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STATE AND SOCIETY 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND OONSERVATORY, 
FPYHERE is no spot toward which the 

American eye turns with more intense 
interest, or where the American mind anch- 
ors with more supreme anxiety or satis- 
faction, than the beautiful city on the Po- 
tomac which seventy-seven years ago last 
October became the seat of our republican 
government. 


“It was then a city only in name, 
The houses and barns had not yet a frame, 
The streets and the squares no mortal could see, 
And the woodman’s axe had scarce hit a tree.” 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Harper and Brothers, 


rian of Congress, at Washington. 
Vor. LVI.—No. 334.—31 


IN WASHINGTON. 


The corner-stone of our impos- 
ing Capitol building was literally 
laid in the woods by a nation in 
its infancy—a picturesque back- 
ground, indeed, for the results of 
progress as revealed in the pic- 
ture of to-day. The prophecy 
that Washington would eventu- 
ally become one of the handsom- 
est cities in the world, which was 
ridiculed as wild and chimerical 
by many a statesman adverse to 
liberal expenditure in the early 
period, seems in a fair way to be 
fulfilled. The signs of promise 
are vividly apparent in the broad 
streets and broader divergent and grand 
transverse avenues, lined with double rows 
of trees, which cross each other with geo- 
metrical precision, forming upon every cor- 
ner the charming triangles, circles, 
and squares, filled with choice shade trees, 
shrubbery, statuary, fountains, and flow- 


ers: 


most 


and in the elegant and costly private 
dwellings, surrounded by highly cultivated 
and spacious grounds, which sprung 
up in and in remote dis- 
tances from the public buildings. 


have 


every direction 


in the Office of the Libra 
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old house of David Burns, 
ington met the land-holders, 
1, Notley Young, Samuel Da 


id Burns, to agree upon the 


, 
square inclosed by a } 





DAVID BURNS'S HOUSE. 


terms of purchase of the site of Washing- 

ton, is still standing at the foot of Seven- 
“teenth Street, on the shore of the Potomac. 
Burns owned what is now the best part of 
the city. His only daughter, Marcia, mar- 
ried General Van Ness, from New York, 
about 1802, and they, inheriting the prop- 
erty, enlarged the buildings, erected green- 
houses, planted trees and shrubs, and beauti- 
fief the place until it was esteemed one of 





1 
including forests, meadows, | 
streams, and twenty or more miles of | 
This is a self-supporting instit 
tion. It was founded by General Scott 
the pillage-money levied on the city of Mex 
ico at the time of its capture, and is for t] 
benefit of disabled army soldiers. The orig 
inal fund has been increased from time t 
throngh appropriations, forfeitures 
stoppages, fines, and a tax of twelve cents 
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fecting, hea thi 
ly or other 
the destinies 
forty-five m 
of people | 
city should 


seen unde Ss 


skies, when the air is redo] 
with the perfume of a wild 
ness of leafy foliage and ra 
flowers, when the smooth drives 
are smoothest, and the 
breezes blandest, and when 
vistas from innumerable po 
disclosing each some great p 
lic edifice as through a glass, a1 
clothed in greenest green 
favorite drive is to the Soldiers 
Home, three miles north of t] 
Capitol, where five hundred 
acres of high rolling land hay 
been converted into as 


ipel 
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rmy. Suitable buildings have been 


and 
its until it Isa 


th on ea soldier 


improvements have followed 


most delightful 

he soldiers keep it in order and 
wlice duty, being paid liberally for 
ces rendered, A plain, substantial 
near the Home has been occupied 


ner residence by four of the heads 


IN WASHINGTON. 
two feet, Phe 
feet in diameter, 
lined with bricks and asphaltum. The 
of the aquednet forms a level 
part of the 


tunnelled, and 


hundred Lhe nty watel 
channel through l mune 
em 
bankment 


road some distance ; many hills 


are ravines and rivulets 
The 


in a massive and durable 


are 
spanned with graceful arches. various 
reservoirs are built 


sty le. The scenery becomes more and more 


PRESIDENT’S SUMMER HOUSE. 


President Pierce, President 
President Lineoln, and, during 
summer, President Hayes. It is 
retentious structure, but has 
of comfort well an airy 
and, eneircled as it is by landscape 
which overlook the city itself, 
ms admirably adapted for Executive re- 
nent. Another route through the Poto- 
mac Valley to the Great Falls, sixteen miles 
from the White House, is prolific in revela- 


r nation 
an, 
last 
as a an 
as as loca- 
ities 


set 


tion, since it is the region through which 
the most wonderful and gigantic monument 
f modern skill conveys te Washington a 
onstant and everlasting supply of over six- 
ty-seven million gallons of fresh-water every 
twenty-four hours. At Rock Creek, which 
the of Washington and 
Georgetown, the aqueduct pipes form an 


separates cities 


rch two hundred feet clear span, support- 


ing aroadway. At Cabin John Creek, sev- 
en miles from the city, is the largest mason- 
ry arch in the world, spanning a ravine one 


hundred feet in depth by a single leap of 
] : ! 


wildly picturesque as the falls 


where a dam of great strength crosses the 


we near 


river, and a mammoth construction in cut 
stone guards the fountain-head of the count 
less fountains which lend such a charm to 
the city of shade. 
the 
and 


These water-works cost 
government some four million dollars, 
will doubtless last for ages. Toward 
all points of the compass, both within and 
without the limits of Washington, we may 
turn for entertainment and reap protit. The 
great armins of the gnarled oaks of Arlington 
beckon, and plunge under their shad- 
a fresh lesson backward in the 
and 
the enormous pillars of the portico of the 
to 
obtain a view of such significance that we 
with difficulty tind language to express our 
admiration. 


we 
ows to take 


sad history of our late war; among 


mansion sacred precious memories, we 


It is by attaining a of 
Sut 


Washington is many- 


proper measure 
humility that education is perfected. 
not in one chapter. 


sided. When it has been studied as a whole, 
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und in all seasons, it should be taken piece- | 
meal. Its features as connected with the 
iffairs of our government are of the highest 
importance, and with its inner social life 

rhe department which quietly and unos- 
tentatiously overshadows all others, and 

th which the American public are the 
least familiar, is that of State. Our foreign 
relations, like our domestic ties, are protect- 

l with jealous care from the impertinently 


et; 48 
Say 4" 
3 


ey 


ROOK ¢ 


eurious. <A century has rolled over our na- | 
tional head, and rolled into our national 
irchives all manner of rare, curious, and 
original documents—treasures beyond price. 
These are guarded with the same loyal vig- 
ilance as the state secrets. The new strue- 
ture which has arisen for the accommoda- 
tion of the State Department, and which, 
when completed, will be the home of the War 
unl Navy departments also, is absolutely 
fire-proof. The interior finish is of iron, ex- 


‘epting mahogany doors, the stairs are of 
granite, with bronze balusters, and the floors 
of brick and marble. 





Few are admitted beyond the ma 
where the chief business of the di 
is transacted. There is little to 
ordinary sight-seer, unless it is the 
classical architecture, the impos 
dors, and the closed portals, It 
known that the Secretary of Stat 
custodian of the great seal of t] 
States, and that his signature 
fixed, with that of the President, t: 
missions of the other members of 


REEK,. 


inet: that he carries out the instructions « 
the President in all matters relating to dip 


|lomatie intercourse with foreign nations, 


negotiates treaties, grants passports, signs 
and seals with the great seal all Executive 
pardons, conducts all official corresponden 

with the different representatives of othe 


| governments, either at home or abroad, pre 


pares and attests the commissions of all of 
ficers confirmed by the Senate, and supe 
intends the publication of all treaties at 

acts of Congress, preserving the originals 
But of the wheels, and the wheels within 
wheels, through which the complex appara 
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3 department is moved with as much | holes, and every pigeon-hole wears a label 
rity as the 


in if he pauses a second in his night- | You dwell upon the army of men it must 





lock which detects the | You read, your ideas expanding meanwhile 








d, we stock- needs take to fill all 
{mericans are these appointments 
erstocked with gf Consulships and agen- 
ve. Hence I fi cies, at least, must be 
nduet such of : = easy to obtain. You 
ulers as ce@vet discover that Nongpo, 
s of light upon j Ait ind Wequill, and Oa 


yect on a tour jaca,and Dandlekeen, 
and the Cannibal Isl 
ands are minus con- 


suls at the present 


vation. 
courteous door- 
at the main 
entrance guides moment, and modestly 
the elegant ele- inquire if they are eli 
ind we ascend gible posts. The clerk 
essly, our pulses turns the leaves of a 
ening as We ap- 
the seat of 
el Let us pro- 


huge folio, and reads 
for youl editication 
commencing alpha 
betically: “ Cannibal 
Islands—consul mys 


| at once to the 
set apart for 
lissions and par- 
s Here is kept 
vreat seal of the 
m, and here all 


issions are exe- 


teriously disappeared ; 
natives reticent on the 
subject ; fees twelve 
dollars. Dandlekeen 

consul lost in an 
earthquake; fees noth 
ing. Nongpo—consul 
shot by mistake; fees 


ted to the ministers 
consuls for for- 
gn countries. Per- 





is you never before 7} tive dollars. Oajaca 
uned the world was MW? consul died of the 
teaslarge. Surely plague; fees—” You 
district school ge- THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES. decline to trouble your 
iphy ever over- informant further in 


elmed you with so long a list of proper | that direction, but have the curiosity to ask 
mes. The walls of the great apartment | if there are any applicants for the vacancies 
un floor to ceiling are lined with pigeon- | “Oh yes,” is the reply; “for the Cannibal 





POTOMAO FALLS. 
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three hundred.” 
not to apply for your- 


there are 
rherefore vou decide 


Islands alone 
self, and pass on. 

But your advanced geographical notions 
What 


of the immense correspondence involved ? 


plunge you into an abyss of research. 


rhe solution of the problem is contained 
within the walls of four apartments, alike 
in architectural finish, and each about fifty- 
five feet long and twenty-five feet wide. 
rhese apartments are devoted to the Bureau 
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and other countries is placed under 
er head, ete., ete. 
ence is 


The consular corres; 
distributed under similar 

Outside of the diplomatic and consular 
miscellaneous register covers all com 
the most trivial. And t 
streams of correspondence have been e] 


cations, even 


and flowing ever since friendly relat 
were first established with the various « 
tries. The vast 
would 


accumulation of mats 
seem enough to appall the con 


en 


oS ee ee ee ee 





ShUKETARY OF STATE'S OFFLOK, 


of Indexes and Accounts, under the imme- 
diate charge of John H. Haswell. This bu- 


reau is the pivot upon which the whole par- | 


aphernalia of the department turns. Here 
the mails are opened, and all the letters of 
the Seeretary and his officers indexed before 
being delivered to them for perusal, then 
returned here for further disposition. Here 
are registered daily full abstracts of all 
communications to and from the depart- 


ment, and all letters are indexed both by | 


The work is divid- 
the diplomatic, the 
onsular, and miscellaneous, Each branch 
for instance, the diplo- 
natie correspondence of Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy 
s placed under one head, and that of the 
Barbary States, Central America, China, 
Egypt, Feejee Islands, Friendly and Navi- 
gators Hawaiian Islands, Hayti, 
Japan, Liberia, Madagascar, Mexico, Muscat, 
San Domingo, Siam, Society Islands, Turkey, 


subjeets and persons. 
ed into three branches 


has its subdivisions; 


islands, 


mind. With its perpetual increase—we ar 
told that instructions to consuls alone sw: 
into two immense volumes every month 


| the wonder is that it can be turned to ac 


count in the multiplicity of emergencies 
where instantaneous reference is demanded, 
The perfect order and method of arrange 
ment, however, achieve this triumph. Thi 
system of indexing has been brought to such 
a high science that any document from any 
country or person, or to any country or per 
son, upon any subject, and of any date, may 
be found within half an hour. It is thi 
duty of the employés in this bureau to an 
swer calls for correspondence from the Se 
retary and other officials of the department ; 
and if you loiter a few moments you wil 
learn somewhat of the variety and chara 
| ter of these wants—a letter concerning the 
Cuban Claims Commission, documents from 
| France in 1840, the charter of a college in 
Wisconsin about which there is a eurions lit- 
| igation pending, correspondence with Spain 
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five-foot room, and beyond re 

iunuscripts, bound in cloth, o 
wl ch have evel been enacter 
onal good behavior. One teels 


governed in such an atmosphere 


lawyers need neve! despair, b 
ks for lumbet th which to en 
| processes to the Keen foresight 
ous natlonal sire rhe Was ng 
purchased from the heirs of the 
family, fill a portion of one side 
of the room iheyare arranged 
chronolog md bound 
117 folio volumes Phe con 
tain much that is eure ine 
nteresting. Was] ots eel 
to have kept his own account 


luring a considerable 





ortion of his eventful career 

the most minute directions to 

his farmer appear also in his 

handwriting how 

to plant seed ane 

to plot h. the 

\ orders tor Scissors, 

‘ oves, vrain hats 

dishes, iT ind 

i other domestic ne 
/ 
i 

y t ou essaries, and Cope 

pe >Amon 

t of invoices. His ecor 

respondence is volu 

minous, In the let 

ers written to hit 

are the auto 

graphs of a 


und origina 
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signatures of 


the famous ti 








of his tin 

meofthe vol 
nmes contains 
the sentence 


the national Constitu 
the collection com- bunal whiel 
ses all the papers bear- tried and exe 
vy upon the formation of cuted André. 
government. They are 5 The Jette 
excelient preservation, > son papers 
one missing save one PERASUENS OF 1 — have theu 
small unimportant volume. home in this 
Their history savors of the romantic. One!|room also. They consist of 136 folio vo 
cident deserves mention. In 1812 they | umes. One feels as if there should be some 
el tumbled into carts as the British ap connection between them and their guard 
ached Washington, and transported with | ian, Ferdinand Jefferson, the chief of this 
uch celerity across the Potomac and twen- | bureau, but he claims no relationship Phi 
y or more miles into the woods of Virginia; | collection of Madison papers is quite ¢ 
l at the very moment they were being | tensive, and, wit! the Monroe papers, s 
lietly secured under a farmer’s roof, the | similarly bound Carefully arranged in a 
orch of the enemy was applied to the build- | monster volume in one of the cases are auto- 
ng from which they had been rescued. graph letters from emperors, kings, princes, 
Attached to one side of the window near | and potentates. Turning the pages seems to 
hese cases, in an antique box about two | bring you face to face with the sovereigns of 
eet long, is the original draft of the Decla- | the world fora full century. The bold hand- 
tion of Independence by Jefferson, with | writing of Lonis XVI., of Robespierre and 
rasures, interpolations, ete. Upon the op- | his associates, of Napoleon (in one instances 
wosite side of the room, stretching on into! writ to announce his marriage ‘ ( 
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archduchess Maria Louise of Austria), of | the late rebellion. Two or thre« I 14 
Ferdinand of Spain, of Christian VIL. of Den- | devoted to pamphlets ; in one of thes 
mark, of Christian Frederick, Regent of Nor- | the old table which graced the oftic: 
vay, of Donna Maria of Portugal, of the | retary Seward. There is no mor 
Czar of Russia, of the King of Holland, of | ing point than the room devoted t 
Queen Victoria, and a multitude of others, | It is literally filled. Solve all yor 
mwakens Curious reminiscences, he trea- | now about the size of the globe. ‘J 
ties hich hold us in one tirm bond of union | are before you all the valuable n | ~ 
vith the rest of Christendom are in the same | lished by the different governme) 
stronghold. The first was made with France | may take you a lifetime to go throug 
17738 a treaty of alliance. The second | but the opportunity is not wanting, 


vas with England—the definitive treaty of | the skies the publications of ow 

peace, dated September 3, 1723, and signed | ment monopolize the space. We ha 
by John Adams, B. Franklin, and John Jay | count of the rooms comprising the 
for the United States, and by David Hartley | but can distinetly recall thirteen. 
for Great Britain. Among the subsequent The library is the gem of the 


al 


treaties with the various nations are some | Architecturally, the room is the yn 
king interest. One of the most gor-| building. The work is of iron, w 
geously elegant is that of Turkey, with its | appearance of heaviness. The air 


ot stl 


sign manual in golden letters. The novelty | of the baleonied interior is height 
is that of Japan. It is inclosed in a costly | the pure white and delicate pear 
lacqnered box, and incased in a beautiful | decorations, touched here and ther 
silk wrapper with heavy tassels. The char-} gilt. It is illuminated by a square 
acters expressing the Japanese language are | through which the softened sunlight 
bold and clear, covering many pages of pa-| upon the tiers of literary treasures 
per of unique texture. To read, you must | library was founded by Jetferson 
commence at the end, and will find the royal | and many of the earlier purchased 
sign manual at the beginning. The trans- | bear his impress and autograph. It 
lation is attached. It was sent to America | September of that year that the Se 


by two Japanese officials, who were answer- | of State was empowered by Congress t: 


able for its safety with their lives, and who] cure the laws of the several States. \ 


trimmphantly entered the Department of | one tier of the three roomy galleries is ' 
State bearing it on two poles like a sedan- | voted exclusively to the collection of ; 
chair, the box which contained the treaty | laws of the States, and is very comp) 
resembling a dog kennel with a sharp-point- |The library contains the best and larg 
ed roof. | collection of books relating to internatior ‘ 


Some official letters from the Orient, one | affairs that can possibly be obtained, in 
in an envelope two feet long, are illustrative | ing the great work of Dumont on inte1 i 
of the importance attached to all communi- | tional law, the first ever published on the 
cations of state by Eastern nations. Rare | subject, and made up from the most ancient | 
gifts have oftentimes attended such letters. | sources, and from all the known gove1 | 
From the King of Siam is a magnificent | ments in the world; and the works of the 
sword, the handle of solid gold, and scab- | great writers of all ages, down to the lates 
bard inlaid with gold. From the monarch | publication of to-day. We might menti 
of Japan is a sword of great beauty, the hilt | as illustrative of the scope of this alcove 
ornamented with a golden landscape; and | the magnificent folio statutes of the reali 
ilso a complete set of exquisitely carved |of Great Britain; Hansard’s Parliamentar 
Japanese armor. | Debates, in some three hundred volumes 

One of the immense apartments is devoted | the state papers not only of Great Britain 
to international commissions and claims—a | but of other foreign countries; the Mi 
few tons, of what has been said about them, | of Parliament, in twenty great volumes, upo 


what allowed, and what disallowed. | which Charles Dickens was employed; 
Ascending higher, the apartments are as| series of forty or more folios devoted 
spacious. American newspapers! Bound | Russian law; and Thomas Rymer’s gr 


in straightforward uniformity, from the | work, which contains the treaties, leagues 
first that was printed this side of the At- | manifestoes, capitulations, correspond 
lantic to the present year! Somebody es- | and other public documents of England a 
timates that there are in one room alone|the various countries of the world. ‘1 
‘twenty-five hundred feet of bound news- | department of history is equally full. ©O 
papers.” In another room are English news- | national book collectors have done thi 
papers from the beginning, and French and | selves credit by the manner in which t] 
Spanish, and from many foreign countries. | have culled jewels from all parts of t 
Rare copies from the West Indies and Cen-| earth. Histories of all nations and in 
tral America are shielded with proper care. | languages grace the shelves. One curiosit 
Four irge mahogany cases contain petitions 


s a universal history from the creatio: 
for pardon from those who participated in | called the Nuremberg Chronicles, printed 
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The cuts display singular artist are affectionate ear each other, suggest 
were executed by the master | ive of the fact that d plomacy is the product 
Diirer, and before his time. Phe | of tietion And poeti ind art have each a 

sso enamored of his own pictures place Within these precincts 
used the same one again and rhe library is for the use of the depart- 


i the case of a fine representation | ment, and is a spoke of invineible strength 


which he afterward repeated in the g 


eat wheel of state. The accomplish- 
A later acquisition Is) an ed librarian, Theodore F. Dwight, is a eyelo- 


iversal History, produced in Ja pedia in himself, as familiar with the wealth 


utains historical sketches of all | of resource here arranged with mathematical 


s of the world, with portraits of | precision as the master of the feast with his 
ed public characters, which are | wines. Among the many curiosities is Mr 
ognized in spite of Japanese ye Burlingame’s letter of credence in the Chi 
execution—Charles LI., Napo- | nese language, and also in the Tartar dia 

n, Vietor Emanuel, Christopher | lect. It is in the form of a seroll, imperial 
the Emperor of Russia, Washing- | color—bright yellow—with black charac- 
ete. It is neatly printed in Jap-|ters on each side of an imposing red seal 


racters, and intended for the use | The scroll is bordered with dragons in all 


rmal schools. In the aleove de- | attitudes, as hideous as a“ heathen Chinee” 
biography, memoirs of all the not could devise, each five-toed, indicating their 
chmen of every age indicate some- | right to emblazon an imperial commission. 


ie length of the catalogue. Among | The most striking object of curious interest, 
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numerous books of travels is a rare En- | however, is a fac-simile in plaster—present- 
glish work, published in London, by permis- | ed to the State Department by General Mer- 
of the Society of the Dilettanti, in 1769. | edith Read—of the first treaty in the history 
s a report of an expedition to the Ionian | of the world. It was concluded between 
ds, in 1764, for data concerning the|the ancient Athenians and the Chalcidians 
s and monuments of antiquity there, | 446-445 B.c. It was in the age of Pericles, 
abounds in illustrations and descrip-| that most brilliant age of ancient Athens; 
sofancient art. Alcoves are appropri-|and it was the great, handsome, dignified, 





ted successively to scientific, philosophic, | magnetic statesman and military command- 
d theological works. Diplomacy and fie-|er, who ruled forty years, fostering mean- 


, if not contained within the sa 


ne nook, | while every branch of art and literature, 
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| STATE DEPARTMENT. 
4 | passports and the opening of fC 
4} : mails. The department has its o 
* : egraph office and its own lithog: r 
LE appliances, as secret work is ofte 
se perative, that which it would be 
# t improper to parade in a public pri ¢ 
bi oftice. 
si Hi The diplomatic anteroom, where fo 
3) I eign dignitaries await audienc 
‘ a the Premier, is handsome in its apy. e 
Ht ments. Opposite the entrance hangs a) 
a full-length portrait of the Bey of Tunis 
z } gorgeous uniform—a gift to the department 
WT i in the time of Secretary Seward. Othe ) a 
{| tures of interest adorn the walls: a portrait wr 
its of the President of Hayti; a portrait, o1 = 
) pyrus, very beautiful, of the Emperor of Mo — 
7 VIEW FROM STATE DEPARTMENT, rocco in 1788; two scrolls, elegantly mount- = 
: ed, containing resolutions of condolence « 7 
8 who caused this treaty to be engraved upon | the assassination of Lincoln—one from 1 a 
# a slab of Pentelig marble in the southern | borough of Stafford, and one from the cit) 
uy! ; wall of the Acropolis. It was discovered in | Manchester, England; and between the wit “es 
4 the course of excavations made by the Ar- | dows a photographie group of the Senators 7 
i chological Society of Greece, June 28, 1876. | and Representatives who voted in favor of $e 
H Descending to the common level, let us | the resolution, “Neither slavery nor inv: a 
ik pause in the pleasant apartments of the | tary servitude shall exist within the U: ; 
; Bureau of Accounts. The great combina- | States, nor any place subject to their juris om 
a tion safe suggests that the property of the | diction.” r: 
‘ department must necessarily have a keeper; | The diplomatic reception-room, sixty feet ‘k 
iy that the care of indemnity funds and bonds, | long by twenty wide, is entered by i 
u and the custody and disbursement of appro- | doors, between which is a massive mirrot ” 
4 priations under direction of the department, | with frame of ebony and gilt reaching fron 
‘ are of vital consequence. Here is the sword | floor to ceiling. On the right of the mirro1 
- of Jackson, which he broke in the battle of |is a portrait of Webster, and on the left 
‘ New Orleans, and caused to be mended in| portrait of Seward. The furniture is of 
the first blacksmith’s shop he reached; also | ebony, upholstered in a brocaded com! 
3 the watch-clock, one of the triumphs of sci- | nation of blue and brown, through w! 
ence before mentioned, which deserves a | gleam silver threads; the heavy drapery 0 
; special chapter of description. The next | six great windows is of the same matet ' 
room is devoted to the issue and record of | The tessellated floor is nearly covered by : * 
| 
i 
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rugs otf deep maroon ground, | achieved the highest excellenee in art. s« 
s seeming to have grown with- | ence, and literature It is not only where 
ol premeditation into a hetero- | our public buildings do eredit to moder 
ending of harmonious colors so | architecture, where our archives, memorials 
the cultivated eye Pwo chan ind trophies are stored, and from whence 
u above the two great ebony SS l the ftorees wh ch impel fe cul 
es ire ot unique design The rents, but 3 ere our ] es rt id 


hole is pleasing in the high 
The arrangement was unde! 
of Secretary fish, who has 


ithed to us his ideal of quiet 


e we may pass into one of the 
tful rooms in the building, the 
Minis 


yrroad windows look out upon 





ce of our national Pri 


portico and down upon the 


tome rhe drapery matches the 


von the walls—Egyptian figures 
raced upon a 


nd—and the foot falls upon an 


ocolate and gailt, 


rose wonderful hand-made Ori 
s in which colors blend into ar 
inations, and thus adapt them 
ilmost any style of decoration. 
ts of several of our Presidents, in 
ettings, ornament the room; and 
ssive central table sits the See 
{ State. At a desk upon one side 
ipartment sits his private secretary. 
e opposite side a door swings into 
pretentious but equally well fur 
nd cheerful room, the oftice of the 
nt Secretary of State. Upon the 


ire pictures—a photograph of the 


members of the Geneva Tribunal, 
yhotograph of the English members 
me tribunal, and portraits of the 
nut Seeretaries who have filled this 
since its creation in 1853. Among 
s that of the present Second Assistant 
irv of State, William Hunter, whose 
edge of the workings of the depart 
is more thorough than that of any 
man in the country. He has been 
yed in the department nearly half a 
ry, his first appointment dating May 
1229, this being the longest official career 
in connection with our national goy 
ent. 
shington is yet so young in years that 
al position among the cities of the 


s hardly pronounced. It has ever 


p opled largely by a floating popula 
Customs diverse and characteristics 

iv have been dragged before the pub 
eve Families who have lived and moved 
gh places during the winter months 
een known no more with the roll of 
seasons. We are apt to lose sight of 
metal in the cup when it partakes ino1 
tely of dross. And yet it Is the metal, 
the dross, which is entitled to notices 
capital is the seat of the most refined 
polished society in America, and the 
ment residence of many who have 





where we receive ambassadors and guests; 
and it is in connection with the remem 
brance that great lights of foreign states 
mat ship, diplom icy, and letters are either 
visitors or dwellers here at all times and in 
ill seasons that our national self respect 1s 


awakened, and fresh importance attached 


to the doing of national honors and nation- 
al hospit: 

1 

l 






ies. We even twirl our nation- 





al eyeglass to satisfy our national selves 
that the higher ob wations of polite | fe are 
scrupulously 


From the ton was invested 





with a courtly Che flavor of royalty 


clung to the habits and manners of speech 
of the early heads of the government. This 
was more than sustained by a few Virginia 
families of the old school, who made the 
new city the place of their abode. Every 
recognized form of etiquette was rigidly 
observed Mrs. Madison was approached as 
‘the ques *and the President’s honse was 
called “the palace Dress was a matter of 


serious moment On New-Year’s Day, 113, 
Mrs. Madison received in a robe of pink sat 


in, trimmed elaborately with ermine old 
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THE EAST KOOM, WHITE LiOUSE, 


chains and clasps around her waist and | President’s family, particularly the wife of 


wrists, and upon her head a white velvet 


and satin turban, with a crescent in front, 
and crowned with nodding ostrich plumes. 
The guests came in great numbers, until 
President Madison, who was low of stat- 
ure, was pushed and jostled and nearly 
lost in the crowd; but the mistress of the 
mansion was at all times visible to the 
throng through her towering feathers. One 
of the social celebrities present tells the 


story of an arrival, as follows: “ Attention 


was attracted to what seemed like a roll- | 


ing ball of burnished gold carried swiftly 
through the air upon two gilt wings. It 
stopped before the door, and from it alight- 
ed, weighted with gold-lace, the French 
minister and suite. We now perceived that 
what we had supposed to be wings were 
gorgeous footmen with chapeaux bras, gilt 
braided skirts, and glittering swords.” 


execution the custom of never returning 
calls. The growth of Washington had made 
it necessary to draw some line, and the 
question of propriety as to indiscriminate 
visiting on the part of the ladies of the 


the President, was hotly debated. A so 
revolution was imminent, and there wer 
heart-burnings. The contest grew serious, 
involving diplomatie and state correspond- 
ence. It was finally adjusted by John 
Quincey Adams, who drew up the formula 
which has since regulated the etiquette of 
the social superstructure. 

Neither the President nor his wife is 
required to return calls, although otli 
members of the Presidential household may 
Mrs. President gives afternoon receptions 
during the fashionable season— between 


| New-Year’s and Lent—on such days as sli 


may select, and is assisted by ladies of 
own choosing. No invitations are issue 
Any one is at liberty to attend. The dress 
prescribed for such occasions is whatever is 
the prevailing style for morning visits. Tl 


| President often assists after business hours, 
It was Mrs. Monroe who first carried into | 


and the presentations are always mad 
the Blue Room. At the first reception g 
en by Mrs. Hayes all Washington was 1 
ent,and all Washington’s visitors, represt 
ing every State in the Union. The throng 
Was so great that in many instances it took 
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hour to pass from the anteroom 
the Red Room to where the Presi 
varty were standing. After paying 
spects to the President, Mrs. Hayes, 
ladies who assisted, guests passed 
vh the Green Room to the great 
m. The conservatory was also 
yen. Mrs. Hayes surprised every 
receiving in a toilet of heavy black 
eved only by bits of costly lace at 
Mrs. Madison, in her 


in her pink satin and feathers, 


it and wrists. 
dl 

ded hardly more genuine admira 
Shortly after the inauguration Mrs. 
resided at a state dinner given to 
ind Duke Alexis of Russia, in an ele- 
ibe of creamy white gros grain silk 





THE RED ROOM IN 


trimmed with flowers, thus revealing her no- 


ms of fitness and taste. Upon the other 
id of the Grand Duke at this banquet sat 
Mrs. Waite, the wife of the Chief Justice, in 
i toilet of violet satin, exquisitely trimmed 
with white satin leaves and a profiision 
She is a brunette, with 
issy black hair, which, like Mrs. Hayes, she 
vays wears drawn back from her forehead 
nd dressed in a coil,or Grecian style. Itisa 
ttle remarkable that two leading ladies of 
e land should, without concert or knowl- 
ve of each other’s fancies, have adopted 
similar modes of wearing the hair, manifest- 


f English violets. 





ly becoming to each, and independent of 
the tyrannical dictates of fashion. 
The President and family receive inform- 
the Red 
These 


visits, however, are only made by intimate 


llv in the evening, sometimes it 


Room and sometimes in the Library 


personal friends, or by those warranted 
through their acquaintance to call in a so- 
cial manner. The evenings in the Library 
are very charming. Brilliant and cultivated 
men and women gather in little knots in 
different parts of the spacious and cheer- 
ful apartment, and wit sparkles and anee- 
The President 
frequently disappears ; he has a private li- 


dote enlivens conversation. 


brary, where he retires when any gentleman 
present wishes to speak with him on mat- 








THE WHITE HOUSE, 


ters of policy or polities; but he soon re- 
turns, to all appearances as unruffled as if 
the great sea of public opinion had settled 
into a perfect calm. Mrs. Hayes entertains 
her visitors in an easy, courteous, cordial 
manner, moving among them with stately 
grace, and scattering pleasant words. Great 
gentleness and sweetness pervade the whole 
domestic life of the President’s family. Lit- 
tle Fannie, the only daughter, a bright 
child of nine years, the pet and favorite of 
all who know her, is never visible at dinner 
or to evening visitors. “I am obliged to 
compromise with my little lady,” remarked 
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Mrs. Hayes, with a smile, “as I found her 
growing old too fast for her years; we serve 
her dinner in her room, which she esteems a 
high compliment.” The private dining-room 
of the President’s family is the only one of 
their private apartments which is on the 
great main floor of the White House. The 
meals are breakfast, lunch, and dinner, in- 
stead of breakfast, dinner, and tea, as in the 
time of Madison. Noun- 
usual forms and ceremo- 
nies are observed in the 





LEAF FROM A SKETOH-BOOK. 


service further than those at any gentle- 
woman’s table. 


The hospitalities of either | 
lunch or dinner are frankly tendered to any 
familiar guest who may chance to be calling | 
at the specified hour, and not infrequently | 
accepted. 

Afternoon receptions are given not only 
by the wife of the President, but by the la- 
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dies of the Chief Justice, of the eal) 

isters, of the Speaker of the Hous: 
General of the Army, of the Associat: 
of the Supreme Court, and by many 
They are announced in the ne wsp * 
are open toall. Cards, with address 
as name, should always be lett in ¢ 
These visits are recorded in a book | 


| the purpose when the reception is ove 


as far as possible returned, at least 
ladies of the higher ofticials. Su: 
also are generally recognized by « 


evening receptions. We can hai 
ly estimate the amount of labor 
volved in these onerous duties, nor 
its bearing upon the grave questio 
of national progress. The wealt] 
the fashion, the rank, the scholar 
ship, and the culture of the count: 
drift into Washington during th: 
winter months. The facility wit] 
which strangers and travellers ma 
come into 
those who rule over us confers th 
blessing of broader intelligence and 
a better understanding of our repub 
lican institutions. During the eight 
years just passed, Mrs. Fish, the wife 
of the Secretary of State, has earned 
our national gratitude through the 
punctilious observance of every con 
ventionality which could by any pos 
sibility devolve upon a lady in her 
station. At her weekly receptions 
from six to eight hundred guests wer 
often present, and with such accuracy 
was the record kept that rarely, it 
ever, was any one who left a card 
(with address) omitted in her round 
of returning visits. At her forma 
| evening receptions invitations were not oft- 
en issued to less than one thousand per 
| sons; and she presided over each gathering 
with queenly dignity, untiring affability, 
jand a certain high-toned courtesy unsur- 
| passed in our social annals. Her mantl 
}has fallen upon Mrs. Evarts, and no one is 
more competent to wear it gracefully, who, 


personal contact wit! 

















STATE 


four young lady daughters, wel 


surging multitude. The ladies 


eton residents not in official lift 
st call. The lower officials call 
rher, and ladies the same. Stran 


rst upon officials and the ladies of 
The mi 


n courts, however, always receive 


histers 


vhatsoever rank, 
all, and 
ents except by card of invitation. 
rs are a prominent feature of Wash 
ety, 
groupings of brilliant peopl 


no one attends their en- 


and are among the most ef 
that 
{ affords. Of these only such stran 
re entitled to distinguished consid- 
iow any thing by actual participa 


ests are bidden with discriminating 


elegance of style in every detail 
quet 1s esteemed obligatory. The 





breeding are the same every 


AND SOCIETY 


IN WASHINGTON. 


i boon we might lose sight of the rich cos 


tumes, the multitudinous courses, and costly 


ippolntmients 


Che diplomatic corps has always com 


prised many personages of high birth and 
much learning Phe old Decatur mansion, 
the first private house built on Lafayette 
Square (in 1819), y ds a few reminiscences 


to the point, After the Decaturs, who lived 


in splendor and were much courted, the first 
tenant was the accomplished Baron de Neu 


ville, who re presente d the French aristocra 


ey of the old régime, as did the renowned 
Lord Stratford de Redelytfe that of Great 
Britain at the same period. He entertained 


magnificently, and it is said his lovely wife 
always received her visitors with the cordial 
lam charming to see you.” Mon 
sieur Roux succeeded De Neuy ille during the 
Bourbon dynasty, and dwelt in the same 


oreeting, ** 





RESIDENCE OF 


here, in every clime, and well understood 
the cultured disciples of social law. It 


BRITISH MINISTER, 


house, to which he brought from Europe a 


| valuable gallery of paintings, as he was not 


s only the unrefined and under-bred who | only a statesman, an author, and a man of 


to perceive their import, and sit in judg- 


| letters, but a devotee of the fine arts. It 


ent respecting formalities which convey | next became the residence of the Russian 


» them no subtle intelligence: Entertain- 
ents of this character are not idle, profit- 
ss amusements ; they are often strong links 


| minister, Baron Tuyl, who was an epicure, 
| and famous for the excellence of his dinners. 


He said, “ Washington, with its venison, wild 


the chain which binds distant nations | turkeys, canvas-backs, oysters, terrapins, 


together. Could we find a door ajar, and, 


| ete., 


furnished better viands than Paris.” 


ke the younger generation, catch peeps | Henry Clay, while Secretary of State, occu 


from the landing and bits of table-talk, we 
should see men of genius and science, states- 
en and in warfare by 
nd and sea, and ever and anon a crowned 


noblemen, heroes 


head or the scion of some royal family ; la- | 


ies also, gifted and beautiful; and in the 
play ofintellect which renders conversation 


pied this mansion, as also did Martin Van 
Buren, who succeeded Clay; and Edward 
Livingston, the great jurist, who succeeded 
Van Premier. During all these 
years if Was much frequented by foreign 
While the celebrated Mrs. Liv- 
ingston dispensed bospitalities it was the 


Buren as 


magnates. 
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popular centre for Europeans of distinction. 
In the next administration Livingston was 
minister to France, and Sir Charles Vaughan, 
the British minister, dwelt in the mansion. 
He was a bachelor of fifty, polished, courtly, 


highly edueated, a fellow of Oxford, and | 
brother of Baron Vaughan. He gave de- | 


lightful dinners and parties. When he left 
the country a ball was given him at the 


theatre, on which occasion General Van | 


Ness offered the toast, “Sir Charles Vaughan, 
H. B. M.’s minister near the court of Wash- 
ington,” which created great merriment and 
shouts of applause. Since that date this 
historical dwelling has been the residence 


THE CEILING OF THE CAPITOL DOME, 


of a succession of distinguished families— 
the Gadsbys, the Galeses, the Kings, the Ap- 
pletons, the Benjamins, and many others. 
Senator Benjamin furnished it luxuriantly, 
partly from the furniture of Louis Philippe 
in the Tuileries. 

In the time of Vaughan, Baron Krudener, 
the Russian minister, lived in the Corcoran 
mansion, built by Thomas Swann, father of 
Governor Swann. He was an amiable, wit- 
ty, accomplished man, charming in society, 
but very deaf. He was the son of the dis- 
tinguished Madame Krudener, a devotee, 
who, through her influence over the em- 
peror, brought about the Holy Alliance. 
Daniel Webster, while Secretary, bought 
this house, where he lived in lordly style. 
His neighbor in the mansion next St. John’s 
Church, the sanctuary where the early Pres- 
idents worshipped, was Lord Ashburton, the 
British minister. This distinguished noble- 
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man came charged with full power 
tle, among other important matt: 
boundary question on a principle 
promise. His retinue consisted of t} 
retaries and five servants, and he 
with him from England his own 
and horses. He was sixty-five, but 
finer-looking man than Lord Morpet 
had been a lion in the social wor! 
dinners cast all others in the shade. « 
| those possibly of M. De Bodisco, the 
| gacious and popular ambassador eye; 
| from Russia to this country, and w 
| more toward promoting our cordia 
| tions with that power than all other infly. 
ences combined He 


was a bachelor of for. 
ty-two, handsome, 
tivating, a man of { 
presence, cult | 
tastes, and = manners 
shaped through 
intercourse wit] 
most polished 
of Europe. This 
his fourth embass 
different governments 
He spoke every moder 
language fluently. Hi 
began his American ca 
reer With a brilliant /¢ 
given at his residence 
in Georgetown. — His 
house, as approached 
on the memorable even 
ing, was in such a blaze 
of light that it resem- 
bled a conflagration. 
Its furniture, nearly al 
imported, was elegant 
and ornaments and cu- 
riosities gave it the ef- 
fect ofa museum. The 
china service was very 
rich, and the plate pure 
silver inlaid with gold and steel of novel 
workmanship. He received in the costume 
of his court—blue covered with silver lace 
to a great depth, and adorned with precious 
stones. The buckles of his pumps were set 
in brilliants. At supper the ladies were seat- 
ed the whole length of the table, which was 
laden with gold and mirror plateaus, costly 
chandeliers, Grecian temples and castles in 
candied sugar, fruits in ornamental dishes, 
and gold forks. This was but a prelude to a 
series of entertainments of similar elegance 
In 1840 De Bodisco married the beautiful 
Miss Williams, of Washington, and the wed- 
ding scene was one of great magnificence 
The first of eight bride-maids was Miss 
Jessie Benton (now Mrs. General Fremont), 
who was attended by Mr. Buchanan. Henry 
Clay gave away the bride. 

The house erected by the British govern- 
ment for its resident minister is one of the 
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stantial and elegant in the city. 
s occupation by the accomplished 
te Sir Edward Thornton it has been 
e of many a gathering of nota- 
least among which was a mag 
dinner given to the Emperor of 





Commission to consider the various ques 


tions affecting the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States. His fathe 
was the late Right Hon. Sir Edward Thorn 
ton, G.C.B., for some time Envoy Extraordi 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Portu 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Brazil. Lady Thornton is happy in doing 
e honors, and her daughters are favorites 
every circle graced by their presence. 
sir Edward, like his illustrious predecessors, 
saman of varied talents, wide experience, 
ud extensive culture. He represented his 
rovernment in Turin, Mexico, the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, and other countries before 
his appointment (in 1871) to the Joint High 
Vou. LVI —No. 334.—32 


gal, where the king conferred upon him the 
title of Count of Cassilhas in that kingdom. 
Notwithstanding the glamour of retrospect, 
there was probably never a period in the 


history of our government when the minis 


ters from the various European and other 


courts of the earth were men of greater emi 
nence in their respective countries than now 
And as regards ceremonious social inter 
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course, never were its requirements more 
religiously fulfilled. 

A score of mansions in the immediate 
vicinity of Lafayette Square teem with in- | 
terest, historical, biographical, moral, polit- 
ical, romantic, and social. They are like | 





BRONZE DOOR OF THE CAPITOL, EASTERN FRONT ENTRANOE, 


(DESIGNED BY ROGERS. ] 


some people, older than their years; that 
is, have existed longer in the same space 
of time than their contemporaries. The as- 
sociations hovering about each one might 
furnish a library. The subject is too large 
to be treated in these narrow limits. Buta 
few brief pen strokes will indicate the depth 
of the well of enlightenment below the sur- 
face. The mansion purchased by Mr. Cor- 
coran, When Webster retired from the cab- 
inet, was improved and its grounds beauti- 
fied, until it became a princely establish- 
ment. Its master wielded great influence, 
and distributed his wealth lavishly. His 
magnificent entertainments outrivalled all 
others, and for a considerable period his 
dinners were perpetual aud far-famed. The 
house owned by Mrs. Madison, where she 


| Prescott, and Bancroft. 





spent the evening of her life receiving vis- 


its and presiding over dinner and ot 
ties, the observed of all observers, | 
the residence of a succession of pub 
acters. Crittenden while Attorney 

of whom it was said, “As Dany 
should have been his Pythias”—and 


ily; the famous Senaté 
ton, of South Carolina, ; 
family ; Mr. Roosevelt, ot 
York, whose wife, a desc 
of the Van Ness family, was 
nounced the most ch 
hostess of her time; A 
Wilkes, who owned the 
erty; General M‘Clellan w| 
commanding the army ; 

roof has sheltered Pri) | 
Joinville, the Due de Chartr 
the Comte de Paris, an 
number of foreign princes 
dignitaries. The Taylo u 
sion just beyond, built in 12s 
was for forty consecutive years 
the scene of the most libers 
and courtly hospitality he 
Tayloes represented worthil 
the aristocracy of Virginia. Of 
lordly descent and enormons 
wealth, several generations of 
men perfected themselves 
classical and belles-lettres seho| 
arship. Colonel John Taylo 
returned from Eton and Cam 
bridge to succeed to the largest 
estate in Virginia, owned 5(() 
slaves, built brigs and schoon 
ers, worked iron mines, and con- 
verted iron into plough-shares, 
the labor being wholly pei 
formed by his own subjects 
He contributed largely to th 
early growth of Washington 
Prior to the building of a chureh 
in the new city he was in the 
habit of driving to Georgetown 
in a chariot drawn by six horses 
to attend public worship on the 
Sabbath. It was his son, Benjamin Og 
Tayloe, who built the house on the square, 
and who spent years in foreign travel and 
in intimate association with the best people 
of two continents. His home was the resort 
of such men as Cass, Clay, Calhoun, Preston, 
Webster, Tyler, Buchanan, Scott, Irving, 






It is a much larger 
dwelling than appears upon the face of it, 
the parlors or drawing-rooms numbering 
four or five, and it overflows with choice 
souvenirs, curious mementos, and valuable 
relics. Among these the card-table of Wasb- 
ington, the parlor chairs and private es- 
critoire of Alexander Hamilton, a cane of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Sévres plates from the 
table service of Marie Antoinette, and paint- 
ings from the old masters, are by no means 
least. Since the death of her husband Mrs 




















Wa the English poet. So- 


fact that some of the greatest of 


Professor 


scientists cluster about Profes- 
sor Joseph Henry, whose learn- 
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is taken little part in social gaye- 
in a quiet, unostentatious manner 
ea informally to a select circle, em- 
he highest refinement and culture, 

potent of all 
magnetism. On the 


ther by the most 
ntellectual 
wk is the mansion where Seward 

vhile Secretary of State. 
r from here, in H Street, is the hand- 
me of George Bancroft, the distin 
| scholar and historian, whose name 
isehold word wherever the English 
is spoken, and whose genius and 


have been honored in the councils | ¢ 
long were we to ascend its dizzy height. 


nation, as well as enriched litera 


His library is one of the most ex-| We 
into the canopy where Brumidi’s allegorical 


private libraries in the country, 
s collection of original portraits and 
d pictures of priceless value. The 
in his drawing -rooms 
vy belonged to Edmund 
some of the most attract- 
ssemblages in Washington 
entertained within 
Mrs. Bancroft, the 


¢ genius, is a lady of great 


these 
pre- 


egance and personal worth. 
Nor must we lose sight of the 


istronomers are residents 
f Washington; as, for instance, 
Neweomb, 
e of the observatory, and 
superintendence 


who has 
der whose 
e great refracting telescope 
s constructed and mounted. 
{nd like the silent stars in their 
vlesty, a coterie of brilliant 


¢ is only equalled by the value 
discoveries, and 
ume is honored wherever sci- 
nce finds a votary. There are 
terary purely, chief 

ng which is one under the 
of Mrs. Commodore 
Dahlgren. And many resident 
irtists of eminence, whose re- 
ceptions are always attractive 

which brings us to the great 
\‘istorical painting of the Elect- 
oral Commission in the Su- 
preme Court Mrs. 
Fassett, whereby we are re- 

nded of the nine judges, who 
resent such an imposing ap- 
vearance in their robes of office, 

art from the associations connected with 


f his 


whose 


circles 


spices 








room, by 


most exalted legal tribunal in the land, | 


ind who with their families reside perma- 
nently in Washington, contributing their 
full share to the exactions of society. And 
since we have unwittingly fallen into the 
Capitol, let us step into the national library 


and note the crowd of eager readers. 
gentleman with 


practical knowledge of books of every age 


and in every 


the outside world. 
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The 


classic features, straight 


smooth hair, and inexhaustible urbanity is 
Mr. Spofford, the librarian, whose unlimited 


language enables him to tell 


in five minutes all the best works upon any 
subject under the sun, and as quickly pro- 
duce them for search and research. 


We must not linger here, but pass through 


the rotunda and the great bronze door to 


The dome of the Capi 


tol, the most finished specimen of iron ar- 


hitecture in the world, would detain us too 


must content ourselves with looking 


picture represents Washington seated on 
the rainbow, with Liberty on his right and 
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THE SENATE BRONZE DOOR, CAPITOL.—[DESIGNED BY CRAWFORD, ]} 


| Victory on his left, while thirteen maidens 
with joined hands form a semicircle symbol- 
lie of the original thirteen States. Around 
| this central group are six other characteris- 
| tic groups—War, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
Commerce, the Marine, and the Arts and 
Sciences. This work alone cost the govern- 
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ment 340,000, 


The great bronze door from | emblematic of navigation and conqu 
the rotunda to the grand portico is a credit | the frame of each leaf of the door, se 


to the edifice, and we shall hardly be held | niches, are sixteen statuettes of the | 
excusable if, like the average multitude, we | and contemporaries of Columbus, gi 





















THE OAPITOL SPRING. 


pass through without seeing it. It was de- 
sigued and modelled in Rome by Rogers, and 
east in Munich. The leaves or valves of 
the door, which is double, stand in superbly 
enriched casing, and when opened fold back 
into fitting jambs. Eaeh leaf is divided 
into eight panels in addition to the transom 
panel under the arch. Each panel contains 
a complete scene in alto-relievo. The scenes 
portrayed constitute the principal events in 
the life of Columbus and the discovery of 
America, with an ornate enrichment of em- 
On the key of the arch 
of the casing is the head of Columbus, and 
on the sides of the casing are four typical 
statuettes in niches arranged chronological- 
ly—Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, The 
remainder of the casing is embellished with 
a running border of ancient armor, banners, 
and heraldic designs, and at the bottom, on 
either side, an anchor, all in basso-relievo, and 


blematie designs. 








the order of their association with ¢ 
nouncement and execution of his the 
geographical exploration. The first ejg 
figures are associated in pairs wh 
doors are closed, and divided when oj) 
The sixteenth is Pizarro, conqueror of Pe 
The panels illustrate the career of ( 

bus, the third scene being his audies t 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, jy 
tween the panels are a series of heads, yey 
resenting the historians of the voyag 
Columbus, among which are those of | 
ing and Prescott. 

The Senate bronze door, designe: 
Crawford, is equally interesting, an 
workmanship as fine in every respect as 
the main door. It was cast by James J 
Ames, at Chickopee, Massachusetts. ‘J 
upper panel of each \ 
contains a star surrou 
by oak leaves, and acts 
a veutilator. In the 
panel of each leaf ar 
ures typical of Peace 
War. There are six pa 
constituting the body of t 
door, in Which are represent 
ed, in alto-relievo, events cor 
nected with the Revolution 
the fonndation of our goy 
ernment, and the erection 
of the Capitol, chronologi: 
ally as follows: the battles 
of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, 
and Yerktown; the welcome 
of Washington in Trento 
on his way to New York i 
1789 (the same panel cou 
tains portraits of the sculp 
tor, his wife, three children, 
and of Rogers, the sculptor 
of the main door); the inauguration of 
Washington in 1789; and the laying the 
corner-stone of the Capitol, September Is, 


1793. The prominent figures are all like 
nesses. The frame over the door is support 


ed by enriched brackets. The ornamenta- 
tien is scroll-work and acanthus, with the 
cotton boll, stalks and ears of corn, grapes 
and entwining vines. 


DOUBT. 


How can it be that here within my heart 
Two forces war as if to bind my soul? 
And both are love, and each now holds a part, 
And each contends te subjugate the whole. 
For when with sorrow low my spirit bends, 
Depressed and lonely, like a wounded dove, 
It turns to thy kind face, my best of friends, 
Choosing the shelter of thy tender love; 
But when high aims and passion fill my breast, 
O prouder love, to thee my soul’s confessed, 


ie cry 
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SUMMER 


SUMMER 


ry’ teacher in our public schools who 
| rated from college or seminary 


or thirty years ago finds himself 
ich the same relation to science 
Rip Van Winkle, after his twenty 
ey awoke to tind himself bearing to 
gossip of his neighborhood. While 
er has been absorbed in h s school 

. science has not only vastly en 


s boundaries, but it has also simpli 
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\ 74 L ; 
manding that his instruetion shalNhe a 
level with the high-water mark of sci@mit 
investigations, obliges his teacher to ae 
quaint himself with at least one department 
of modern science. But this knowledge the 
teacher can not gain with satisfaction from 
the ordinary text-books; for nature, like a 
tenth-century manuscript, must be studied 
in its various phenomena at first hand. The 
daily work of the school-room, also, usually 





IN TIF 


fied its principles to the understanding of 
children. By the simplicity of these prin- 
iples, and by the constantly recurring illus- 
trations which they receive from the every- 
day phenomena of nature, science has become 
1 study peculiarly adapted to the student in 
the high school and the academy. But the 
same advance which fits it to form a part of 
the young student’s course unfits it as ¢ 
subject upon which the teacher may lecture 
or instruct. The student, therefore, de- 


FIELT. 


prevents a teacher from attempting voyages 
of discovery into new departments of learn 
ing; and he is, moreover, seldom able, for 
pecuniary or other reasons, to establish a 
laboratory, which is necessary to his pursuit 
of scientific studies. To furnish teachers, 
therefore, with instruction in the various 
departments of natural science is the pri- 
mary design of the establishment of the uu- 
merous schools which are held each summer. 

But this is not their only design. As the 
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courses of instruction in our colleges are en- | several occasions previous to the 
larged by means of elective studies, the stu- of 1873, when the Penikese School w a 
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dent finds he is able to avail himself of hard- | ed, Professor Agassiz and his colleay 
ly a tithe of the privileges his college offers. | fessor Shaler made expeditions with 


He finds that four years are too short for 
him to gain a liberal education in all the 
departments of knowledge. 


mathematics, or philosophy, he is compelled 
to neglect the physical sciences. But the 





It he wishes to | the summer of 1869 a dozen professors 
make a careful study of either the classics, | students, chiefly from the scientific 





number of students for the purpose of 
tific study and investigation. As « 


of Harvard University, made a trip t 
rado, where they achieved scientitic ; 





ANDERSON SCHOOL, PENIKESE ISLAND. 


summer school provides him with a royal 
road to either chemistry, zoology, botany, 
or geology. By its advantages he is able in 
the course of six weeks to gain a compre- 
hensive knowledge of a single department 
of science, and also to lay up an amount of 
mental energy sufficient to meet the drafts 
of his next years work. After a tramp 
through the Catskills, with genial professors 
and jolly fellow-students, engaged in study- 
ing the geological formation of the region, 
he returns to New Haven or Cambridge as 
well fitted for a year of hard work as if he 
had spent the summer in yachting along- 
shore, or in casting a fly on the Rangeley 
Lakes. He brings back with him, more- 
over, a knowledge of geology clearer in its 
principles and of greater practical use than 
his chum is likely to gain in his whole col- 
lege course. 

But a third purpose remains which the 
summer school fulfills. To a young woman 
of scholarly tastes a course of experiments 
in chemistry is more attractive than Sara- 
toga or the White Mountains. She would 
rather be a door-keeper in a chemical lab- 
oratory than dwell in the Profile or the 
Grand Union. Many a young lady of 
wealth and of culture finds more happiness, 
not to speak of knowledge, in spending six 
weeks im dissecting a clam and a lobster’s 
ear than her sister is able to extract from a 
life of Sybaritie leisure at the sea-side. 

The summer school is, however, hardly a 
new element in our educational system. On 








of considerable value. In the first four 
years of the present decade parties of stu- 
dents, under the charge of Professor Marsh 
and other Yale professors, made several ex- 
peditions to the region of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. The collections they secured were 
large and valuable, and are now deposited 
in the Museum of Natural History at New 
Haven. It was the custom of Professor 0: 
ton, of Vassar College, to spend a couple of 
weeks of his spring or summer vacation in 
visiting with a company of his enthusiasti: 
students the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
the Helderberg Mountains of New York, o1 
some other region equally rich in geological 
interest. It was not, however, till the mid- 
dle of the year 1873 that the first permanent 
summer school for the study of nature was 
established. 

It was near the close of the year 1872 that 
our great naturalist announced a purpose, 
which he had for a long time cherished, of 
organizing a school of natural history neat 
the sea-side during the summer months. It 
was chiefly designed, Professor Agassiz au 
nounced, for teachers who proposed to in 
troduce the study of natural history into 
their schools, and for students preparing to 
become teachers. For a time after the an 
nouncement it seemed probable that finan- 
cial difficulties would prevent that realiza 
tion of the project which it was universally 
recognized to deserve. But the generosits 


of Mr. John Anderson, of New York, proved 
to be the placidum caput which quieted the 
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{sea of pecuniary needs that threat- 
wreck the undertaking. 
vard’s Bay, twenty-five miles south- 
Newport, Rhode Island, stands the 
md of Penikese. It the most 
of the three western islands of the 
th group, containing about one hun- 
res of great fertility, with several 
if fine fresh-water, and is locked in 
southern shore by a beautiful bay. 
wd occupied by Mr. Anderson as his 
r home, it was presented to Professor 
for the To its 
ere it was admirably adapted. Spec- 
in the of its beach 
im in the waves that broke upon it. 
| umer’s sultriness was unknown to its 
Its buildings were fitted 
needs of the school. 


18 


use of his school. 


surrowed sand 


S cked acres. 
From an endow- 
fund of fifty thousand dollars, also the 

Mr. 


d, with laboratories, aquariums, dis- 


Anderson, a larger building was 


¢ tables, and lecture-room on the first 
ind with fifty-eight bedrooms, for the 


f the students, on the second. 
Sth of July, 1873, the 


8 | at Penikese was opened. 


On the summer 
The ad- 
s of its founder to his twoscore of stu- 
ts on the morning of that day indicates 
of his life which he now 
vy beginning to be realized: “Our object 
to study nature, and I bope I may lead 
uu in this enterprise so that you may learn 
» read for yourselves. We should make 
our text-book. Whenever we read 
ks, we are removed from the things we 
d be better acquainted with. Instead 
e things themselves, we appropriate the 


se purposes 


ature 


ott 


uterpretation of some one else; and how 
ever correctly we may have done this, we 

variably return to the study of the things 

emselves whenever we wish to make real 
rrogress; and I hope to live long enough to 
» text-books useless and hateful, with- 
even implying a reflection upon the 
services text-books may have rendered in 
past times...... The advantages you enjoy to- 
lay have given you greater facilities for 
work, better appliances, than I had myself, 
not merely when commencing my career, 
but when making some of my most impor- 
tant investigations.” 

A day at Penikese was a day of hard work 
ombined with that enthusiastic enjoyment 
which alone springs from the successful pur- 
t of knowledge. Every student on the 
sland worked with that enthusiasm which 
(gassiz himself felt, and with which he al- 
vays inspired his pupils. 


nal 
Make 


Stl 


There were no 
summer heats to dissipate the intellectual 
ind physical energies; there were few or no 
nterruptions from inquisitive visitors; there 
vere no dullards to retard the progress of 
unbitions students. The women spurred 
the men to attempting more advanced in- 
vestigations, and the men urged the wom- 
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en in turn to greater thoroughness in their 
analyses. Of a morning, Aurora has hardly 
risen from her ocean bed when the student, 
descending from his eight-by-ten bedroom, 
begins the day with the performance of that 
He 


is accompanied by his sister student, who, 


humble scientific duty, diggine clams. 


in long apron and short dress, is examining 
the contents of the lobster cages. Suecess- 
ful in their expedition, each returns to the 
simple breakfast that the island and its wa 
ters afford, and at its close, hastening to the 
lecture-room, they listen to a talk of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz (Agassiz’s lectures were al- 
ways talks) upon the methods of studying 
natural history. With their enthusiasm at 
the boiling-point, they begin at its conelu 
sion the regular work of the day at the dis 
secting table in the laboratory. While one 
is engaged in studying the muscles of the 
clam which he has unearthed, the other is 
absorbed in the contemplation of the won- 
ders of a lobster’s ear. The water in each of 
the forty-four aquariums is splashing with 
the movements of the newly captured ani- 
mals; the tables are covered with the débris 
of the dissections; the lines of students are 
picturesque, with the long-sleeved aprons 
and Greek-knotted hair of the women, and 
with the bare simplicity of the gentlemen’s 
toilet; the rough board walls echo the jests 
and expressions of surprise that fly from 
mouth to mouth. To the walk of the teach- 
ler among his students succeeds an intenser 
zeal, both on the part of one to whom he 
offers a corrective suggestion, and on the 
part of another to whom his word of praise 
is a much-needed tonic. In breaking with 
hammer and cutting with razor, in observ- 
ing with eye, microscope, and lens, in tra- 
cing on paper the forms analyzed, in walk- 
ing along the shore in search for specimens, 
and in discussing with professor or friend 
the value of some new theory in science, 
the student finds the hours of the day rap- 
idly passing away. The evening brings the 
closing lecture of the day’s work, by Dr. 
Packard on articulates, or by Professor Wild- 
er on vertebrates, and at its close he is suf- 
ficiently weary to ascend to his bare-walled 
chamber to see visions, like Peter on the 
house-top, of all manner of beasts and creep- 
ing things. 

The programme of a day’s work at Peni- 
kese differed, of course, with the days and 
with individuals. students studied 
only a few forms of animal life, while oth- 
ers made their work of a general nature. 


Some 


Some devoted much time to the microscope 
and its revelations, while others preferred 
to dredge for specimens near the “Sow and 
Pigs” and “ Hen and Chickens” reefs, where 
the nets brought to the surface animals of 
as singular appearance as the names of the 
rocks to which they clung. Indeed, the stu- 
dents, nearly all of whom were engaged in 
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LABORATORY OF THE SALEM SCHOOL 


teaching in our high schools and academies, 
were fitted by long years of study to select 
and to do their work without the direct su- 
pervision of their professors: guiding oth- 
ers, they knew how to guide themselves. 
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But soon after the close of the session va- | 


rious difficulties began to darken the pros- 
pects of the school. Near the end of the 


tion of the plan of the Penikese school took 
place ceased to think. Only a small sum 
of the endowment fund remained from the 
expenses of organization and of the first 
session. Appeals for aid made to the su- 
perintendents of publie instruction in the 
different States proved ineffective. A sec- 
ond session, however, was held in the sum- 
mer of 1874, which, in the character and 
method of the work done, did not differ es- 
sentially from the first. But before the ap- 
pointed date for the opening of the third 


Which was the 
of the schoo 


discussion t 


can be interest; 
so far as to 
that it snece 
blasting an ed 
al movement 
was bright 
promise of t 
est and most ey 


usefulness. ‘I 
and has recent 
deeded back 
Anderson, with 
contents, but it 
encumbered — \ 
small debt. 

The universal reeret 
arising from the 
donment of the | 
kese school was less 
ened, however, by th: 
establishment of 
merous other si 
on a similar basis an 
with similar purposes 
The Kirkland § 
at Cleveland, 
the charge of Protessor 
Comstock, of Corn: 
University, attracted a score of enthusiast 
students in the summer of 1875; but the sn- 
perior attractions of Philadelphia in the next 
summer did not permit a second session 
A summer school of biology, of zoology, and 
of botany was also established by the Pea- 
body Academy of Science in 1876, at Salem, 
Massachusetts. The attendance and thie pe- 
cuniary results of the first two sessions indi- 
cate that it may be as permanent an annua 
as certain species of the flowers which its 
students analyze. Intended primarily to 
the teachers of Essex County, it has attract- 
ed by its distinguished corps of instructors 
students from several States and from sey 
eral colleges. Among the twenty students 


| of the last session Virginia and Lonisiana 
year that busy brain in which the concep- | 


were represented, and of our colleges, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Cornell, and Williams sent eithe1 
professors, graduates, or students. The em 


| phasis which this school lays upon a person- 


session a discussion arose in a publie jour- | 


nal in regard to the management of the | 
school, between Professor Alexander Agas- | 


siz on one side and Mr. Anderson and his 


al acquaintance with nature and upon the 
importance of forming a correct method of 
scientific study is indicated in Dr. Packard’s 
opening address to the students: “ Biology 
as well as geology is a science of obserya- 
tion. The facts concerning the morphology, 
mode -of growth, and mutual relations of 
organisms must be learned by handling, ob- 
serving, and drawing the objects themselves. 
......We shall endeavor to study nature at 
first hand, and the scalpel, the pencil, and 
microscope will be the instruments of re- 
search. It will be better for us to study a 


friends on the other, the ultimate result of | few forms of life thoroughly, and thus from 
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earn how to study others. Special- 
the knowledge of a few forms, we 
irmn how to study and observe, so 
ra knowledge of others only time 
wanting The idea I would im 

n you is to spend the bulk of your 
the thorough study of a few typical 


f life. dissect and draw, learning how 


vez; and when you have learned to 
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hserve for yourselves, it will be easy to 
teach others. After becoming thoroughly 
iequainted with the structure of a sea-weed, 
a fern, a pine, a lily, a sea-anemone, a sea- 
rchin, clam, snail, worm, insect, fish, and 
bird, their structure and mode of develop- 
ment, then what time you have left you can 
levote to identifying species and observing 
ieir habits, collecting, and studying the 
lassifications of the different groups.” 
During the session of the Salem school 
eld last summer, the instruction comprised 
some ten lectures a week upon zoology 
ind botany, by Dr. Packard, Mr. John Rob- 
nson, and other distinguished scientists. 
[he principal work, however, of the stu- 


dents consisted of laboratory practice in the 
dissecting and drawing of specimens. rhe 
clam aloue oceupied the attention of a pari 
of the students for a week, and to the Tass 
hopper an equal amount of time was allow 
ed. In addition to the regular biological 
studies, Mr. Charles 8. Minot gave a course 
of six lectures and practical demonstrations 
and the Rev. E. ¢ 


in histology: . Bolles, one ot 


our most distinguished micro- 
scopists, gave instruction in the 
use of that 
ment of scientific investigation, 

In the summer of 1°74 Har- 
vard University established at 


necessary instru- 


Cambridge courses of instrue 
tion in chemistry and botany for 
teachers and for others qualified 
It added the 

next summer a course in geolo- 
gv These three or four courses, for pheno 
gemic and cryptogamic botany form two dis- 
t 


to pursue them. 


inet courses of study, make up the oldest, 
most complete, and largest of our summer 
schools. Established by and under the care 
of a university, their students receive the 
same training that is open to the college stu 
dent of a similar degree of proficiency. The 
classes of thirty-five in botany and of twen- 
| tv-five in chemistry are sufficiently large to 
allow that competition in study which num- 
! bers give, and not, on the other hand, large 
enough for the student to lose the sense of 
his individual responsibility. Open to both 
men and women, the majority of whom are 
teachers, these schools attract as faithful 
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and as brilliant a body of students as those 
who are the regular students of the college. 
That attainment in a single subject, more- | 
over, Which the college student, 
in consequence of the division 













of his labor, gains only by a 
year’s study, the summer stu- 
dent may, through the concen- | 
tration of his work, make in six 
weeks. To these schools the 
student is admitted 
without examination, 
and his progress de- | 
pends almost entirely | 
upon his own ability | 
and effort. The courses | 
are, moreover, so flexi- | 
ble that he can carry | 
forward his stud- | 
ies summer after | 
taking | 
them up at the be- 
ginning of one ses- 
sion at that point 
where he laidthem 
down at the close of the session of the pre- 


summer, 


LEAVING OAMP, 7 A.M. 


vious year, 

The instruction in chemistry consists of 
exercises and experiments in the laboratory 
and of occasional lectures. Connected with 
this course is a course in qualitative analy- | 
sis, in which lectures, supplemented by lab- 
oratory practice, are provided upon the 
methods of analyzing “ bases, acids, and sub- 
The in- | 
struction in the two schools of botany also 
consists of work in the botanical laboratories 
with microscopes and dissecting needles, and | 
All the greenhouse 
and botanical museums, with which the | 
university is fully equipped, are open with | 
the same privileges to the summer student | 
as to the Harvard Senior. They afford un- | 
usual facilities for the illustration of struc- | 
tural and systematic botany; and for the | 
collecting of specimens frequent excursions | 
are made in the fields or along the shore | 
with the university professors. | 

The Harvard School of Geology, which | 
closed its third session in August, types: 





stances of unknown composition.” 


in numerous lectures. 








STRUCK 


these summer schools, which, like Israe) ,; 
old, dwell in tents and have no pel 
abiding-place. 
after a fortnight of introductory y 
Cambridge, of a trip along the Con: 
in Western Massachusetts, and of a 
sion through the Catskill and Held 
mountains of New York. On the ( 
icut the quarries at Turner’s Falls, { 
for their bird tracks and vegetable re) 
were visited and investigated. In the Cats 
kills and Helderbergs the geological 
lems presented by these regions were st 
with great enth 
both by the profess 
and by the half se 
students. The firs 
sion, however, of 
Harvard School of ( 
ology is the best § 
tration of the work and 
character of schools of 
this peripatetic type 
lt was held at Cumber 
land Gap, where 
Virginia and 
Kentucky meet 
on the northern 
boundary of Ten 
nessee one of 
the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque regions of our whole coun 
try. The charm of the unbroken forests, the 
beauty of the Yellow Creek and Powell’s val 
leys, the ruggedness of the mountain ranges, 
formed a scene of Alpine grandeur to men 
who had been imprisoned in college dormi- 
tories with their philosophies and classics. 


The last session co 











RETURNING TO CAMP, 7 P.M. 


|The region offers, moreover, unusual op- 


portunities for the study of the American 
paleozoic rocks and of the structure of the 
Appalachian Mountains. About Cumber- 





A VEIN 











ip, too, is centred considerable inter- 
ng from our late war. The place 
ipied during the four years by de- 
ts from one of the opposing armies, 
Gap and the heights on either side 
rthe marks of earth-works and bat- 
Che white tents of Camp Harvard 
hed where an artillery camp once 
d that point from which the battery 
ed was the location of the lecture 
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lecture tent, where he listens to a talk by 
one of the professors on the 
problems that the day’s tramp will present. 
Equipping himself with compass, clinome- 
ter, a hammer for breaking and a lens for 
examining the rocks, and a knapsack for 
specimens, he sets out for a point three or 


geological 


four miles away, where nature reveals the 
The 


professor, who is at once his instructor and 


secrets of her early ages to his eye. 





CAMP HARVARD, CUMBERLAND GAP. 


ent. In this tent students who had ten 


| fellow-student, accompanies him. Questions 


years before been soldiers in either army | relating to geological difficulties are asked 
studied and took their lecture notes, as ea- and discussed. Stories are told, and the 
ger in their examination of a newly discov-| peals of laughter which they awaken echo 
ered fossil as once they were to turn each | and re-echo through the woods and along 





anise: 


‘ther into the condition of the trophy they 
scrutinize. 


( 


rhe day of a student at the Gap was the 


combination of the life of the primitive 
back woodsman with the training of colleges 
iid laberatories. He rises with the lark, 
ind, after as simple a toilet as that which 
requires, he breakfasts on smoked bacon 
d other delicacies such as the camp’s lard- 
affords, At its close he hastens to the 


| the cliffs. The two are as jolly as hunters 
| with good game within their rifles’ range, 
and as wise as a college professor and his 
faithful student. The enthusiasm in the 
| discovery of fossils, in coal measures, and 
| of sub-carboniferous limestones is mutual. 
In discussion and study, in digging and 
| breaking, in tramping and climbing, the 
| hours of the day rapidly speed away. With 
his knapsack heavy with specimens, and his 
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appetite sharp for his dinner of baeon, he 
returns to camp in the late afternoon. In 
the evening he writes up the notes of his 


day’s tramp, or discusses some scientific 
question with the botanist or the entomol- 
ogist, who are rejoicing in 


new specimens gained by 






























ei 
their day’s excursion, or in 
chatting with the score of 
his fellow-students as they 
fire in the centre of the 
camp. Phe 


rather round the open bon 


embers are 
burning low when, depart- 
ing to his tent, he wraps 
his blankets about him, and 
lies down to a sleep more 
sound than he ever enjoyed 
in old Hollis at Cambridge 
or in South Middle at New 
Haven. 


ment of the grandest 


In the enjoy - 


natural scenery and 
of the 
cam] 


novelties of 


life, in his sat- 


isfaction at the deep- 
ening brown of. his 
face and his harden- 
ing muscles, the stu- 
dent finds the six 
weeks of the session 
rapidly passing away 
He gains rest with- 
out dissipation, and 
knowledge almost 
without conscious 
study,and the budget 
of his expenses, he 
finds, is smaller than 
if he had spent the 
summer either in the 
mountains, or at 
the beaches of 
Old Orchard or 
Long Branch. 


ARDENT ASPIRANTS, 


One of the most successful, from the sci- 
entific point of view, as well as one of the 
most ubiquitous of the schools of the last 
summer was that connected with Butler 
University, of Irvington, Indiana. It was 
composed of a dozen professors and students, 


and in the course of its eight weeks’ session | 
its members travelled over a thousand miles | 
by rail and three hundred miles on foot. Its | 
route of travel lay through parts of Ken- | 


tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, and embraced the 
most central 
The mountains and caves 


picturesqne scenery of the 
Southern States. 


of Cumberland Gap, the gorges, cliffs, and | 


Niagara-like rapids of the French Broad 
see Mrs. Woolson’s article in the April num- 
ber of this Magazine for 1875), the valley of 
the Swanwanoa, with its magnificent white 


laurels, the rugged grandeur of the Black | 


Mountains, and the falls of the Toccoa, as 


| Jordan and Brayton. 


well as the glen and cataracts of 
lah, formed a series of the most 
and beautiful views of mountain 
scenery, No school of the last 
traversed a region in which nature 
played in greater variety or l« 
handiwork. But the athletic 

element, as well as the wsthetie, 
carefully cultivated by the membe1 
expedition than is usual among si 
A base ball ( 
organized which was wont to cons 
self worthy to meet any nine in 

States. Along the line of march 
frolicsome enthusiasm of the par 


its peripatetic type. 


a vent, and its lagging footsteps 


times quickened by its song: 
* We’re a band of jolly brothers; 
From the Hoosier State we come, 

And we're known through Norther 
For our wisdom, wit, and fun.’ 


The scientific results of the exp 
as the ti 
Collections from the flor 


are, however, as valuable 
delightful. 
the regions traversed were made, and s 
imens illustrative of several department 


| geology and .zoology were gathered 


collection of fishes was, however, the { 
and the most valuable. After leaving 


| Black Mountains, the school seined 


the rivers along its ronte, and succeeds 
securing specimens of twenty-thre 
species of fish, as well as of one genus | 
erto unknown to science—the Lag 
Many thousands of specimens of little-kiv 
or otherwise desirable species were also 
lected, as well as a large amount of 
mation in regard to the fishes of the S 
ern rivers. The United States Nati 
Museum will soon publish a bulletin of t 
scientific results of the trip, by Profess 
An expedition 
similar character is already planned for t 
next summer, which offers a line of 


|and of travel no less interesting than 


of the last. Starting from Livingston, 
tucky, the party will proceed through 
Creek Gap to Knoxville, and will thet 
strike across the Great Balsam Mountains 
through Rabun Gap, to the Tallulah Falls 
From this point it will travel in a soi 
westerly direction to the Gulf, and thene 
northwestward through Alabama, and dow! 
the Tennessee River. 

The schools whose work has already beet 
sketched seem to type in most respects the 
various other schools which were in s°ss 
the Jast summer. The “Normal Institute, 
however, that met at East Greenwich, on the 
western shore of Narragansett Bay, was s 


\ 


| comprehensive in its course of study, and si 


enthusiastically supported by a large body 
of instructors and lecturers, that its leading 
features should be briefly touched upon. It 
was primarily a school of musie, in whic! 
the course of instruction was essentially 





Sefer 





vith that offered by the best con 
Dr. Tourjée, ot the New En 


nservatory, acted as director, and 


e other distinguished instructors 
Carl Zerrahn, Mr. J.C. O. 
ston University, and the eminent 


Parker, 


Mr. B. J. Lang. Courses of study 
ever, also provided In” elocution, 
rman, and drawing. In addition 
rular instruction, numerous lect 


delivered by as eminent scholars 

r. W. Higginson, Walter Sinith, 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, Mr. 
N. Hudson, and Hon. B. G. Northrop, 


necticut Board of Education. But 
il interests of the school were not 
to be neglected. The large body 


ibers boarded together, and shared 
Execur 


pleasures and sports. 
re frequently made to pictur- 

ywoints along the shore and to isl 
the bay, to Newport, Block 
ito Rocky Point fumous 

un-bakes. 

school of languages at 

is well as the music 

Dr. 


b new 


Pourjée, repre 
departure in 
The 
the 

of the first 


rlustruction. 
school, if not 
S One 
e summer schools 
the 
vestudy ofthe 


ed to 


exX- 





ent and mod 

i ‘s. Its 

ster was Dr 

‘ veur, who is 

known in ed- 

itional  cireles 

his new meth- 

| of studying 

the “living lan- 

guages.” In the 

school of the last 

summer French 

the principal 
subject of study, MOVING Came into THE GULF. 

e it classes were 


ilso formed in Latin and German. Its at- 
ractions were sufficient to gather over a 

ndred pupils, among whom Amherst and 
Vassar colleges, the Normal College of New 
York, and the Packer Institute were repre- 
The 


success of the first session has enabled the 


scuted by either professors or students. 


master to announce the opening of a second 
session the next summer, in which a course 
of study in the languages much more ex- 

ided than the curriculum of most colleges 


ttords will be provided. Greek, Italian, and 
r Spanish will be studied, and two classes will 
e formed in Latin, three in German, and 


} four in French. 
rhe future position and character of sum- 


mer schools depend upon the same causes 
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from which their establishment originally 
sprang, and which have for four successive 
summers proi pted their continuance. That 
lack of training in science which so many 


bitterly 
ast 


teachers experience will coutinue 
and this lack 
can usually be supplied only by the facilities 

With 
courses 


ot 


eurrn 


for at |e another decade, 
Which the summer school provides, 
the the of the 


Instruct 


increase bumbet 
of 


the coll ve 


ili 


Ion 






























ulum the scholarly 


Sophomore will be 
more and miore in- 
clined to relegate 
his botany, zoolo 


gy, and Lreoroury 


to 
the summerschool, 
the 


study 


Since method 
ot 
demands is so dif 
ferent that 
the 
Classics or philoso 
phy that, through 
a comple te chahgee 


which it 


from 


required by 


in the character ot 


his mental work, 


he can receive that 


mental rest and reer 


ation which he needs 
The 
women, also, 
first 
in science is, l believe, constant 


Chis 


able 


number of the young 
to 


Instruction 


who desire 
receive rate 
ly Increasing. 
they are 
the 
in the future, 
draw a proportion 
from this But the 
reasons which caused the formation of sum 

of 
} 


tended to establish schools ofa similar cl 


instruction 
seldom to obtain at 
boarding-school, and therefore, 
the school will 
of 


same 


Summer 
large students 
class. general 


mer schools natural seience have also 


al 
acter devoted to topies other than scien- 
titic. 
Narragansett Bay and Dr. Sauveur’s schoo! 


Of this type are the music school on 
of languages, as well as Professor Kraus’s 
German school at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. The schools of this type will doubt- 
less increase in number and patronage, but 
not, I think, to extent; 
for the subjects in which they offer instrue- 


any ¢ onsiderable 


tion are too similar to the regular curricu- 
academy to allow 
devote their \ 
provide. The 
ence, however, will probably continue to in- 


Although 


already 


lum of college or 
to 
studies they 


many 
to the 


a hools of sci- 


students acations 


crease in number and influence. 


n Massachusetts 


a8 many are or- 


ganized as can be well supported, yet the 
in the Western 

doubt not, in at 
tracting of students. If 
the University of Michigan would establish 
summer of 


establishment of several 


States would sueceed, I 


a large number 


courses instruction, as her sis- 





bie 
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ter university at Cambridge has done, she 
would greatly increase that debt of grati- 


| intended for the teachers and st 


tude which the whole West already owes | 


her. 


summer schools as now established is their 
popular character. They are pre-eminently 
common schools. Their charges for instruc- 
them are so low as to allow any teacher or 
student of moderate income to become a pu- 
pil. The sea-side laboratories which have 
recently been established in Europe were 


the whole country, and, through ¢ f M 
every child in every red school-hoi 


| ery State. 
One of the most delightful features of the | 


I can not close this article wit] 
pressing my gratitude to Professo: 


| der Agassiz, Dr. Packard, Mr. W. M 


| preparation. 


| Jun., and Mr. James Mullen, the ph 
tion and the other expenses connected with | 


pher of Cumberland Gap, for many 
kindness shown me during the cours 
By their aid, as well a 


| aid of several other teachers in out 


| schools, the writing of this paper h 


intended only for the professional few. But | rendered not only possible, but eve 


our summer schools of science were and are | lightful task. 














SUOWING A NATIVE THE WONDERS OF ENTOMOLOGY, 


OLD FLEMISH MASTERS. 


I.—QUENTIN MATSYS. 


get are such conflicting statements | to the immunities of a burgher of necessity 


concerning the “famous blacksmith of 
Antwerp,” that the date and place of his 
birth even can not be positively stated. For 


more than three hundred years a feud has | 


waged between Louvain and Antwerp, each 
claiming him as a son. For Louvain the 
most formidable champion has been M. Ed- 
ward van Even, who, in poring over the 
registers of the city, found that in 1440 Ar- 
nold and Nicholas Massys were allowed in 
Louvain the immunities of burghers, and ac- 
cordingly claims that Quentin is one of their 
descendants, as in the said city there was 
living from 1469 to 1530 a famous lock-smith 
and clock-maker named Matsys. Also that 
Guichardin—who, however, is oftentimes 
regarded as of doubtful authority 
list of contemporary painters, mentions that 


Quentin Matsys was born in the old capital | occupations at the same time in places so 


of Brabant. 


For Antwerp the disputants are the edit- | fred Michiels, Rubens and the Antwerp School, 
ors of the catalogue of the museum at Ant- | published in 1854, the discussion is resumed, 
werp, who, taking up the cudgels, contend | and M. Michiels agrees with M. De Burbure 
that Van Even proves nothing by his facts, | in his conclusions. 


in his | 


for that, according to the old Brabantin« 
| laws, it is by no means clear that the right 
| implied residence in the eity granting such 
| privileges. Also that in Antwerp, from the 
year 1446, and even before, there are traces 
of a family of Metsys or Massys, who orig- 
inally came from Malines. Then M. De Bur- 
| bure, who examined with patient care the 
| musty archives of the cathedral, discovered 
| that from 1456 to 1466 there lived one Jean 
| Metsys in Antwerp, who wrought for the 
|cathedral many works in iron, and was, 
| besides, intrusted with the care of the fa- 
| mous clock of St. Jacques, and that after his 
death, attributed to the year 1467, his widow 
| was paid money due on the work of her hus- 
| band. There is also a suggestion that the 
| Metsys of Louvain is confounded with this 
|one. - It is considered strange there should 
| be two of the same name pursuing identical 
| near each other. In the late work of M. Al- 
Be it as it may, though i 
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te and place of his birth are in donbt, 
whieved his fame at Antwerp, and 
vays be associated with the quaint 
eityv, and there he died. rhe spell- 
s name is also in dispute; his son 
Massiis, but as nearly as it can be 


QUENTIN 


deciphered on his ‘ Descent from the Cross,” 
the Louvre, he signed it Matsys. 

Every one who visits Antwerp goes, of 
course, to the cathedral, and if they enter 
there by the principal gate, the nearest way 
to it is through the obscure “Place aux 
Gants,” in the centre of which stands one of 
he sights of the city—the famous well. Of 
he many who daily draw water from it, prob- 
ibly few ever think of its beauty ; but to the 
tourist and connoisseur it possesses great at- 
tractions. Four upright bars of iron, spring- 
ing from the four corners of the margin, sup- 
port and are encircled by clustering tendrils 
and graceful leaves. Midway from the four 
shafts are sprung four arches, meeting at 
the top, and forming a pedestal, which is 
crowned with a figure of the patron saint 
of Antwerp, the knight Brabon. According 
to the legend, the giant Antigon, who lived 
on the borders of the Scheldt, was in the 
habit of levying black-mail on the Flemish 
merchants, and his punishment of such as 


t 
t 
t 
t 





resisted his claim was to cut off one of their 
hands, from whence the name Antwerpen 
(hand cut off fhe valiant knight Brabon 
avenged the wrongs of his countrymen by 
assailing the giant, overpowering him, and 


in turn depriving him of his right band. 


MATSYS. 


The knight is represented in armor, leaning 
on his lance, and his figure, the statues 
midway on the four uprights, the leaves, 
curves, tendrils, are all marvels of workman- 
ship, even when compared with the many 
other beautiful specimens of the iron-work 
of the fifteenth century still existing. It 
seems impossible that such grace, delicacy 
of outline, and finish in detail could be 
fashioned by a hammer; there are few old 
shrines or chalices which are carved with 
such skill or taste, and the famous black- 
smith surpassed in iron with his heavy tools 
the artistic gold-workers with their more 
easily worked metal and delicate, skillful 
tools. This beautiful piece of work is by 
tradition attributed to Quentin Matsys, who 
was called the master in iron, though then 
barely of age, and who bet with a fellow- 
workman that out of a single piece of iron, 
and with one hammer, he would fashion the 
well cover, and gained the bet. Further- 
more, the romance-lovers tell us that for 
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THE ENTOMBMENT OF OURILST, 


the love of fair Adelaide van Tuylt—whose | dozen alongside of the first.” Fanenberg 
father, a painter, regarding a blacksmith as| vouches for the truth of this story. If this 
unworthy to be his son-in-law, refused Mat- | tale of his travels is true, it must have been 
sys as a suitor for his danghter—the reject- | then that he wrought in England the iron 
ed lover, abandoning the trade in which he tomb which covers the grave of Edward IV 
stood so high, vowed to become an artist, | in Windsor Chapel, and the ineasing of tl 
and travelled through Germany and even | baptismal fonts in St. Peter’s at Louvain, 
England, working at his profession only to | both of which works are attributed to him 
obtain the wherewithal to prosecute his art In proof of the truth of this story of his 
studies, and at last returned to Antwerp, | love, the dubious are triumphantly referred 
where, as his merits were speedily recog- to the inscription, composed by Lampsonius, 
nized, the stern father yielded, and Matsys | on the portrait of Matsys, and to that which 
married his lady-love, though the people} Cornelius van der Geest in 1629 had en 
still persisted in calling him the blacksmith. | graved on the pedestal erected to the mem- 
The proof he gave of his skill was, entering | ory of the artist, and which in its famous 
Van Tuylt’s studio when the painter was ab- | line comprises all that need be said: 

sent, he painted on the cheek of a figure on | 
the easel a fly, which the painter, returning, 
tried to drive away, and finding it a work 





“Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


The practical, unromantie seekers after 


of art, asked who had painted the insect. | truth assert that though there is no doubt 
In answer, Matsys demanded, “ Do you think | that Quentin Matsys was bred a blacksmith, 
the man capable of doing this a sufficient- | still he was a man of such delicate nerves 
ly good painter to marry your daughter?” | and feeble body that his health was not 
“If he can not marry her, ’tis not for lack | such as to permit him to endure the sever 
of merit.” “ Well, I painted the fly, and if | labor of working in iron, and owing to his 
you have any doubt about it, I will paint a! delicacy of execution and skill in the use 
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began by carving in wood and | it 


for the churches in Antwerp, | soul 
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vely shown to be the case?), the artist 


there found vent 


No mere iron-worker 


idually advanced to painting.| could have fashioned that clustering mass 


in his life of him, says: “Some | of 


the first unfolding of his geni 


genlu 


ied by the sight of i print which | ed 


1 to him by a friend who came to | | 


him a visit, while in a declining state 

ealth from the labor of his former em 

ment, and that by his copying the print 
th some degree of snecess he was inspired 
th a desire to learn the art of design.” 


his seems hardly likely. Quentin Mat 


s had too absolutely the artist tempera- 
nt—and had from his boyhood, whether 
lived in Lonvain or Antwerp, been sur 
nuded by pictures calculated to inflame 
s love of art—to have waited until some 
nee brought to him the desire of design 


ue The love story seems to assimilate 


etter to what we know of his disposition ; 


dif he did build the well (and why should 


ve not believe it until the contrary is pos 
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And time to work, 


leaves and tendrils 


und training, not desire, were what he lack 


His whole-souled devotion to his art 
] 


LIS patie ht laboriousne ss, Cure of det ul, and 


bh) 


‘THE MISERS.” 


honesty in his work, show that he was an 
artist born, not made by circumstances, 
Whatever may have guided him in his 
choice of a profession, we learn from the 
register of the Brothers of St. Luke, at Ant 
werp, that in 1491 or 1492 he was received 
as free master of the guild, that he was al 
ready held in high esteem by his brothers, 
for he then had. pupils, and in 1496 a medal 
was struck off in his honor Among his 
pupils were Ariaen in 1495, Willem Muelen 
broee in 1501, Edward Portugalois in 1564, 
and Hennen Boechmakere in 1510. Aceord- 
ing to some writers, Quentin Matsys’s own 
master was Roger van der Weyden; but this 
is an error, for that artist died in 1464, as 
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has been correctly proved beyond doubt, | rounded by the holy women and 1 
and he must have been confounded with | prepared Him for His burial. Jey 
one of the many who bore the same name. seen in the distance. There is, « 
It must be allowed that Quentin Matsys’s | much in the picture to condemn 
earlier works showed that he had studied | coloring, grouping, and anatomy 
under the Bruges masters, and to a great de- | sentiment, beyond reproach or { 
gree partook of their prejudices; but still he | ing, is perfect. When one com) 
exhibited the beginnings of an originality | picture with the works of the Ita 
even in the two paintings in the Antwerp | ists—for ere this Raphael, Angelo, D 
Museum, which are amoung his first produc- | had given to the world some of t 
tions —the one of Christ, the other of the Vir- | pictures—the incongruities and sh 


gin. The artist’s hand was timid. He still | ings are almost painfully apparent 
withered, in the curves of the faces and the | should be remembered that to Matsys | 
poses of the figures, and in sentiment, to the | was but a name; of its painters h 
teachings and traditions of the former Flem- | nothing ; for him there had been no 
ish painters. Christ is draped in a red tunic, | sance; he stood alone; there wer 
fastened at the breast with a clasp set with | with whom he could compare hims: 
precious stones; a glory encireles His head; 


see where he failed and they excelle 
spite of the lack of beauty and 
blessing; by His left stands a cross curious- | the faces and tigures, the almost er 


His right hand is raised as if invoking a 


ly carved, The Virgin, the pendent picture, | grouping, no art lover, no one who « 


shows an advance in treatment. She is | preciate the pathos of the scene | 
more human in expression; one could al- | trayed, can look on the picture mn 
most believe her to be a portrait. She is |The soul of the artist is in his worl 
the type between the early and the late | painted from his heart, and we reco 
Flemish style—the one with no humanity, | and respect the loving adoration, tl 
the other purely material, with no trace of | found reverence, the perfect faith, ot 
spirituality. The details of this picture are painter, 

most exquisite, and the coloring, though | Ifthe founder of no school, Matsys is 
pale, soft and tender, There is at Nurem- | the visible link between the Bruges co 
berg, in the Chapel of St. Maurice, a Trinity | ists—one might almost call them mit 

and a Crucifixion of Matsys’s, which show | ists—and the glowing style of Rubens 
more confidence in his own conceptions, and his school. He mixed his colors with 

a further advance in the right direction } hand, he drew with a firm touch, an 
that of trusting to his own genius rather | derstood the secret of strong contrasts ; 
than blindly accepting and following estab- | flesh-tints have a brillianey and wai 
lished rules. Yet it was not until 1508, when | wanting in his contemporaries. Mensa 
in the maturity of his powers he painted | who saw this picture in 1763, says: Tho 
“The Entombing of Christ,” that he broke | over two hundred years have passed s 
away from the past and gave full vent to | the picture was executed, the colors are s 


his genius. | fresh, so beautiful, that one feels as thouy 
The Joiners’ Guild in Antwerp, desiring | looking at a miniature.” 
fitly to decorate the chapel belonging to| The same qualities which render the “ E1 


them in Notre Dame in the year 150%, com- | tombing” so valuable appear also in * The 
missioned Matsys to paint for them an altar- | Descent from the Cross,” in the Louvre, 
piece and the two panels intended as doors. many years wrongly attributed to Lucas 
Matsys was not trammelled with any sug- | von Leyden, but now established to be the 
vestions, and the result was his masterpiece. | work of Matsys. In the centre of this \ 
The right panel represents Herodias bearing | orous picture, painted in glowing colors « 
on a silver dish the bleeding head of John |a background of gold, is Nicodemus on a 
the Baptist; the left panel, St. Jolin ander- | ladder detaching Christ from the eross; a 
going his martyrdom in the ealdron of boil- | servant aids him, and is supporting the left 
ing oil. These pictures, represented with | arm of Christ, and one of the holy wony 
that mixture of the familiar and dramatic | the right. Near them stand Joseph of Ai 
common to the early artists, rendered still | imathea and Mary Magdalene, and behind 
more peculiar to our eyes by the quaint | her another woman bearing the crown ot 
draping of the fifteenth century painters, | thorns. On the left John sustains the faint 
are highly esteemed by art lovers, but still| ing Virgin. In the foreground are bones, a 
ave dwarfed in interest by the central sub- | vase of perfume, and the numerous accesso 
ject, * The Entombing of Christ.” ries always introduced into the pictures of 
Afar in the distant background, a land-| that day. As in his other works, the san 
scape intervening, is to be seen the mount peculiarities are observable, a disregard ot 
of Calvary, and on it the three crosses;| style, faultiness of drawing, awkwardness 
from two still hang the malefactors, but the | of pose—all the traces of an artist ignorant 
third is vacant. Direetly in the foreground | of the graces and charms of the Italian 
the body of Christ is supported and sur-| school. The draperies are singularly quaint 
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es peculiar, as, for instance, the 
es of Mary Magdalene so quaint 
ve as to make an inattentive cas 


er regard the picture as nothing 


biz 


ince, than a arre production 
painter; but on examination the 
appreciate the naive charms 
rk. which are many. Matsys cer 


sroduced the fearful pallor the 
vidity, the pathetic uncomeliness, 
h death all he 
uid, as few artists have succeeded 
Death is 


mt all-powerful, and the 


an 


invests on whom 


not revolting or un 


anguish 
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mourners, the lation of the scene, a 


tious patience 
ot por 
ly that of the Magdalene 
ts the Mat 


One 


are portrayed with 


Phe 


traits, particul: 


1 cOonsCc1el 


faces seem like those familil: 


il 
il 


which, once seen, haun memory 


studied before 


SYSsS pictures shoule rT 


Is accustomed to the splendors of Italian art. 


for after that their defects seem manifold: 
the incongruities are sO apparent then that 
the virtues and beauties are almost obscured 


The two pietures above described raised 


Matsys’s fame. He was now always called 
Maste1 Que ntin, and numerous orders tlow 
ed Phe 
agreed to pay him 300 florins, but they were 
able to the whole sum, and or 
larger part continued to 


Matsys’s death to his children. 


in upon him Joiners’ corporation 
never 
the Interest 
atter Ye 
atter, Philip IL, anxious to own the picture 
which the 
fused, no Elizabeth 
better ot 
equivalent to 40,000 florins 


raise 
pay 


irs 


offered a large price, guild re 


did Queen fare ny 


with her offer 5000 nobles 


rose 
The corpora 
was, however, so much 


tion Impoverishe 


by the long wa 


With Spain that they felt 
they would have to part with their cherish 
ed picture. But owing to the efforts of the 
Martin Vos, the of the 


guild agreed in 1580 to cede the painting to 


painter cle deans 
Antwerp, in consideration of an 
What its 


value would be nowadays one would hardly 


the city of 


annual payment of fifty florins. 
like to conjecture 

About 
painted his “ 
of the chapels 


this time 
Christ 
but 


Matsys must also have 
on the 


of this 


Cross.” for one 


work we have 


only traditional knowledge, as it, the chap 


el, and many other rare artistic productions 


were destroyed by the iconoclasts), and the 
triptyeh for St. Peter’s at the 
chapel dedicated to St. Anne, the centre 
piece Holy Family 
the left panel, the angel appearing to Zach 
arias, the right, the death of the Virgin He 
was now in the full tide of success, and Ant 
He had some 
for love of whom 
1509 


Louvain, in 


of which represents a 


werp was proud of his fame. 
time before lost his wife, 
he became a painter, and in 108 o1 
he married again, one Catharine Heyenes, 
whose portrait, bearing date of 1520, is at 
Not only 


tin Matsys esteemed ; he i 


as 


Florence. an artist was Quen 
8 reported to have 
been a fine musician, and also to have had 
literary 
He was 
the | 
friends were numbered Albert Diirer, Pierre 
Petrus Eg 
More, and 


who always spoke highly of 


acquirements and 


the fri 


eading men of his « 


prociivities 


and correspondent of 


lay. Among these 


Gilles idius 


Su 





Thomas Erasmus, 
he 
was held in high regard. In 
a letter Erasmus, 4 Cal 
ends of September, 1526, he 


of Matsys 


his talents, and by whom 


by 


speaks in glow 


ing terms, and calls him “in 





signis artifex.” Félibien, 


his Conversa- | Wife.” 
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Phe date of this, as dist 


tions on the Lives of the Painters, says: “Inj can be deciphered, is 151k. I} 


the cabinet of the late King of England, | and expression of the couple 


Charles II., there are in the same frame the | accessories are in the most appre 


iphaelite style; he has evident 


portraits of Erasmus and Petrus Egidius, | R: 

the latter holding in his hand a letter writ- | the woman from life, and has not 
ten him by their friend More.” It was] one harsh outline—for instance, he 
wbout this very picture that More addressed | are singularly ugly—but the fide] 

some verses to Matsys, the text of which is | detail is wonderful. One can har 
preserved by Burigny in his life of Erasmus, | nize in this hard, realistic pictur: 


and in which the artist is compared to Apel- | of the artist of “The Entombin« 
les. It was from personal regard that Mat-/ this same style, but better know) 





“THE BANKER AND HIS WIFE.” 


sys painted these portraits; he preferred 
interiors, shops, counting-rooms, ete., where 
he could introduce bankers fondly lingering 
over their gold, counting and weighing their 
duecats and sequins, or merchants gloating | 
over their superb gold-work. 
He had now, his youth and middle life | 
passed, taken to painting purely realistic 
subjects, and there is in the Louvre a piec- 
ture in this style, one of his very best, which 
has never been copied, “ The Banker and his 








| characteristic drawing; the toueh is sim) 





been extensively copied, is “The Misers,” 
Windsor Castle. Burger, in his work, 7 
ures of Art Exhibited at Manchester, says of t! 
picture: “The execution is in a great degre: 
lacking in boldness, but is of a repressed a1 


and decided, without the excess of minut 
which generally prevails in this class 
pictures.” 

The character which Matsys has give 
the tigures, the perfect manner in which t 

















ls its story, make it, if possible, 


to “The Banker and his Wife 
it first strike the examiner of 
Misers” is the coloring; one of the 


the 
sa green cap, and is dressed in red 


thed in green with a red « ip; 


startling contrast of colors is also 


e in “The 
it Antwerp. 
ir and fresh, and perhaps too much 


the 


singu 


Accountants,” in 
The tones are 


who delights only in harmoni 





s and shadings, Matsys’s color 


t devoid of crudeness and hardness. 
Che Misers” and kindred subjects 
Matsys said, 


imps im criticising 


e is too glaring.” Unfortunately 
fame, the majority judge of Quentin 


s from his later works, all painted in 


inner, and of similar subjeets; and in 
g at these works, some rather over 
d. in which the colors glow with an 


metallie lustre, and which display 
genius than patient work and fidel 
realize that, although the old artist 

ded his pencil with a firm hand, he 
tlived the age of passionate emotion 

1 ¢ nabled him to concelve and execute 

ma portrayed in “ The Entombment,” 

s beyond all question his greatest 

He faithfully and hard to 

nd of his days, painting and superin 

ig the education of his large family, 
died in 1531. His earlier biographers 

e erred in asserting the date of-his death 

3; 1529, for his name occurs in an act passed 


Wol ked 


» magistrates of Antwerp, July 8, 1530; 
on the 12th of October, 1531, the power 
vide his property between his widow 
was granted, and the 
sters of the cathedral speak of “the 
th of Master Quentin during the year 
the 1530 


The last picture he prob- 


minor children 


prised between Christmas of 
| that of 1531.” 
ly painted is a portrait bearing date 1531, 
e possession of Lord Northeote, which 
M. Waagen speaks of in terms of disparage- 
Matsys left as inheritor of his fame and 
inner a son Jean, who is often confounded 
th his father, as his best the 
pies he made of his father’s pictures, but 
io «id faithful to 
eachings, and yielded to the seductions of 


Italian schools, 


works are 


not long remain his 
though always retain- 
He painted 
Bathsheba,” in the Louvre, and “ The Heal- 
¢ of Lobias,” at Antwerp 
his labored design and faulty coloring.* 


» a stiffness of execution. 
good examples 


ough at first there were many copyists of 
juentin Matsys, before the end of the six- 
enth century the influence from Italy was 
powerful, and his admirers ceased to ad- 
Jean’s son Cornelius was an engraver of note. 
re is a Bible (date 1550) adorned with his prints, 


best being twelve scenes in the life of Samson. 
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Although Matsys founded no school, he 


exercised some intluence on his contempo 


raries; but his force lay in his sentiment, 
Which is not transmissible to pupils. Pre 
serving to some extent the traditions of the 


mintaturists of Bruges, he vet added much 


Like 


the religion of de 


nature, believed in 


tail, the ge 


them he followed 


nius of patience 





He waS pre-eminently realistic in his later 
years; painted ugliness serupulous was 
Flemish in his conscientiousness, but sur 
passed ilk h Ss ¢ oloring his tear he rs ind com 


and when Rubens 


to the 
: - 
blacksmith of Antwerp for remaining faith 


peers ; compared with 


and his followers one feels vratetul 


ful to his instinets, and staving off for a 
While the advent of the purely material 
school Though his works may lack ele 
gance and grace, they are true to nature, 


and in his ideal efforts he shows loyal, pro 


found emotion, dramatic and pathe tie sent 


ment, Which many of his superiors in tech 


nicalities have never attained to 
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I hear t hoofs upon tl ! 
I ar fa r, fainter s 
rhey stole, tt 8 ri vay 
} t Son 
Bene ( Iw have th } } this ht 
I take thee f i 
Beatrice. 1 would not deny you: but, by this good 
day, I vie Ipon great persuasion ; and, partly, to save 


your life Much Ado about Nothing 


| )' RING the indolent summer days a lit- 
tle party was rusticating in one of the 
midland counties of Ohio. Mrs. Betts came 


to the farm-house for the benefit of her 
daughter’s health; her niece, Kate Allen, 
came because she was tired of city life; her 


brother, sturdy John M‘Cook, came because 
he knew she would need one sensible 


Dr. Leandet 


person 
Marle came 


because his system needed recuperation aft 


to manage things; 


er the severe strain of his professional du 


ties; and Benton Montgomery came because 


he had nothing else to do At least so they 
all said. 
of the best 


the 


Jacob Stahlen’s farm was one 


in the State. Broad County is not in 
dead-level lowlands of Ohio, and rich as 
through 


the straight reads run for miles unbroken 


are 


those grain-covered plains Which 


of ground, or even by a 


State, 


by any rise stone, 


the eastern part of the with its yel- 


tly swelling Lills, possesses advantages for 


pasture as well as for a variety of crops 


Broad fields there are in Broad County, coy 


ered with thick standing corn, but they are 


bounded by hills upon whose sides cattle 
graze, and from whose hearts the farmers 
dig their own coal. There are few towns, 


dot 
each with its great red barns with rows of 


but farm-houses the landscape, 


snug 


painted green windows, the roofs ornament 


ed with fancy vanes, a gilt horse or ox, and 











t ; 

if 

if 

i 

a 
. Ay 

tie 5 

a 

a 


i 
Hy 





ee ee 


Seni a EA TE, MELEE TLE MPEP 








a little menagerie of golden 


ns of the owner wealth and 





houses ire renerally 


built of red brick, with green blinds tightly 
closed in front both above and below, the 
»slistered door, and trim, unused gravel-walk 


eading down to the showing 


front gate, 
that “company,” the only “open, sesame,” 
that brings them into use, is a rare event. 

Mrs. Betts, a widow of easy fortune, had 


ong bee 


accustomed to procure country 
supplies from Jacob Stablen’s farm, and in 
this year of 1863 she had decided to try a 
few weeks of country air at the same place. 
With some difficulty 
suaded to open the darkened front of her 


Frau Stahlen was pei 


large house, and the city ladies, after ban 
ishing the feather-beds, found their rooms 
ery pleasant in spite of the high old-fash 
bedsteads, patchwork quilts, rag car 
pets, al ad the vTeat lure jars ornamented 


vith crocodiles, and filled with withered 
The quiet life 


rose leaves faintly fragrant. 
had its charm: it was so novel to go to bed 
it nine o’clock and rise at five, so quaint to 
eat in the kitehen and use two pronged 
forks, so delightful to be free from visits 
ind elaborate muslin dresses, and wear cal 
lday long. 


Six o'clock saw the party assembled for 


the evening meal in the farm-house kiteh 
the stove stood in a shed beyond, but 

n every other respect it was a genuine 
itchet The long table was covered with 

oarse white linen, and the ero kery was 


f that small-figured blue pattern copied 
from antique china, which makes it difficult 


for any one brought up in the country to 


realize the preciousness of the imported 
vare Jacob Stahlen sat at the head of 


the table, below on either side came the 


ity guests, and farther down a number o 
farm laborers; Frau Stahlen and her stout 
handmaiden acted as waiters, and all jom 
ed in general conversation with democratic 
partiality. 

Mina,” said Ben 


* Cottee be 


Another eup of coftee, 
re stout handmaidet 


omes almbrosia with such cream as this, 


Cream is the idealization of nutrition,” 
replied Mrs. Betts. 


eavor to taste if; it will bring 


* Leonora, my love, pray 
back the 


rose to you cheeks. Will it not. Ben 


But Benton was listening to Kate, and 
lid not hear his aunt’s appeal. Although 
he called her “aunt,” he was only her half 
nephew, if by such a term can be under 
tood the child of a half-sister. 

Surely, Miss Leonora, TOSses would be Sil- 
perfluous when the lilies are so beautiful,” 
said Leander Marle, laying down his knife 
ind fork, and staring solemnly at the deli- 
ate Miss Betts, who sat opposite. 


<>» 


s am too pale,” lisped Leonora, with a 
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languishing glance of her dark « 
have always known that, Dr. Mark 

** Oh, call it fair, not pale,’ ” r I 
der, making the quotation with s 
racy. 

“Give me a cup of coffee,” Kate 
ing, “and I defy the world.” 

“T trust the feminine nature is 1 
ble of defiance, Katherine,” inte rp 
Betts. 

‘IT only use the word in a Piel 
sense, Aunt Am. ‘Tea I despise. 8 
the man under fifty who drinks te 
choice, and I despise him also. Snel] 
would be capable of going sleigh-1 
a tall hat.” 

“It is a mysterious circumstances 
private life I néver see cottee-urns w 
lamps lighted,” said Benton, in a 
tone. “They all have lamps—indee 
but tot 
saic masculine mind they are somew 


iamps are their chief glory 


satisfactory.” 


‘Lamps ees not zave,” observe 
Stahlen, as she brought in a fresh 
of spice cakes; “dey bursts up.” 

“Tf one has any thing, let him er 
* Life is short 


us have our coffee hot and our sofas 


said Kate, decidedly. 
from covers.” 
“If IT have rightly understood the eu 
literature of the day, methods have be 
vised for transmuting decayed barr 
boxes into choice articles of furnitm s 
superior to those obtained from the 
furniture dealers,” said Leander Mat 
‘IT never can read any of those artic 
“Whenever | 


‘Take a barrel,’ L always skip.” 


said Leonora, languidly. 


* Just as I do when I see any thing 
the ancient Romans,” said Benton. 

“And I when I see any Scotch words 
‘Hout awa,” 

‘But surely, Montgomery, vou do not 
travene the generally received opinion 1 


said Kate. 


varding the grandeur of the Roman nation ? 
began Leander, gravely. 

‘TI don’t contravene any thing, Marl 
but I was crammed with ancient Roma 
when I was a boy, and of the modern Ro 
mans I saw enough last winter.” 

“But the Italians are renowned for t] 
dreamy beauty and large lustrous eyes, ar 
they not ?” 
had been once called “ Tuscan” by an orga 
grinder of superior tact. 

‘IT don’t know; I am not interested 


said Mrs. Betts, whose own orbs 


handsome men,” replied Benton, laughing 

‘ Beauty is despicable in a man,” observe: 
Kate. “It is a positive misfortune, whe 
as bona fide ugliness is fascinating.” 

Now Benton’s manly face, lighted by bea 
tiful brown eyes, the color of all others 
the most bewitching, could lay no claim to 
ugliness, while Leander had what is called 
an interesting countenance—straight blac! 
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seriously. 



















doa vreat d splay of torehead whicl ce there was anothe laugh. 

i black coat and prunella shoes “Age is a mere matter of comparison,’ 
roat seemed to exceed all other) said Mrs. Betts “You, Benton, are twenty 
length, so that his collars had! two, five years older than Leonora: and Dr 

vance of being what ladies cal Marl s twenty-six, tive years older than 
ed.” Kate There should ways be that differ 
time Farmer Stahlen had finisl ence between husbane d fi Mr. Betts 

lessen, and leanin av back in his my Albert Vas five years ny senior, ane 
surveyed the company with silent | we were, oh! so ] ippy! Here the widow 
til Benton’s words attracted his applied her de cate handkerchief gracefully 
to her eyes 
haf been in Europe, young man ?” “You have a fine lot of stock, Stahlen 
his slow wav. said Mr. M‘Cook vhoa ivs headed off his 

I spent six months in Germany sister’s sentimental reminiscences with de 

er-land, I suppose,” replied Benton. | termined energy 

said the farmer, interrogatively. “Yes,” replied the farmer, with proud 






better than | complacency; “dey’s good beasts 





liked Germany 





country.” ‘You have some tine horses. I see 



















said the tarmer again, this time af ‘Yes I spend dwo dousand dollar f 
ely. dem I gets more when I sells 
ou had been here instead of in Eu “T should like to go over the farm wit] 
would have entered the army, || you: it is the best in the cour tv. I hear 
said Mr M‘Cook, finishing his “TT takes vou some day [o-morrow I goes 
ft bread and milk. to Dodsville with de boys to get a mash-een 
s: but it is not too late now, Sir.” ‘Shall you stay all day 
Benton, you surely would not fight “Yes One day to go,one day to come 
the gallant Southerners!” said Le back ; de mash-een must be drove careful.” 
th graceful enthusiasm Atter tea the visitors strolled down the 
Thou pretty traitor!’ exclaimed Mrs. | grassy lane toward the river, all but Kate. 
‘See, Benton, how she blushes!” vho went up to her room to finish a letter 
haf a son who wanded to vo, but he A flat-bottomed skiff was moored under a 
irried instead,” observed Farmei villow on the ban 
“Do you eare to go out, my love ?” said 
r son does not reside with you,” ob-| Mrs. Betts to her dauehte “There are 
Mrs. Betts to the farmer water-lilies round the bend Benton would 


He lifs below here ’bout dree mile | be deii 









illey 






It must be pleasant for you to have a/ der, brisk] 
ter-in-law settled so near vou.” said ‘Oh no,” said Benton, as he eauneht the 
Betts to the farmer's wife, with an affa- | young doctor’s wistful glanee toward Miss 









le Betts, “ Leouldn’t think of forein ipon you 
























> i 
So?) Christina ees not bad, but she haf | such an uneongenial task. Marte I will 
Te She leaf morni ¢ work any time | escort Nora, and you can stay and talk pl 
run out to make a hen-house, a swing, losophy with Aunt Am I know you 
I know not what.” said Frau St ithlen, ike that better 
i shake of her head * Delighted,” murmured Leander, as Ber 
You have no daughters, I believe ?” ton helped Leonora into the skiff, md push 
No. I had one niece, but she gets mar- | ed out upon the moon-lit stream ; “but may 
last year. Her man is joost good fur! there not be danger of miasma, madam ? 
vs at all.” Miss Betts is a fragile flowe1 
What a pity! Could you not have pri “The happiness of the heart overcometh 
ed her marriage ?” all noxious sighed the n ‘ “Who 
Ah, no. She haf no besser charnee, and | should know that etter tha 1? My hap 
is old dwendy-dwo vear alt.” plness Was great but I fee t it | deserved 
See how near you are to hopeless spin- | it, Dr. Marl IT 1 held out false hope 
100d.” said Benton to Kate “T know! to the suitors ho ed around me ] 
tL are over twenty-one.” considered it a ¢ t to ‘ l smiles, le 
‘So ?” said the Frau, incredulously, as she | unconsciously they might Hict irremedia 
erheard this side remark ; “but you haf | ble harm.” 
r hair and your teeth vet, miss.” “Your principles do ye honor,” said 
‘In the name of pity, Mrs. Stahlen,” ex-| Leander, as his eves followed the lessening 
ned Kate, in the midst of a general | skiff. 
ugh,“ you don’t consider me in danger of Mr. M‘Cook found a comfortable seat o 
g them, I hope.” the mill-race lock, and lighted his cigar f 





‘Womens gets old quick: best not wait | an eve mo Mrs. Betts and her com 
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panion strolled along the dike—on one side, “Don't you be childish, like Nor I 
the broad low grass meadow, with wild roses | She favors the rebels. And why?) ] : ‘ 





climbing up the stones; on the other, the | she thinks it 


broad slow river, with beds of yellow lilies | I’ve 





is aristocratic. Arist 


been down there, and I know 
stretching out from the shore into the dark 











now you say they are brave. Brave! { 
is water, for the Obio rivers are dark with the | I myself, at my age, could put to 

; overtertility of the soil through which they | whole company of rebel militia. Do 

: tlow one word, child. [ve been down they 

i *My dear Leander, has not this been a! I know.” 


charming season of repose from the severe John M‘Cook was working himself 


ibors of your profession ?” said Mrs. Betts, | heat, as usnal. Obstinate 
pattis Nn 


with the 
nacy of contirmed old bachelorhood 
diced with the stubborn prejudices of 


¥ to pluck a rose, 

“Yes, madam. I have enjoyed it in due 
measure I might almost say intensely,” re made man well to do in the world, 
plied Leander, carefully wiping his glasses. | once 

“T knew it would be so, Leander, when I 
urged you to come. I knew I should bring 


congel 


spent some weeks among the 
whites of the Carolinas, and never e 

brought to believe that all Southerners 
al hearts together in this romantie | not just like them. 
valley, and wateh them open like this fair 


The war had 1 
these feelings into new vy iolence, and a q \ 


rose Ah! when older grown, and far from acquaintances had learned to avoid the 


this simple retreat, you will often think of 
its beauties, and remember that it was here 


st SERRE PS 2 eat ate, Ala 


ject to save their ears from a word-st M 





Kate Allen, however, rather enjoyed sti 


ou learned to know your own heart. For|up the old gentleman; and when a 
2: 3 ‘ 
1% Tam not wrong in thinking that your heart | day came, she was sure to bring out | 


is tonched, Leander ?” 


photograph or sing Stonewall Jackson’s 
© Traly, madam—-indeed, I hardly know,” 





: as a challenge to a spirited combat. 1 
% staimmered the grave young doctor, blush- | evening, however, her thoughts were els | 
ing deeply. where. “ Where are the others ?” she ask: Mi‘ 
“Oh, L force no confidences,” continned * Montgomery has taken Nora ont on 1 
i; Mrs. Betts, archly, as she tapped Leander | river in the skiff, and your aunt is wall 


with ber fan. “The dear girl, on her side, | on the dike with Dr. Marle.” 
Met has not as vet told me her secret. But I “T thonght Nora did not like the wat 
ib know something of hearts. Having been so 
happy in my own married life, I long to see 


ey} 
t 


“Montgomery wanted her to 


was enough, I suppose. She’s a pretty 


gO5 


: others happy also. Dear Leander, you have | tle puss, if she is silly,” said the bacl 
ad my best wishes. But, oh! if you could only | uncle, remembering his sister’s hints of a 
; . ” . 

eG know what it is to be a widow! 


impending engagement between the two \ 


a “IT do not think that is possible,” replied | He was Leonora’s real uncle, but with Kat 
e' ; Leander—* at least not at present,” he add- | the title came from long usage merely, s 
oe ed, a vague idea of politeness causing this | she was the niece of Mr. and not Mrs. Betts 
4 inisty conclusion. although, as she had always lived in th 
ait When Kate had finished her letter she | family, the distinetion was forgotten. 
i si walked down to the river. She found Mr. The next day passed quietly. Early Mi 
i M‘Cook studying a diagram showing Gill-| the morning Jacob Stahlen and his m 
more’s Operations on Morris Island. started toward Dodsville with the heavy 
' ’ ‘Fighting by moonlight, Unele John ?” 


wains to bring back the mash-een. 

As the day wore on, the heat increased 

“Yes, child, and groaning over the wretch- | It was toward the last of July, and the su 
ed incompetency that rules our army and 
nation, Any one with a head can see the 
weakness of this hollow rebellion. Why,| the continuous sing-song chant of the sum 
one plucky regiment ought to be able to} mer insects filled the 
sweep the whole South into the sea—a set | created a 


she asked, looking over his shoulder. 


ltt 
SA en rae oa 


seemed to burn wherever it struck ; the trees 
stood motionless, the birds were silent, and 


air. Leonora had 
sensation by coming down to 


Te ee 
See LE 


of raseally land-loupers.” breakfast in a shimmering muslin dotted ) 
ee “Strong language, uncle,” said Kate, | with rose-buds. 
i laughing. “T thought we were to wear calico her 
i 4 - 


‘Not too strong for the subject, child. I| observed Kate, dryly. 
can not imagine what has got into our ar- “Oh, pray forgive me, Kitty, but the heat 
mies—marching and countermarching over | is so intense,” said Nora, with one of her gen 





the same ground. They talk about protect- | tle smiles. . 
ing our border! A rebel would no more dare “Don’t call me Kitty, then,” said Kate, 

d to cross into loyal territory than to jump | shortly. 

é into a voleano. Dare, indeed! I should Kate wore a dark brown calico. 


think not. A set of tag-rag and bobtail!” During the blazing afternoon no one was 
a “With all their faults, they are at least | visible; but when the sound of the suppe1 


¥ brave, uncle. bell brought the guests together again, Kate 


Pe ee SS 








RHE pe 
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d in,a mass of snowy putts and ru 


1 f 


ma 


fin 


laity high-heeled boots below 
rawn knot of golden curls above, 

the airy draperies, while tloating 
ribbon here and there broug 
of her ey 


ne ht 
lor es and dee pe ned the 
cheek. 


ud the 


en suddenly a breathless girl burst 


just seated themselves at 
kitchen. “ He’s a-coming! he’ 
the Addleburg 


They stopped down to Smith Four 


' " 1 
] 
Sle 


over road 


ind Sandy Jim he seed ’em, and he 
e like every thing to tell us. But 
come this way; they’ll be here be 
¢, and murder us all.” 
»?” “What?” cried the audience, 


mm the table in alarm. 
] 


can—John Morgan and his men,” 
child, still panting. “T can’t stay 
made me run over and tell ver. 


| going to hide in the coal-pit.” 
they could ask another question the 


irefooted messenger Was gone, and 
guests were left face to face with 
exper ted elmergeney. 


* said Mr. 


els would ney 


m’t believe one word of it,’ 


decidedly. “ The reb 
to cross the Ohio.” 
The papers have contained no informa 


varding a movement northward,” ob 


Leander Marle. ‘IT am inclined to 
the rumor based upon an error of 
ung person called, I believe Sandy 
Our papers are more than a week old. 
ould not hear any thing in this out 


way place, even if Morgan actually 
the At 


we must lose no time, but be re ady 


river,” said Benton. 


LeTOSS 


n if he comes this way.” 


hn, Benton, what shall we do!” eried 


Betts, sinking into a chair and wring 

er hands. 

rau Stahlen had stood as if petrified in 
ddle of the but | 


room, now si too 


it 


up her lament. ‘“ De rebs dey come, 
my man not here. Dey burns de house 
steals de harses. Jacob comes back, 
lere is nodings left at all any more 
igs but ash.” 

1 don’t believe there is a rebel soldier 


ie State, except those in the Sandusky 
Mr. M‘Cook; “ but if a 


was road, 


said even 

up the 
more than a match for the rascals 
ire, women and all.” 


regiment coming 


are as 
‘Have you any arms or ammunition in 
Marle to Frau 
len, as he took oft his glasses and rubbed 


house ?” said Leander 
em vigorously, in readiness for sanguinary 
eparations. 

“If any one touches a gun I shall certain- 
die of fright,” cried Mrs. Betts. “ Oh, to 
ink that I should live to die in a Southern 


Tison. 


IRGANATIC. 


‘Oh. mamma, shall we be carried South ? 
said Leonora, turning pale with terror 

‘Il thought you admired the gallant 
Southerners, Nora,” said Kate. ‘For my 
part, Lam not in the least alarmed. I want 
to see Morgan If he has really crossed the 
river, he must be the very prince of bold 
riders. Perhaps he will ask me to join his 
baud. Wouldn’t I make a good vivandiére ? 

Oo , 

sang Kate, kee ping time Ww 1 her littl 
boot heels 

‘He w be more likely to ask you to 
cook his supper,” said Benton Whatever 
ve do we must do at once Aunt Am, do 
stop erying There is not the least dange1 
Raiders have neither time nor inclination 
to murder any body ll they want is plun 
der. In this case I suspect they are after 
horses.” 

Ach, Himmel! dey costs dwo dousand 
dollar,” cried Frau Stahlen, wringing her 
hands. 

‘But your husband took six horses with 
him,” said Benton. 


“Yes, but he haf six more, de best in de 
State dwo dousand dollars’ vort.” 

‘T don’t know what your opinion may 
he, Sir,’ said Benton to Mr. M‘Cook, “ but I 
think we ought to try to save those horses 


for Stahlen.” 
“Of course, of course If I ean find an 
old shot-gun it will be easy enough.” 
“John, if you touch a gun I shall die,” 
cried Mrs, Betts, clutching her brother's arm 


wildly. 
“There is no question of guns, Aunt Am,” 


said Benton, impatiently. You see, Marle, 


of course, that the only way is to run those 
horses off to some out-of-the-way place as 
soon as possible,” he continued, turning to 
the young doctor, as if to tind one reasona 
ble eoadjutor. 

Leander was slow but sure. I agree 
with you, Montgomery he said, calmly. 
“Bear Glen would be an excellent place 
of concealment.” 

‘The very place,’ replied Benton. “ Doe 
tor, you are a trump rhe horses are in the 
red stable, I suppose, Frau Stahlen?> Where 
is that boy ?” 

Ach, he haf gone to mein son’s, dree 
mile down 

“We can not stop to go atte! him,” inter 
rupted Benton. ‘Come, Marle We can 
ride two and lead the others.” 

‘Il intend to go with you,” said Kate, 
quietly. ‘IT shall ride one of the horses 
myself.” 

“Tt is not your intention to abandon us, 


Mrs 


us to the 


‘You « 


merey of those ma 


Betts 


ed 


mean to leave 


Benton ?” «1 an not 
rauders ? 

“J 
M‘Cook, W 


shall be said Mi 


Amaranth,” 
ith an important air. 
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Weg “ What do you wish to do, Miss Leonora ?” 


her,” said Mrs. Betts, reviving a litt 
asked Dr. Marle, approaching the little heap 


the stimulus of romance. 


of pink muslin cowering on a sofa. In the mean time, with Leander’ 


“Oh, T don’t know. IT am afraid to go;| ance, Leonora had managed to ¢ 
Lam afraid to stay Tam afraid of the sol- | her saddle, and 
I am afraid of the horses too,” 


the cavalcade set of ! 


Zz 


man leading an extra horse as well ; 


ing watch over the lady under his « 
They did not go on to the main roa 


said little Nora, her eyes filling with tears 


as she brought out her hesitating words. 


‘I do not think it will be best to leave turning through the fields, took a 1) 
the ladies here at least the two young la-| ward the hills that led to Bear Glen_ 
dies,” said Leander, as the pink muslin sank | ravine hemmed in by steep banks o 
down on the sofa again. “ Mrs. Betts and | sides, with a narrow 


opening towal 
as | south, an unexpected fissure, such 
regards the others, Miss Leonora and Miss 
Kate —” 


Frau Stahlen can stay, of course; but 


sometimes seen even in tame level O] 
was about seven o’clock when they st 
‘7. am going to ride one of the horses, I 


and as they travelled slowly, it was « 
tell you,” interrupted Kate. 


twilight when they reached Bear Gle) 

“Oh, Lean never be left here alone!” cried “How still it 
Mrs. Betts, with an angry glance toward 
the unconscious Leander. * My dear Albert 
would never have allowed it. But I see I 


is!” said Leonora, as 
paused at the entrance. 

* Would you have it noisy ?” said K 

“ How odd you are, Kitty! LTonly. 

must put up with slights, now that he is| that it 














seems so strange to be hers 
! Z rvone. Oh! oh!” woods after dark. SO strange and dy 
i i, “Well, pe rh ips you are right, doetor,” | ful!” 
44 said Benton, ignoring his aunt’s lamenta- “Now that the horses are safe, wha 
' 2 tions. “We'll take the girls with us, then. | you going to do?” asked Kate..as Ber 
et But you will have no time to change your | and Leander came back. 
abi finery, Kate. Tam going to get the horses ‘Stay here and watch them, I supp sc 
; out immediately.” answered Benton, fanning himself witl ) 
t} * Benton Montgomery, what do you mean | straw hat. 5 
to do at this awful moment ?” demanded “It is so dismal here. I feel so nervous 
Mrs. Betts, seizing her nephew’s arm as he | said Nora, Is 
turned to leave the room, “The moon will soon be up, Miss Bet | 
Hq “Save the horses for Farmer Stahlen,| Her calm, peaceful light will subdue 
aunt.” fears,” said Leander, in a low tone. 
*And am I no more than a horse to you, ‘I am tired of staying here,” said K ; 
Benton Montgomery ?” after atime. “Let us walk up to the « 
; * For Heaven’s sake, Aunt Am, do be rea-| look on the hill where the old road eross | 
sonable. There is no danger. If Morgan | the path; we can see the farm-house and t 
: is really in Broad County, he is on a dash- | road from there, and watch for the raid 
; F ing raid, with no time to spare, and beyond “Some one must stay here to see to t 
yh food, forage, and horses, he will not be able | horses,” said Benton; “they are not secur : 
i rs to do much damage. I presume even now | ly fastened.” 
Ib he is pushing eastward toward the river, “Twill remain behind. My sight is son v 
hs ind our troops from Cincinnati must be | what defective in the evening, which yn 
if close on his track. I should advise you to} duces a painful amount of stumbling,” s 
help Frau Stahlen to set out all the cooked | Leander Marle. : 
provisions in the house, and then you had “Oh, don’t go, Kitty,” pleaded Leono1 
better both go back to the oak grove, and | “ Let us all stay here together.” 
; stay there until the soldiers have passed. “But we did not come out to spend tli 
Perhaps you had better go too, Mr. M‘Cook.” | night in the woods in our thin dresses, | 
“No, Sir. [do not turn my back upon an | suppose, Nora. How shall we know wl 
enemy,” replied the old bachelor, warmly. | the raiders have passed? Besides, I want ‘ 
I shall not survive this night,” moaned | to see the bold rider. Even the tip ot his 
Mrs. Betts, walking up and down the room| plume in the moonlight will be something Hs 
vith her handkerchief to her eyes. to remember.” u 
“We can see the house from the hill, Aunt “Plume! More likely an old slouch hat pels 
: Am, and as soon as the raiders have passed | tied down with a bit of twine,” said Bent , 
; : we shall come back,” called Benton from | contethptuously. “ But you are right, Kat - 
q outside, “Very likely we shall not be cone | We had better ro where we can watch t 
i more than an hour or two.” road. If you are afraid, Nora, you can st 
i “Trust Miss Leonora with me, madam,” | here. We shall be in sight up there on t <i 


said Leander Marle, appearing in the door- | hill.” 

way; “I will guard her with my life.” | “Oh, I should never dare to stay,” sa 

i % “Ah, you will have Kate. But Benton | Leonora, glancing nervously around at t 
will protect my child—Benton will defend | high dark banks. 


- 


een eee 
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Kate ot r heart during the last vear the nas 
o. Thes north} 
the? A sound in the woods close bv tert r 
said Kate. impatic ed this appea 
st Sos It is some wild beast, I know cries 
ton ft mwed |) Leo springing t i , oO] lia 
shall I do 
half rose. “Oh dear, what shall * Do not be alarmed there re no earniy 
said, plairntively. orous animals in this v nity.’ said Leander 
trust vourself in my care, Miss| coming nearet1 “Oh, Miss Betts, in spite 
d Leander, earnestly * Believe of the unpleasantness of your situation, I 
shall fall a sacrifice ere the can not but feel this to be the happiest mo 
irm befall you.” ment of my life Have von not divined t 
sat down again. state of my heart, the expansion of my emo 
see them on the hill?” she asked, | tional nature ?’ 
moments. “But | thought that vou I mea that 


sual powers are limited, Miss Betts. | mamma said—that is, you wish me to infei 
f 


ot see them even if they vert your attachment to Kate,” said Nora, witl 


a littie tremor 








ire Too far-sightec said Le ‘Not to Kate, but to the gentle Leonora,” 
said Leander, tenderly *T too have been 
deep dark orbs are, then, touched | led to suppose that your heart was given to 
nfirmity But they are all the | Benton; but I ill not give up hope until 
vy for that touch, since otherwise fe is crushed out of me,and my bones lie 
| be too heavenly pertect for this | bleaching in a desert of de span Oh, Miss 
suid Le wider, fervently Betts, you do not ou can not, have the eri 
ra blushed, and trifled with some | elty to tell me that you love anothe 
her side, Never!’ replied Leonora, descending wit 
hands are like my mother’s, Miss! dignity from the log. “ Mamma has bee 
» ethereally fair Will vou let me} laboring under a mistake Mr. Mo mnie! 
of my mother, of my childhood ?” s nothing to me He has not that deep in 
| mula like it of all things, Dr. Marie.” | tellect, that grave demeanor, that Oh 
er took off his tall hat, wiped his| there is a snake!” she added, with a s 
d began. Phe moon had risen | scream, climbing up on the log again with 
trees, the night was balmy, and he | astonishing rapid 
d the situation and relation to the “Where? where ?” said near-sighted Le 
is of his nervous tingers under, brandishing a stick ‘You must have 
story was long. Little Leonora for een mistaken, Miss Betts—oh, may I not 
rterrors. She could not be insensibl say Leonora? 
ounyg doetor’s tende1 vr] tnces or to “No: Tsaw his back: he was striped, ane 
reasin fervor of his voice Pine he went over my foot Oh, I shall die! 
A faint sound trom the hill brought * Dearest,” said Leander, still beating the 
back to earth. ground wildly th his stiel the | ‘ 
it can that be?” said Nora,in alarm. | of decapitating the unseen monstet 
I n not imagine,” answered her com-| trust yourself in my care M fe is 
VOur service 
) where can Kate be? Oh, I wish I “Ves: but vo i’t see him. at ema 
rone with them! oh, I wish | was back | bite me first Oh, Dr. Marle, if ‘ 
imma!’ said Nora, half erying. only help me up this tree! I ould tee 
irnot; L will protect you,” said Lean- | safer ther 
wing himself up in a martial att “Climb a tree! But, Miss Betts eo 
ind putting his hat firmly on his head. | nora—oh, may I not ca oul vel Leo 
® miscreants are near, I defy them. | nora? 
em come.” ‘Yes, any thing, if you w 1 he }> me 
thing came, and gradually the old ip,” said Nora, who s standing on on 
shhere renewed itself, and Leonora was | for t. with gathe real drape n her trem 
to talk of her childhood and school bling hands lL ea climv) very well lf yo 
s, While Leander listened with rapt at will help me 
Precious one! Ay t] you ke 
Precious confidences,” he exclaimed, rais- | cried Le der, ardent So, star ie oO 
is eyes toward the moon “Would I! the log, Leonor vith the aid of the young 
deemed worthy to hear more!” doctors | rhevete tL desperate effort 
But there is no more, Dr. Marle.” reach the lower branches of the tree, b 
\ 1, ves. There is the record ot you! vithout SUCCESS 
vy lady life, the first unfolding of the “T am afraid I can not do it,” she said 
bud. Could I but know the histor panting despairing 
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Excuse me, Leonora; but perhaps if I 


ould assume a kneeling position, on what 
bovs call ‘all fours,’ you might be able to 
make b Stepping-stone of my back,” sug 
gested Le ler, scarlet at his own audacity 

| hes ped snake overcame all seru 
ples, and Leonora consented Leander got 
down on the log, holding himself in posi 


on its slippery surface as well as he 
could with his ong irms and legs, and she 
stepped lightly up on her broadcloth step 
ping-stone, and, with the aid of the branch 
es, succeeded in clambe ring into the tree. 

‘Thank you a thousand times,” she said, 
when she was safely seated in her leafy 
tower. “I feel so much safer.” 

‘Oh, Leonora, how proud and happy is 
my heart at this moment!” said Leander, 
slowly getting on to his feet. ** Can you 
see my hat any where? It has fallen off, 
and I can not distinguish it in this dim 


‘I do not see it,” replied Nora, leaning 
over the bough. “lam so sorry, Dr. Marle.” 

‘It is of no conse quence, Do not trouble 
yourself to look any longer. What is a hat 
to a heart!” eried the ardent lover. 

‘But you will take cold.” 

*T can never take cold in the warmth of 
your presence. Ah, Leonora, how I have 
sighed for this hour!—although, perhaps, 
not exactly with these unexpected surround 
ings, yet in itself heavenly. Look down 
with pity upon me, kneeling at the foot of 
this happy tree. My profession is not in 
compatible with romance; I will leave all 
thoughts of my patients behind me when I 
enter the door of my home, which, if bright- 
ened by your presence, will be a paradise 
on earth Although not a musical connois 
seur, l have listened to the opera of Trovatore 
with the sweetest emotions on account of 
vour beloved name, and in the strains of 
the ‘ Miserere, with its ‘Addio, Leonora,’ I 
have found duplicated the wailings of my 
heart in its hours of despair. Idol of my 
life, give me a smile no, not a smile, for 
I conld not see it in the darkness; but give 
me your hand, your lily hand, that I may 
know Iam not cle Spise a” 

Little Nora had listened in a strange tu 
mult of feeling. Never before had she heard 
a lover’s direct appeal: and this first hear 
ing is an era in any girl’s life, althongh she 
may not reciprocate the feeling. But iu 
this case the thuittering little heart did re 
ciprocate, in a hesitating way; the hand was 


extended, then drawn back, then extended 
gain, with varying waves of feeling, until 


t ist she was recalled to herself by the 


, 
hé 
realization that nobody had even tried to 
rrasp if in return, 

Instant!y she shrank back on her branch, 
wd a sudden fear came to her lest Leandei 
might not, after all, be in earnest. 


‘Oh, Leonora, am IJ, then, an object of 
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scorn?) Where,oh, where is your |] 
said the young doctor's voice on 
side of the tree, where he was kne« 
blindly gazing upward to wher 
love was not. 

* He is in earnest, after all,” tho 
with a palpitating heart. Ther 
her little hand again, she said, sot 
Lam on the other side, Dr. Mark 

The young man felt his way 
tree, and, after some stumbling, he 
to tind the log, and, stretching upy 
to reach the adored hand. But a 
was there, he could not see it, | 
wildly through the branches, thi 
leaves hither and thither in every 
but the right one, until, at last, tal 


upon its blind struggles and scrat 
dition, Leonora leaned down and 
rested its mad career. Thus stan 
tiptoe, hatless and breathless, t 
lover clasped two fingers and a t} 
the coveted hand. 


“Call me Leander,” he said, as 
up toward the unseen person, 

* Dear Leander,” came softly bac 
the tree; and the hours passed as 1 

In the mean time Kate Allen and | 
Montgomery had gone up to the outh 
the hill. In the duskiness of the 
light they could see the lights glean 
the Stahlen farm-house in the valley 
and presently a dismal little spark cat 
of the back-door and glimmered alo 
path toward the oak grove. 

“There go Aunt Am and the Fran, Is 
pose,” said Benton "two specimens ol 
extremes of womankind; the one s 
sive and silent, the other aggressiv« 
talkative.” 

“It is needless to ask which extreme 
prefer,” said Kate, with a scornful intl 
in her voice. 


} 


“Entirely needless,” said Benton, 


ing. 

“The wax images in a hair-dresser’s s] 
would suit you admirably.” 

“Yes, they would indeed. I have 
pensively thought with Rip Van Wi 
‘Vot vives dey vould make!” 


“Your detinition of an ideal wife would | 
be quite amusing, in default of any thing | 
else,” said Kate. “ Pray give it.” | 

“Thank you,no. Iam not to be cang 
in that trap.” | 

“Well, if you will not deseribe your id \ 


of a wife, I trust, at least, you do not « 
to the vapid, effete notion of obedience ? 

“Certainly I do. Obedience is a w 
best charm.” 

“There do I not agree with you, Mr. Mo 
gomery.” 

‘But where there are two wills, one 1 
necessarily give way.” 

“There should be but one, then.” 


“That is impossible, for even if they ) 
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with the best intent 
ould tollow the chang 
and keep up with het 


Benton, smiilin ol 
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“SHE STEPPED LIGHTLY UP ON HER BROADOLOTH STEPT'LN 


Is not trne. I am not fickle,” said | matter 


of indifference to me, Mr. Montgom- 
te, Impetuously. 


erv, how well or how 

I positively believe that if I should talk | a charity, I think I on 
ie planet Saturn to a young lady, she | that to 
uld manage to chain it in some way to 


| you appear, but, as 


ight to let you know 
inv Woman, young or old, no conver 
sation is interesting which is not personal 
own personality in less than five min- | either to the speaker, the listener, or both.” 
es,” said Benton, in a musing tone So saving, Kate walked on toward the broad 
And a very good use to make of the un- | moonlight at the top of the hill. 
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‘Where are you going ?” said Benton, fol- | on this shepherdess figure elingi) 
\ draperies a picturesque manner to Benton’s } 
‘Whither I will, Si arm. But he would not let then 





‘But you can not always have your own | must ride on with him, at least as t 
iv, Kate.” zleton. There were led horses 
cow! not ?” the lady would be quite comfort 
The inevitable husband, you know.” possible he wished to learn somet 
Inevitable in most cases, | grant, but not | pretty captive, for he had an eye 
mine,” answered Kate, tossing back her|ty. At any rate, go they must 
ris »not wish to marry.” horses were brought forward, spoils 
* Never, Kate ?” innocent Broad ¢ ounty steeds, quit 
“Certainly not at present. I prize my | scious of their promotion into milit 
freedom too much. Besides, I should only | and the trembling Kate was mou 
eld atter a long, long siege; a second Ja-| one of them, looking more pietures 
» would ha to serve twice seven years | ever as she rede forward by Mores 


for me, as did the one lover of the Bible for | along the moon-lit road. Benton ) 


Rachel left, and tried to soothe her fears 


‘Fourteen years are fourteen ages,” said | der-tone, at the same time replying 
Benton, in a low voice. “Could nothing | sional questions from Morgan as the 
nduce you to change your determination, | forced a slower pace. 
Katie ?” The celebrated guerrilla leader J 
Kate glaneed swiftly toward her compan- | gan was, in his way,a gallant man. | : 
on, but his face was obscured by the shad-|a fair bride in Dixie, and but a fe 
OWS. A sudden gleam of moonlight, how- | before, when the stringency of th 


ever, soon revealed the smile on his lips. | reduced her wardrobe to an unpleasa 
* Nothing,” she answered, quickly, ane 


notony, he made an especial raid 
darting up the path, she turned into the old | service, and captured a store full 


road near its western curve. 


and ribbons to replenish 1% Of 
“Kate! Kate! where are you going? That | planter, he left his plantation on the 
is the old hill road back to Addleburg.” call-| ing out of the rebellion, and joined the ¢ 
ed Benton, as he followed, As he came up| federate army. He did not, however 
with her, they both heard a sound. himself to the regular service, but gat 
“ Horsemen,” said Benton; “coming this | together a band of young Kentuck 
way, too. Come back into the woods in-| organized a series of guerrilla raids « 


stantly, Kate.” over the border, dashing now it 


‘T shall do nothing of the kind, Sir,” re-| tion, now .in another, with sueh ra 
plied Kate, dashing out into the centre of | that no one could follow him, well mo 
the road. The young man tried to pull her|as he was, possessing the advantag 
back, but it was too late. Round the curve! thorough knowledge of the country 
came a troop of horsemen; the foremost | animated by a rash spirit of daring 
reined up alongside, others followed, and | ture that made him ride forward, in this 
Kate was soon in the centre of a curious | stance to his capture, and the next y 
group. There she stood, in her white dress, | his death. 
a cloud of putts and ruffles, blue ribbons After a mile or two the road turned 
dainty boots, and a jaunty turban hat with | the forest. Morgan moved forward to t 
alittle blue plume, as unexpected an appari- | front, the ranks closed up, and Kate’s 
tion on the old hill road of Broad County as} rors increased as she found herself in the 
i tropical bird in the polar snows. Benton | midst of armed men, all watchful, hurried 
was by her side in an instant. and stern. 


“ Morgan’s men?” he asked, quickly. “Oh, Bent, they look so fieree!” she wl 
“Yes,” said a soldier—a fair-faced Ken- | pered to her companion, who now held het 
tucky boy, who was gazing at Kate, as she | bridle rein, riding close by her side. 


stood in the bright moonlight, with admin “They had better look fierce up her: 

ing eyes, the heart of Ohio. But looks won't sa 
“The lady and Tare unaccompanied; you | them,” muttered Benton. 

will, of course, allow us to go free, as our “Oh, you don’t think there will be a 


way lies back over the track you have come,” | fighting or firing, do you?” asked K 
said Benton, drawing Kate’s arm through | trer:nlously. 


his own. “Ty hope there will be a whole broads "¥ 
. \ 
‘Can’t do it.” replied the boy. “We| before we get to Dazzleton. The troops 
must wait General Morgan’s orders. Here | from Cincinnati ought to know enough to | 
he is.” 


intercept these raiders before they reach t 
As the raider chief came np alongside, | river,” replied the young man, with smot 


Kate trembled and involuntarily hid her | ered violence. “One thing is certain, Kat: 


face on Benton’s coat sleeve. Morgan laugwh-| I have had my lesson. Let me onee get out 


ed a genuine hearty laugh, as his eyes fell | of this, and I join the army the very next 
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ofticer, I 


excitemel 
for Benton 


efforts 


exact somet 


V tate 


mswer tor a mom 
1 effort to command het 
d.** We all care, Benton: au 


nad every body. And then 


t] 
Cie 


here is Kate 
you always talked to Nora 
ooked at Kate 
t you always liked Nora.” 
loved Kate 
Morgan’s men heard 


from their girl prisoner Kate 
ered her spirits, smoothed down 


ilraperies, tossed back her curls, 


d the plume in her hat with lightn 
t But Benton, who had 


ry the drops, was not to 


been sott yo ~ John Morgan 
t sobbed Kat 
e sudden sunshine lo spare 
ve me an answer, Kate,” he whispered, says 
toward her. 
What, here, before all these men! Non 
Sir.” returned Kate, with a smile a 


know love me, all the 


i 
same, you | said Morg 
said the audacious Benton. “ 


tears 


| 
e Kate’s horse, feeling his mouth jerk husband.” 
st unreasonably by his fair rider’s * No, not 


swerved to one side. Benton let vo’ tered Kate, wi 


d,and allowed his companion to keep |.“ Ah, 
it a distance for the next mile; but 
the less did he smile to himself 


said 

pression coming 
With a} soon, may I ask 
of masculine self-satisfaction. 
length Morgan joined 


L have the 


* Tmmediatel 
them again. | stammered the 
honor of knowing my fai “T could 
er?” he said, dofting his hat. bridegroom f 
te Was ¢ qual to the oveasion this time. | gallantly 
th pleasure, general,” she said, return- | statement 
iis salute with all the grace she could | lain witl 
}! ice here 
e. “lam Kate Allen, of Lakesville.” “Oh 


ine it her cramped position on the man’s 
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Ah, it is not true, then? Phe bride 


h, after all, it 


seems.” 


said Kate, driven to des 


pera I would be married this instant 
I thad a chaplan 

We can getal sterat Dazzleton; we 
v there before long,” said Beuton, his 
voice alive with animation 

Just the thing,’ said Morgan, gavly; 

add give the brie way M little 

vill be delighted ith the stor 


*said Kate, shrinking 


"Oh no, not so soon, 


‘Very wel then I take away the briade 
groom,” said the raider, laughing. 
‘Kate, do you wish to see Tie cari ed into 


a Southern prison ‘said Benton, solemnly 


‘No, any thing but that.” answered the 
young girl, turning away her head as shi 
found herself thus hard pressed; ‘ but can 


nothing else save you? 


“Nothing 


stretched 


said Benton, decidedly, 


Kuate out her hand in silence, 


ind then turned her horse aside, as if she 


wanted a moment to collect her thoughts 
Phe 


COMPAnLON, 


exchanged glances with his 


raidei 


und a merry light shone in both 


them faces 
‘General, your hand,” said Benton, heart 
“from henceforth you are my_ best 
friend.” 
* Mattie always said I was a match-mak 
er,” said Morgan, lanehing “Tn this case 


I suspect 1 have helped you more than I 


new. And now,if lam to make a stop at 
Dazzleton—and the horses need it badly 
we must ride on at a better pace.” 

‘Oh, Benton! Benton! what shall we do?” 
said Kate, as the raider rode forward to the 


head of the band. 
‘Be married, of course, my love.” 
* How 


th Promise, 


) 


me that? I retract 
brightly. 


dare you eall 
said Kate, blushing 
mercy, Kate A 


i Southern 


‘IT am entirely at you 


man never comes back alive from 


prison,” said Benton, with tragical solem 


“But if there was only any other way 
known to be as 
too, if 


Heaven only 


“Morgan is universally 


inflexible as a rock; cruel, you take 


him on his hard side knows 


What [shall sutter in his clutches!” said Ben 


ton, in a hollow tone. 

‘But it is such a dreadful way to be mar 
ried,” said Kate, plaintively. 

‘It is, indeed,” began Benton. 


] ? 


‘Oh, 16 Is, 18 it 


You ? Very 
be married at all,” 


think so 


1 
well: 


then we shall not 


exclaimed Kate, impetuously. 


*“T mean dreadful for you,” added Benton, 


hastily. “For myself, to get you is all Lask 
of this life. 


never repent it; that I promise.” 


They looked into each other’s eyes a mo- 
ment, andthen Kate laughed gayly, although 
there was a sound of tears in the laugh 


Be my wife, Kate, and you shall 
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your distance, Sit 


‘Keep at 
brandishing her willow wand, a 
“T must 


her horse aside 


a bride, s 


n skirts in as wood orde1 


‘You look just like 
said Benton, admiringly. 
About the 


into the little village of [PD 


three in mori 
roc 
the consternation of the quiet 
who as little expected to see J 


ind his band as the prince of the 

darkness and his cohorts. Wake 
denly from their slumbers, stup 
¢ they kn 


they watched their best horses led 


astonishment, fearin ew 


forage confiscated, and every tl 
} 


shape of cooked food appropriates 


dreaded troopers, who helped t 


hor 


mortals, although some ot 


freely, ate, drank, and fed their 
ordinary 
rified villagers almost expected to se 
coming out of their mouths and spat 


ing from their eyes as they passed 
In the mean time Morgan had st 





the village tavern: the landlord ar 
trightened womenkind were prepa ; 
hasty supper; a minister had bee 


moned from his bed, and an oddly ass 


group assembled to witness the 1 v 

‘ceremony. The guerrilla chieftain w Na 
high spirits. He gave away the brid y 

plied the wedding ring with a worn ‘ 
from his own finger, and laughed and 

like a school-boy. A few moments 

ward, while he was eating his supper, a1 h 


sound of horses’ feet came up the street 


the villagers, seeing 


anothe troop of 
men, began to think that Beauregard, | 





and the whole Southern Confederacy 
upon them. It wasa part of Morgan’s 
mand that had the 
Addleburg in order to sweep off the horses 
from the valley farms. 

\ prisoner, general,” said the office 


taken river road t 


command, entering the room; “one of 
fighting M‘Cooks.” 

“It’s Uncle John,” cried Kate, as tw - 
diers ushered in the old bachelor, pint 
hatless, and in 
“It isn’t one of the fighting M‘Cooks at 
It’s my uncle John, a us 
he never fought in his life.” , 

‘But 
Unele John, fiercely, trying to shake 


scarlet the face with 1 


General Morgan. 
he’s going to tight now,” gas) 
fists. “A set of tag-rag and bobtail! 
“That’s the way he has been going on 
the time,” said the officer. “ He said 
name was M‘Cook, and when I 
if he was one of the fighting M‘Cooks 


asked 


said yes.” 


‘So I Sir! so I am!” cried I 


‘Take off these ropes, : 


am, 
John, fiercely. 
you will see.” 

“He isn’t! he 
throwing her arms around the old ma 
“He is no relation to that fan 


isn’t!” exclaimed Kat 


neck. 
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ible [his is 0) vas it ’s Bento vith pi 
hee 0 ( t nie 
Bente ( Sir, cer I thougl 
ad wave S ( ! r ov al ¢ ( ( ts ha ce rst 
Ll’ ve vot ( s })) el Tie Cll 
t lit “ ( s ces | t, K re the re 
( Ha rhead S aayve Dake eart d, I 
t ’ u \ Siiail LVé e best i 





HE ISN'T! HE ISN'T!’ EXOLAIMED KATE, THROWING HER ARN 


It’s true, Uncle John,” said Benton, com- | advice in the land. <A 


guerrilla marriage 
vard. “You will let him go, I hope,” | foreed 


on by a guerrilla chief can not stand 
ed, turning to Morgan. “He isnot a}|inlaw. You 


aunt informed me some time 
verent.” ’ 


ago of the true state of your fee us 
shall be my wedding present to the “No, Unele John, no,” said Kate, firmly 
replied the raider. ‘ Unfasten the | “ My sacred word, once passed, can not be 
ventleman, boys, and come with me,” he} broken. Lam willing to sacrifice myself to 
to his men as he left the room. duty. After all, what is woman’s life but 
Mr. M‘Cook, finding himself free from | one long sacrifice ? 
s and raiders, looked cautiously around “But Benton, child—must he too be sac 


oom for a moment, and as his glance | rificed? 
turned tq Benton and Kate he coughed, “T trust Lha 


ve as much heroism as Kate,” 
slowly straightened himself back into | replied Bent 


on. solemt I too can call 

weustomed erect bearing. “ You under- | up my fortitude I too can endure the lot 

ul, of course, that I allowed myself to be | which fate has forced upon me Say no 

ried off in order to act as a spy upon those | more, Uncle John Firm principle can walk 
retched marauders,” he said, carelessly. to the cannon’s mouth unshrinking 


\ LVI.—No. 334.—34 
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Here Morgan returned to say farewell. 
The two bands of horsemen were mustering 
together before the inn, and the villagers 
peeped from behind doors and windows to 
see them off. 

* Good-by, general,” said Benton, shaking 
hands. “Get out of Ohio as soon as you can. 
I wish you were safe across the river this 
minute.” 

“Good-by, general,” said the bride, as 
Morgan took her hand, adorned with his 
ring, held in place on the slender finger by 
a piece of blue ribbon. “ When this cruel 
war is over, | hope we shall meet again.” 

In another moment the raiders rode away 
down the street and out into the open coun 
try beyond, and Morgan waved his hat as a 
parting salute to the white-robed tigure on 
the piazza as he turned the corner. Then 
came the gray dawn, the villagers slowly 
recovered their senses, and Kate and Ben 
ton began to realize the drama of the night. 
Morgan had come; Morgan had gone. But 
he had lett a mark behind him. 

‘Tag-rag and bobtail!” ejaculated Mr. | 
M‘Cook, recovering his breath. 

Phe next morning an excited group oc- 
cupied Frau Stahlen’s sitting-room. 

“Oh,my Leonora, what have I not suffer- 
ed during the past night!” cried Mrs. Betts, 
embracing her daughter, who, with limp 
muslin and happy face, stood before her. 
“My own one, how wretched you must have 
been !—separated from Benton, too.” 

“Indeed, mamma,” interrupted Leonora, 
with flushing cheeks, “I was very happy, 
and I could desire no better protector than 
Dr. Marle.” 

Leander advanced to the front. “ My 
esteemed and beloved Leonora speaks but 
the truth, Mrs. Betts. Oh, may I not say | 
mamma? We were, although somewhat | 
uncomfortable, very happy.” 

“What do I hear?” cried Mrs. Betts. “ Le- 
onora, speak. What does this mean ?” 

“Simply, madam, that we are betrothed,” 
replied Leander, getting slowly down upon 
his knees, and holding Nora’s hand in both | 
hisown. “ Bless your children, mamma.” 

“And Benton?” gasped Mrs. Betts, sink- | 
ing into a chair at the sight of this tablean. 

‘I am sure, mamma, I don’t know what 
you mean,” said Leonora, pettishly. “ You 
are always talking about Benton; but I nev- 
er cared for him, and certainly he never 
eared for me. And as regards comparison, 
I trust: you see that a light-minded youth | 
like Benton can not for one moment stand 
by the side of a learned, mature-minded man 
like my Leander.” 

“But you are of the same complexion,” 
olje cted Mrs. Betts, feebly. 

“Hath the heart a complexion, madam ?” 
demanded Leander, with a dignified wave 
of his hand. 
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Betts, reduced to tears. “My the 
plans, and my ideas seem to be of 
quence even to my own child. | 
why did you leave me?) Oh! oh! 

* Now, mamma, don’t ery,” said | 
“My Leander will be a dutiful sor 
If there is any thing to cry about, it 
She is either lost in the woods 
prisoner.” 

* And your unt le too.” sobbed M 
“No mortal knows where he is. H 
stay in the house, and when we « 
he was gone.” 

“ And all de cakes and de pies too 
Frau Stahlen. “But Jacob will | 
dis night; de horses is zafed, and ¢ 
will vind de Friiulein and Montgon 
old man zave and zonnd. Don’d 
but take a cup of cottee, Droub 
nodings—nodings at all.” 

It was ten o’clock. Leander and | 
ra had not attempted to return unt 
Stahlen’s son, who “lifed dree mil 
de river,” had come to relieve the: 
their guard over the horses, and thi 
ress homeward had been slow and tort 
owing to Leander’s complicated man 
with the file of steeds that fell to his s 
He had deep theories of equine strat 
but the obstinate beasts refused to liv: 
to them. 

While Fran Stahlen was pouring out t 


coffee, a wagon came up the grassy lan 


Leonora flew to the window. “It is Kate 
she cried—* Kate, Benton, and Uncle Joly 


In another instant there was a rush of 


white muslin into the room. “Oh, Am 
Am, what will you say when you hear I a 


married?” said Kate, throwing 

around her aunt’s neck. 
“What!” cried the chorus. 
Mrs. Betts stared at Kate in silence. 


ler arh 


“Yes, really married; married to Benton, 


dear aunt.” 


Mrs. Betts arose, and taking her niece } 


the shoulder, gave her a hearty shaking 
“Take care, aunt; take care. Treat 1 


wife with respect, please,” said Benton, com- 


| ing to the rescue. 


* Katherine Vandenburg Allen, what does 


this mean ?” 


dignation. 
“Tt means that we are married, A) 
Am. Benton would have it so. I was 


said Mrs. Betts, with sever 


i- 


nt 


helpless as a slave. Morgan took us pris 


oners ; and, oh, he is so splendid!” 


“Tag-rag and bobtail!’ muttered Mr. 


M‘Cook, who was eating ham and eggs. 


“And he said he would take Benton an 


shoot him, and lay him a cold corpse at 


feet, if I did not marry him, and so, of course, 


ny 


I was obliged to say yes. And Morgan gav: 


us his ring-—see, here it is tied on to my 


finger—and I do hope he will get safe across 


ithe river: and of course I was obliged 
‘I am sure I don’t know,” replied Mrs. | save Benton's life: but I feel dreadful V 


t 
] 
! 
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dreadfully ” concluded the bride, “A rebel raider!” said Mrs. Betts wa 
eht incoherence. “Never mind; he was our Cupid vasn't 
setts rose from her chair with maj- | he, little wife ?” said Benton, putting his arm 
Benton Montgomery, are you really | around Kate and wiping away her tears 


to thi 
toward Kate. 
yunt.” 


Ss person ?” she 


was the deed done, Sit 
leton, Broad ¢ ounty, Ohio.” 
hat hour?” 
een three and four this morning.” 
ful!’ said Mrs. Betts, with a shud 


Were you taken prisoner by Morgan ?” 


wnt. 

forced into these rash proce edings ?” 
them alone, Amaranth,” interposed 

Cook, with a twinkling eye. “ They 
riticed themselves to a stern sens¢ 
in the most heroic manner.” 

second day afterward, when all the 
id returned to Lakesville, Benton 
wriedly into the parlor with the 

¢ paper in his hand. 

rgan is taken, Kate,” he 


7 


his 

wife, Who was engaged in blocking 

‘He had al 

iwched Smith’s Ford, when he was in 

ted by our troops and forced to su 
Here is the account.” 

| don’t want to read it,” said Kate, sor- 


said to 


post-nuptial trousseau. 


y. “Iwas so sure he would escape!” 
Nonsense!” growled Mr. M‘Cook. 
guerrilla!’ said Mrs, Betts, scornfully. 
had 
\ing qualities,” said Leonora, looking 
m her crochet. 


uder is of the opinion that he 


“T hope now you will 
ing to have a respectable wedding 
That old worn band is so much 
irge for you!” 


Kate. 


“Twas mar- 
vith this ring, and it shall not leave my 
rif I have to wear a dozen guards.” 


Never!” said Kate, warmly. 


said, waving 


| shall allow 





‘Don’t grieve, dear; perhaps he will escape 
vet.” 
In the mean l 


Mr 
the 


M‘Cook 


account Then, 


time 


had « 
voured every word of 
g off his 


person with an 


glasses, he expanded his port 
ur of proud satisfaction 
Just what I « xpecte ad.” he said, grandly 


‘a set of tag-rag and bobtail 


foward the last of November 


Le onora’s 


wedding took place with due state; 


Trous 
seau, presents, and reception in the latest 
style, and a ceremony rich with the most 


rare and antique ec lesiastical novelties 
During the 
Kate 


festiy 
into the hall. 
“What do you think I have just heard, 
sweetheart ?” he “Mor 
gan has escaped from the Columbus Peni 


ities Benton beckoned 


said, ina low tone. 
tentiary and got safely out of the State 
“Oh, lam so g 


vlad!” said Kate, her cheeks 
flushed and het eyes sparkling. 
“You little the 


band, laughing. 


rebel!” said young hus 
“No, Bent, lam no rebel; you know that 
well. IL am loyal to the heart’s core. 
But if it had not been for Morgan, we should 
not have been married.” 

added Benton; “that is all I 
him. He only hastened the 
“Inevitable husband,” interrupted Kate, 


very 


‘So soon, 


archly. “Do you remember that ?” 
“Yes. And I remember also the fom 
teen years he was to serve, poor man. How 


about the fourteen years now, Mrs. Mont- 


gomery 
But Mrs. Montgomery was sure her aunt 
needed her in the drawing-room, and so, of 


, she could make no re ply. 


course 
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é ALSATIA. 
14 Here is a friend shall fight for thee, 
{ i Be thou good fellow, and under ban. 

5 W here ive | met thee ?—let me see 

But, tash! what matter? a man’s a man 
a This is a hand has handled sword, 

So fill up thy ean, and clink with me: 

Out with thy troubles—thou hast mv word 


Here is a friend shall fight for thee. 


Thirty years man-at-arms was I; Never take purse, but from the dead, 
railed pike in Flanders—rough work there—| That are long past spending—unlike n 
Stormed forts, sacked cities -pass that by, Who seek not your gold, but good instea 
Also the women dragged by the hair! | For here is the friend shall fight for t} 
T re must be soldiers, I suppose, 


What knaves be these? No friends of 1 
I'll parley with them. What want 


So long as kings and peoples be: 


Marry, Sir, ‘tis a world of blows, 





But here is a friend shall fight for thee The splash on my ruffle—pshaw! is win 





Wili draw on ye, dogs, if you dare come 1 
“Free lance, freebooter,’ runs the song, Have at ye, then, without a word— 
Writ by some skulking clerk, I wot Man enough yet for two or three 

ver do peaceful burghers wrong, Old fellow, thou hast one friend—thv swor 


Nor kis 


ert 
Se Sn ts ee Siete 
* 


a woman, an she would not; For this is the friend that fights for thee 
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WOOD- 


‘ARVING 


ry’ yo most familiar tools are the knife Ihe tirst pl ictical and efficient machine 
| the saw, and the cutting edge ol for sawlbg orig ited in this country. as did 
d the scratching edge of the other | the sewing-machine, and the art came swift- 

rking part of all our implements, 

( plough and some others which 

simple applieation ot the wedge in 


Phe 


pressing o1 


drawing cut, the seratehir 


he separating cut 


motions; the knife or cutting edge 

ch we inake a drawing cut, or, as al- | 
th the plane, a pushing cut, is real 
with invisible teeth, and scratches 
the forward or pushing being in ef 


Thus, drawing 


same as the other. 


ule scratches with the point of the 
pressing straight forward 


ved tooth; 

es with the side of the tooth, work 

e the scissors cut of the mowing-ma 
Pheoretically, therefore, every knife 

iw, and the saw is the universal tool, 

ith varving from a size beyond the mi- 

to that of the monster “ 


} 
pe 


circular.” 


The fret or “jig” saw is an old and well- | 

tool in cabinet-making, and a famil- 
ex unple of its work is the music rack 
the piano or the reed organ. Small saws, 
rricated from watch 


favorite 


sometimes springs, 
tool the 
soner’s loaf, and have cut a way of escape 

gh many window 
ups to the ends of a small U-shaped frame, | 


for concealment in 


bars. Fastened by 

fine saws were long almost exclusive- 
the possession of jewellers, dentists, and 
but at last their adapt 


ty to ornamental work was discovered 


iar craftsmen 5 


town of Sorrento, Italy, was the earli 


or one of the earliest, to make this adap 





on to wider uses than the “ scroll’-work 
the cabinet-maker, and gave its name to 
new art. A few persons of taste and 


sure, lengthening the arms of the jewel 
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SAW BLADES, 

t's bow frame, amused themselves by mak- 
g this open eut or Sorrento work, and there 
re now many French and German designs 
n the market, which are, as a class, inferior 
to the American. 





ly into vogue here. In five years over 6000 
toot powel machines Of a single pattern, 
costing nearly one-half as much as a sew 


ing-machine, have been sold, and more than 
1000 of a cheaper pattern were taken in its 
first season; of a still cheaper and neat 

worthless wooden article some 6000 have 
also been sold. It is impossible to asce1 
tain how many band frames have been sold, 


but the most competent authority estim 


Zz 


that from 50,000 to 75,000 have been dis 
posed of in this country alone during the 
last four years. The Centennial gave the 
business a great push. Nothin in the ex- 
hibition of mechanical processes In Machin- 
ery Hall had such a constant crowd of ob 


servers as one of these sawing-machines; 
and of a little inlaid vase of holly and wal 
nut, 3000 were sold as sourenirs to visitors 


The manufacturers, 


tew 


who saw them made. 


who supposed that a ars would ex 
haust the ind therefore held then 


selves in re ess to direct their industry to 


ye 
demand, 
adin 
work wheneve1 have 


some othe necessary, 


heen surprised by finding the demand stead 


ind the 


ily increase, popularity of the new 
occupation shows no signs of wearing out 
The sales ot imported saw blades are im- 


mense, and the makers along the Rhine have 
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been taxed beyond their capacity to supply | chines. Inlaying and mosaie wor] 
the demand from this country alone. The} be successfully done with it, and ¢ 
consumption can only be vaguely estimated, | wish to produce the most artist 
but there are several firms who dispose of | possible must use a first-class tre 
some 75,000 blades month- 
lv during the cooler half 
of the year, and the total 
sales in the United States 
are probably not less than 
500,000 blades a month. 
Phere are already three 
volumes on this subject 





form of holder|teur can not afford the 
for the saw is the | cost of a first-class ma- 
U-shaped hand | chine, ranging from $6 to 
frame of wood or | $25, he will do better to 
steel, the latter | buy the best fifteen-inch 
SAWED WALL-POOKET. being the best. | steel bow frame he ean PICTURE-FRAME. 
Its cheapness is | find, costing about $150, 
all that commends it, for its capacities are | and let patience and skill offset as far as 
very restricted, its work being slow and la-| they can the defectiveness of his tools, re 
borious as compared with the treadle ma-|membering that the work, when success in 


published in this country, (ey 
a large number of books ir 
of designs, and an indefi- _ iy) af, by i 
nite quantity of designs ci yi . wins 
in sheets; the art has also ia) wa ) 
its regular organs in pe- ma 
riodicals. The present We 
article, which can hardly Ay g 
do more than drop hints, | 
will therefore attempt to 
give direction to, as well 5 
as awaken an interest in, 
sawing andin its cognate 
but broader art, wood-carving. The 
saw blade itself has undergone no 
hange. The illustration shows it full- 
sized, a little less than one-half length. 
The finest blades have teeth scarcely 
visible to the eye, and make a cut searce- § 
ly thicker than a leaf of this Magazine; 
none of them have any “ set,” and they 
are never sharpened, their natural end 
being breakage. Their smallness is not s 
so remarkable as that of watch screws, 
some of which to the unaided eye show R 
neither head nor thread; but they are 
marvels of cheapness. They are hand- r 
made, every tooth requiring a light but 0} 
separate stroke of a tile; yet the saw- A 
maker makes from 100 to 400 teeth for SAWED OLOOK, IN BIRD'S-RYE MAPLE, EBONY, MOTTLED 
considerably less than half a cent. WALNUT, AND IVORY. 
This is * cheap labor,” although Ah Sin st 
does not supply | chine, yet the hand frame will remain tli 
it. The saws are | tool for boys, and is excellent for beginners I 
made in the | As good work ean not be done with a treadk ing 
Rhine country, | machine unless it is well planned and well i 
where children | made, so that its parts fol 
begin work at/are nicely fitted, and st 
home at a tender | move with ease, smooth- 
(| ee age, and living is | ness, and accuracy, the uw 
| MeieK leon amatter ofa few | sale of so many coarse mW 
\. NS) ) simple necessa- and badly fitted wooden D 
ve ries. |}machines is much to be tl 
\ lat Ss ~ Sos =a y) The simplest | regretted. If the ama- 
} 
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ercial sense is not sought, is in the | this can not be. the eve sees in the shavine 
rather than the tools exactiv albit could ax nh ear eens Pe 
ibinet-maker’s bands the saw pro itv is buts deenssand tisvkcanaa t 
variations of the familiar “sero ire its real tests. Is not the just abhorrenes 
from half an inch to several inches | of veneer oy ciicnwceriaaig pa 
the hands of the amateur it is co tain tawdi a8, a dishonest cout aa 
hinner stuff, generally from one ne art forms. a chean oh eet ole ae 
to three-sixteenths, and s« 5 
¢ one-half inch, but becomes 


vith facility le: fivures 
vy thing which ingenuity can devise 
of the be 
by the 
Beg 
the 


ives, re 


icy and intricacy work 


ely limited except skill and 
ot the 


with 


workman. inning with 


which boy always 


Kets 


designers have produced patterns 


1k racks, screens, easels, wall pock 
ks, fancy boxes, photograph frames, 
hermometer stands, and many oth 
venuity being taxed as constantly to 
\ applications as hew patterns, rhe 
cut only in a vertical line, and al- 
through the wood, just as the sewing 
» can make only one stitch, and al 
hrough and through the cloth. This 
at first a very restricted capacity, 


nuity soon discovered how to make 


ver for all work except button-holes, 
venuity will probably in like manner 

the applications of the saw to pu 
That is, ct 
ted to cutting on parallel sides with 


It 


paint a pieture 


f ornament. stl 


howe ver, 


evht edges. is not a carving tool; it 
,except in profile ; it 
it natural objects in silhouette. Yet 
ractical effectiveness of this repetition 
ater than the 
it 
skill, and taste 


houettes is far gre super 


observer would rests e 
in the thought, 


lan. 


suppose ; n 
of the 


of 


This consists of 


the decorative 
laying.” 
out a 

ordinary veneers being genera 
d gluing the figure to a thicker 
ch serves as a ground, woods of contrast 


‘Pa- 


further 


“ovel 


step in use 
iw is 
y cutting design in some thin 
lly used 
piece, 
colors, of course, be ng chosen, 
fancy furnished 

», Which are not thicker than 
paper, olue dtoa paper back 
this backing remaining on the cut fig 
holding it together. Overlaying 
y therefore ady 
umenting panels and the like, 


idea will disturb the 


veneers 1n woods are 
this purpose 


and are 


and 
means of 
although 
art 


be used as a re 


severe eritic, 


hates veneer, and can abide nothing 
ort of solid substance. This is not the 
ce for a discussion of the question, but 


es the just objection to veneer lie in the 
There 


t that it is a shell? is no cheat, 
there is no pretense of solidity; and 
en the superficial nature of the beauty is 
own and not denied, wherein is the eye 


irmed by the sight of veneering and plat- 
¢? If every 
vood and silver 


body could only have 


rose 


solid, well and good. As 


 hadik 


te int 
Phen eae 


x 


1 means to deceive, and works only 


If veneering garded as the 
lift 

never | 
the 


most 


Is 


of this hy and manners, 


ibhorrence of ' 
But 


artistic, 


if ” 


decidedly most beautiful, most 


and work of the 
’ 


lil 


promising 


Saw 1S ing and mosaic 


g In its simplest 
ot 
ot 
and holly bay 
and cutti both 


Che corre sponding pieces in 


consists 
of 


, walnut 


eXample in pinning to 


gether two pieces wood con 


strong 
trasting 
the 
preces at once 
the tw 
olue d 


colors—s 


ay 


Ing design on ng 


top, 


woods are tl 
the pattern 
duced in duplicate, 


oO en interchanged and 


fast, thus being repro 


one being a white fig 
ind the 
ground. 

that is, with the 


Saw 


Ture 


on a dark ground, other a dark fig- 
on a white 
If cut “straight” 
so that the 
pendicular to it 

at atl 
however, 
kert 


‘bevelli 


ure 
wood 
works in a line 


lying per- 


of inlays can be 


thin 


a number 
1me, Very 
in that « 


and fine 
and the 
ith glue. By using a 
which tilts the 


with 


made Saws, 


must be used, 


ise 


must be tilled w 
attachment, 
at 


pieces cut out 


work-table desired le 
the the 


shaped, thus compensating 


up any ang 


wedge 
kerf. 
and 


ted. 


are 


become 
for the saw 
1 thus 
a much tighter fitting of the 
If the work is ski 
invisible, and the is that of inted 
This in of 
the only limitation is that of the va 
riety of colors obtainable l 


saw, 


Stronger saw blades cat be used, 


pieces effec 
lifully done, the 
ettect 


working 


joints 


al pa 


Is colors and 


panel. 
COUrse 


in natural woods, 


unless the brush is used to touch and supple 
ment. Rose wood and cocobola, for example, 
may be made to imitate pretty closely the 


irregular splashes of olor on the oak or maple 
leaf in autumn; and there is no limit to the 
number of successive inlays which can be 
used, overlapping and blending with one 


book-ca and other 


be 


lable tops, Ses, 


another. 


irticles of furniture can tastefully orna 
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nented by overlaying or by inlaying;: but 
is the greatest accuracy and nicety of ent 
ire essential, only the best treadle machines 
nd the best materials can be successfully 
Ise rhe amateur who attempts this class 
sf ork other se Wil Waste labor and meet 
exatious disappointment 
i ny a al ) I uy is ‘ Ss }) ih 
‘ ork or Sorrento cutting, have been 
vreatly tacilitated and broadened by the 
ise of fancy woods. Besides t familian 


itive walnut, oak, cedars, ash, cherry, but 


ternut, white maple, curled and bird’s-eye 
maple, there is the Virginia white holly, 
vhich is a very compact wood, with scare 
noticeable grain, nearly the color of 


ory when first cut, susceptible of taking a 


velvety finish,and a general favorite. Phere 
ire also many tropical and foreign woods, 
such as mahogany, rose- wood, satin-wood, 
ocobola, ebony, 

tl wy amboyna, 4 

LNLhO, alla- 

rantl thuya, 

snake, Zt bra, 

camphor, Hun 


irian ash, ete. 


Some of these are 





singular. Snake 
s of extraordi- BRACKET. 
nary hardness, 


found only in narrow slips, and almost an 


exact copy of a snake’s spotted skin 


ama- 
ranth is of a rich red color; cocobola and tu- 
lip are also red, but variegated; Hungarian 
ash is a figured wood, its stripes and spots 


ugeesting a tiger’s coat; walnut burls are 





marked with rings and spots resembling the 


‘eves” ] 





procurable, planed to a uniform thickness, 
from one-sixteenth to one quarter of an ine h, 
smoothly finished on both sides, and ready 
tor use. Brass, nickel, pearl, tortoise-shell, 
ivory, silver, gold, hard India rubber, and 
other rare materials are available for the 
use of those who wish to 
follow decorative work 
to its most artistic re- 
sults. For the choicest 
work the originality of 


eo 


Lt 
raeN 


. 


the enthusiast may as- 


—e 
ye 
8 


sert itself, and may be 
left to produce special 
designs, which, whatey 
er their intrinsic merit, 
will have for himself an 
especial pleasure. For 
a single hint in fret- 
utting this may suffice 


ey: 





a design embra- 
ing many details of slender and delicate 
work, wrought in thin wood—say, one-six- 
teenth of an inch then backed with a 


ground of silk or velvet of strong color, and 


the table thus made let into the cover of a 


] 


book or album, forms a charming novelty in 


binding 


& peaco k’s tail. All these are. 
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Bulil-work named from André ( 
a French carver, born in 1642 
>) 


in 1752—consists of a design eut 


silver, brass, or other metal, 





PARTS OF A BOX, INLAID, 


Ivory, ebony, tortoise-shell, ete. M 

is another name for inlaying. | 

in plain open-eut work, the va 

tastefulness of the possible decoy 

scarcely limited except by the sl] 

tility, and patience of the work: 

example, the variety in color, wl 

to be seve rely restricted by the nat 

of the wood, may be considerably 

by several little devices, of whic] 

mention one: a light-colored wood, es 

ly holly, may be darkened or brow 

dipping it in heated sand; if don 

nicety, a graduated shading, which 

well to imitate the shadow of raised « 

in painting, may be thus produced 
Wood-earving is an old art and 

neyed subject. To treat it exhaust 

would require a volume; hence I at 

nothing more than a suggest- 

ive sketch of it as related to ¢ 

the saw, and as adapted in 

this country to purposes of 

culture and home decoration. 

The wood-carver is a sculptor 

in wood, and after he leaves 

the that surface beyond which 

the saw can not go, he has a 

field of indefinite breadth be- 

fore him. He needs for ad- 

juncts a vise or a wooden raver- 

screw for holding his material 

firmly, leaving his hands free; also hones 

sand - paper, cement, sweet-oil, pencils ot 

rather a soft quality, screws, a pair of leath 

er gloves, and some wash 

leather, mallets, and_ files. 

His cutting tools are abo 

a score in number, consist 

ing of chisels, both straig 

and bent, with edges vary 

from one-eighth to thre 

quarters of an inch in widt! 

gouges with edges from t! 

shape (U) to this (~~ 

chisels with bevelled edges; 

and dividing tools w 

edges shaped like a bro 

letter V. Patience, care, and unflagging 

enthusiasm are necessary for the amateur’s 

snecess; these must be aided by tools of the 

best quality, kept in the best condition, as 


FRET-SAWING AND WOOD-( 


may suddenly spoil the fruit of long 


irner may try his hand on simple 
sawed work, 
the very 
A simple beginning consists in 
and 


sawed 


and he will 


LISé saw long before 


the veins rounding the twigs 


es in work. Some knowl 


f drawing is of course necessary, and 


er Who contemplates going far will 


to seek the help of a competent 


ittention has 
, } ] 


ing in schools, 


been ; ” aid 
Phe 


the School 


prog 
of Design 


which 


been made by 


University of Cincinnati, fu 


articles exhibited in 
nan’s Pavilion at the Centennial, and 


e seventy-four 


ch most of the illustrations of cary 


s article were procured, The uni 
is tounded seveh years avo, under 

iw of 1870, ‘to enable cities of the 
to 


three 


Ss aid and promote 
departments—the Academic, 
i001 of Design, and the Observatory 


iintained by 


education.” 


funds given in trust to 


ty: has a four years’ course in each 


gives instruction tree 


of Cincinnati, and to others at thirty 


to res 


ARVING. 


=o» 
ood 


dollars a vear for a 
for a full course. 
Cincinnati may be admitted 
School of Design without charge, in ¢ of 
rhe School of De sign Was orgal- 
ized in 1869, under the name of the M‘Micken 
School Art but st 
1864, 1 
by the 


single study, and s 


XTy 
Non-residents of 


dollars 


also to 


the 


“~aS¢ 


vacancies, 


and 
iit 


managers of an 


Design, irted in 
of paintings and statuary 
art academy founded 
by women l Wy sa \ faliogue 


of this 


study of painting 


concerning 


school is not merely the 


sper al aim 


and s¢ ulpture 
the 


Zen 


, but also the improvement of 
Indust arts, 


of ¢ 


operative 


by attording to the citi 


the 
and 


is ap- 


incinnati, and particularly to 


classes, a thorough technical 


scientific education in art 


plied to manufactures, thereby 
them 


and des oth 
lnparting to 


uid 


or small, 


such taste and skill in the 
finish of their works, whether larg 


as will 


fori 


always command remunerative em- 
ployment and a ready sal 
The advantages which 
will be derived from this school (if properly 
sustained by 


overestimated. 


e for the products 
of their industry. 


oul people ean searcely be 
Schools of Design, which in 
foreign countries (and in France especially 
liberally the 


given 


have long been 
of the government, 
great superiority to 
tures In of the 
branches of industry. 
not the Its 


expositions, 


sustained at 
expense have 
their manutac- 
Important 
Is proved 
of the great 
but by the 
contents of our own stores and shops. 
There can 


many most 


Phis 
only by 


resi 
competitive 
be no doubt but that the 
workmen of this country possess a fer 
tility of invention and an expertuess 
in the application of their knowledge 
which will enable them to excel in 
whatever they have the opportunity 
of thoroughly learning.” 


During the last academic year the 


) BEDSTEAD. 





- 
k 


panels ecamiee oat 














, 
Schoo 


of Design had 434 pupils, of whom 243 
were Temales Phe department of draw Ing 
and design had 256 males to 95 females, and 
that of sculpture 13 males to 10 females; but 
the department of wood-carving shows a 
striking reversal of this disproportion, hav- 
ing 17 males to 138 females. At the eighth 
annual exhibition, June, 1876, of the 254 
specimens of drawings finished, 113 were by 
the female pupils; of the 27 specimens of 
sculpture, 14 were by females; of the 76 
original “ industrial” designs, 43 were by fe- 


males; and of the 156 specimens of wood- 


carving, 138 were by females. These com- 


CARVED HANGING CABINET. 


parisons indicate either greater industry or 





greater proficiency, or both, on the part of | 


the female pupils. The wood - carving 
branch is in charge of Mr. Benn Pitman, 
originally by occupation a teacher of pho- 
nography, who } 


cause he loves it, and he pursues it with an | 


unflagging enthusiasm, which he manages 
to communicate to his pupils. Says the cat- 
alogue in reference to the aim of the school 
in this de partment: 

“When the ability to draw has been ac- 
quired, and students have memorized the 


forms of a limited variety of leaves, tlowers, 


has taken up carving be-| 
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birds, buttertlies, ete., together wit] 
pler principles of design, they may 
ily instructed how to put their 
into permanent form in wood, met 
china. This is the aim of the woo 
department of the School of Design 
the practical realization of artistic 
been attended with gratifying sue 
“True decoration may be said ti 
beautifying of useful things. Chairs 
cupboards, bedsteads, ete.—things of 
admit of artistic construction, b 
are secured the utmost strength 
venience. Proper art training det 
the kind and degree of decorati« 
sary to render them beautiful. This 
Ing does not consist of a me re 
and reproduction of the art forms 
past. The art work of all peoples 
riods is carefully studied, not to « 
but to catch its inspiration and mea 
and, where possible, to improve upo 
avoiding any discovered untrutht 
and adding to the variety. The art 
present day should be the outgro 
our knowledge and culture, as the 
of past ages was the product of the 
ilization. To this end pupils are 
aged to study and copy the facts and fo 
of nature, under varying circumst 





and at different seasons, and they ar 
structed how, without perverting, to 
them to service in horizontal or v« 
lines of ornament, or for panel, bo 
central, and diaper decoration, so that 1 
infinitely varied forms of nature, 
their suggestive significance, may be 

to add to the lasting interest and lx 
of our household surroundings. 

“It has been found that ladies of 
ture take a special interest in this 
of industrial art. Construction ma 
regarded as the peculiar province of me 
to beautify is as naturally the pro 
of women. The practical art departn 
aims to instruct those who will be art 


and artists, as well as the patrons of 
those who will produce and those 
will buy—so that in the education of } 
classes a satisfactory art progress maj 
insured. 

“Nearly two thousand separate pic 
of work have been produced by the pupils 
this department since its establishment 
1873, and in the decoration of the great 


| riety of articles which this number inclu 


there has been a constant effort to att 
originality, consistency, and beauty. It 
constantly held in view that appropriat 
original, and varied decoration can only 
attained by studying and noting the for 
of nature to be found in our gardens ai 
woods, and using them, naturally or forn 
ly, according to the nature and situation « 
the ornaments required, and that thus o1 
can there be evolved a decorative art wh 





} 
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Tew 


emmy 


‘NY 


OARVED WOOD MANTEL. 


may be truly said to be 
our own, or worthy of 
our age and nation. 

“As a proof of tl 
efficiency of the school 
and a substantial re 
turn for the 
expended 


i¢ 


money 
this 
branch of instruction,” 


upon 
a list is given of names 
and occupations — of 
students in the School 
ot 
turned 
to practical 
record 
years. 


who have 
tl 


use, 


Design 
their aining 
the 
oht 
DOR 
ot 


en. 


coverimmyg el 
Phere 
hames, fifty 

them those of 


vraphers, designers, sculptors, engrTray 


Are 
tour 


wom 


scape painters, and even sign paint 
architects, decorators, 
this 
d twenty-one persons are named 


‘ stripers,” 
ind others are mentioned in 
as 
d in carving or other work in wood. 
st, however, gives the names of those 
s only of whose subsequent course the 
r of drawing has positive knowledge, 
foot-note explains that the list in 
but few of the members of the classes 
ing, “for the reason that the larger 
er of the pupils in those classes have 
ved their talent in beautifying their 
iomes rather than in the production of 
all of them have executed 
pieces of work, and could earn a 


ts for sale; 
sble 
by carving and designing were they 

The fact, however, that Cin- 
at of 
d wood articles may perhaps be more 


ined.” 
has least one manufactory 
a coincidence. 
cinnati private 
1 of excellent work and reputation, 
neted by Mr. Henry L. Fry, assisted by 
William H. Fry, and 
Laura A. Fry. Of 
following mention is made in Mr. George 


has also a carving 


son his 


grand- 


these artists 


rd Nichols’s work, Art Education Applied 


lustry, recently published by Harper and 
hers: 

Cincinnati is a city where a great deal 
furniture manufactured and 
ind here has arisen a school of wood 


is 


1eap 


carving whose work 
the 
the 


with 
ot 


col pares 
best results 
Renaissance. 

* Even to-day this 


school of wood eary 
ing has few superiors 
in Europe. Henry 
Fry and his son Will- 
Fry 


art 


introduced 
Into ¢ 
Henry 


vlishman 


iam 
the 

hati. 
an En 
birth, 


nem 
ry is 
by 
and served his 
apprenticeship under 
His 


been ae 


Paxton. late 


years have 
voted to architeetut 
al construetion, to de 
signs for armoires, sideboards, book-eases, 
and similar articles, which have been carved 
chietly by his son. 

“William Fry 


From bovhood he 


and the sea. 


West. 
hungered for adventure 
he gratified to the 
J he 
faculty been fostered by 
of but whether it 
is certain that William Fry 
His artistic 
the 
drawing of the human figure as in the adap 
tation of to 
And here the skilled fingers obey with pre 


was born in the 
This desire 
most hazardous and romantic extent 
artistic 
the 


Was Ol 


may have 


romance adventure 5 
hot, it IS 
aman of a tine order of genius. 
exhibits itself not so much 


powel Ih 


natural forms ornamentation. 


cision, grace, and symmetry the poetic im 
pulse of his fertile mind. With marvellous 
rapidity from under the touch of his chisel 
grow drooping ferns, pendent wreaths of 
flowers, full 


climbing vines of jasmine and ivy, 


leaves and plumaged birds, 
feathery 
grasses, graceful and elaborate arabesques 
His re presentations of natural objects are 
not ot but 


charming translations. 


the language mere imitation, 
They 
with a cold, unsympathizing eye, but rather 
with that of love and sentiment. His seulp- 
from the sted grain of 
oak, ebony, walnut, and full of 


The caress of his hand brings forth 


are not 


seen 


tures tough and tw 


cherry are 


motion. 


the tenderness of bud, the softness of leaf, 


the pe rfume of flower, and an eve r-present 


suggestion of that sense of beauty whose 


oO 


expression is the best attribute of genius.” 
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The work of two schools will soon be 
brought into competitive comparison, a large 
number of pupils being now at work on the 
screen or case for the 


nati Musie Hall. 


organ in the Cinecin 


The organ, it is claimed, 


will be the largest and best ever made in 
this country. The largest instrument in 
the country, in the Boston Music Hall, was 


in Europe; the largest of American 
construction are in a hall in Worcester, Mas- 
and in Pl The 
the new ¢ which 
is to be ready for dedication in May next 


made 
sachusetts, ymouth Church. 
screen ot Incinnatl organ 
is to be of cherry, tifty 
feet 
ty in height. 


in width and six- 
For the 
best work by ten lady 
carvers a prize of $500 
has been offered, not as 
thei 
work, but as a recog- 
nition of it. In the 
School of Design alone 
a hundred volunteered 
to give 


an mcentive to 


each a mini 
fifty 
work, and seventy-six 


mum of hours’ 
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OARVED are now engaged upon 
the the 
mentation of which is intended to express 


whatever produces sounds and suggests the 


screen, orna- 


concealed harmonies within. 
In New York the opportunity for endowing 
The 


resources 


a school of this character is still open, 
Institute, the 


of which are fully taxed to provide for what 


Coopel pecuniary 
t has already undertaken, has not touched 
wood-earving, and with its present ability 
A Society of Decorative Art 
] 1877, the 


ly in 
objects of which are to establish a place for 


an not do so. 
was organized by women eat 
the exhibition and sale of “ decorative work 
of any description done by women, which 
shall be of sufficient excellence to meet the 
recently stimulated demand for sueh work 3” 
profitable industries 
“furnishing instrue- 


to encourage among 


women by 
tion in art needle-work, in dec- 
oration of pottery, and by dis- 
information 


tributing concern- 


ing the various art industries 


which have been found remu- 
nerative in other countries ;” to 
endeavor to obtain orders for 


work ; to make connections 


through which material and de- 
signs may be proc ured; and “to CARVED W 
nduce each artist to master 

thoroughly the details of one kind of deco 
work 


ration, and try to make for het a rep- 


itation of commercial value.” 
thus 
to bring producer and purchasei 
production of 


The declared object 
primarily, 
together, the 


encouraging 


seems to be. 


Al 
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good work by finding a market fo 


element 


of direct instruction is 1 


but not prominently, and it is not 


that much can be 





sence of an 


made of this 


CARVED FANCY 


BOX, 


endowment; the so¢ 


its infaney, however, and is wort] 


gard for what it may possibly becon 
exhibition rooms and head-quarter 


society are 
where classes in art 


work, lace-work, and 


at No. 4 East Twentiet! 
and medieval 


decorat ion oO 


and pottery have already been forme 


Both fret-sawing and wood-eary 


extraordinary fascination for pers 


possess any mechanical bent or any 


artistic forms ; 


the former occupatiol 


urally leads to the latter, and the tiele 
most unlimited for the development ot 


in designing and in applying new id 
love of the work for 
with cultivation of the 
ways valuable qualities, patience, 
ance, exactness, and 


] 


its own sake v 


necessary 


ane 


ing. The comparatively erude bracket 


with which the boy commences eith« 


ries on the attention or carries the 
to the more artistic work 


in whicl 


an 


future development and the real field. 


perse 


gracetulness il 


vi 
possibly, in the rigid commercial view, sa 
and carving may resemble amateur far 


ing, but with this difference, that the art 
produced, although it cost more thar 
price of a similar one in market, may 
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application of art education to industry, 


it 


use that it is naturally domestic, tending 
surround one’s self with one’s own creati 
and thus heighten the peculiar charm of 1 


a peculiar excellence in d 
while one potat 


and finish 
individuality. 
of contemplating 
and special adaptation 
is not to be measured by 
the earving tool 


is a distinctive commendation 


home. 


like another of the same 
and may partake of the ma 
The satisfac 


1 
K 


ones 


handiwork, made with suc] 


ot 


And not only are the saw 
useful 


not found in commercial gox 


ee mr 
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GRAND MANAN AND ’QUODDY BAY 


HAD some thoughts of entitling this article “Fog and 
| Fundy.” For what nature has joined together, litera 
== ture should not put asunder Passamaquoddy Bay is at 
appurtenance of the B of Fundy, as is also the island of 


Grand Manan,* but to describe the Bay of Fundy without 





mention of the fogs t t irbor in it would be as grave 
a short-coming as to write a scientifie treatise on fog 
Without analysis of the article as found in the Bay of 
Fundy Fogs, we may sav, are never missed in the Bay 
of Fundy, tho wh mish is a lee ( vord to denote them 
lo see the Bay of Fundy, in fact, in some weathers one 
might about as well look on the map, and go no further 





Phere is another conspicuous feature of the Ba 
of Fundy, namely. its swollen and tumultuous tides. 


which sweep with unexampled volume and swift 


ness in from the Atlantic, and up its harbors and 





rivers, rising to an audacious height, and, when re¢ 
tiring, uncovering an impressively wide expanse of 
: rock-bound and weed-matted shore At low tide in 
e, the Bay of Fundy the shores look as if the sea had 
4 receded never to return. high tide it looks as if 
t he deep Was rising to overwhelm the land. lo 
stem the resulti vr CUITe ts even under steam is 
sometimes difficult; under sail or with the oar, it 


is often Imposs rhe 
“* Does the Gulf Stream have any thing to do with 
forcing these tides in here?” I innocently asked of 


a landsman on Grand Manan as we were discussing 


EO WRECKED FISHERMAN, 


the phenomenon. 

“No,” was his emphatic reply; “it’s more likely 
tides has suthin’ to do with pushin’ the Gulf Stream off.” 
e Bay of Fundy, which may be regarded as the out-doors of the secluded precinets 


ire now to explore, might be called the American Bay of Biscay,except that its waters 





a little less exposed to the powe rful winds tl i It may be 


cribed to the eye as a short stout left hand of the Atlantic thrust up in a northeasterly 


ich sweep e open se 


ection between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and terminating only i i thumb 


little finger. The litile finger sinuously penetrates New Brunswick very nearly to 


thumberland Strait, beyond which lies Prince Edward Island, and with which it is 
posed to make a connection by means of a canal, so entt ng off Nova Scotia into an 


nense island. The thumb, entering Nova Seotia and bending to the east. and south, 


tish Pt s. M 
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broadens into the Basin of Minas, which 
gives to the great promontory almost an in- 
land sea. Here, 


“on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre 


Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched 
to the eastward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks 
withont number. 

Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with 
labor incessant, 


Shut ont the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons 
the flood-gates 

Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er 
the meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards 
and corn fields, 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain; and away 
to the northward 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the 
mountains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the 
mighty Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their 
station descended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian 


village.’* 
It is into this Basin of Minas and up along 


its influent Windsor River that the Fundy’s 
tides pour with their greatest volume and 
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force, rising, it is affirmed, to an occasional 
height of sixty feet, and with such sudden 
velocity as now and then to surprise and 
overwhelm cattle feeding on the marsh 
lands by the shore. In the Windsor River, 
steamers, it is said, have to dodge the tides. 

The extreme length of the Bay of Fundy 


* Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


| this dispatch from the scene: 





is about one hundred and sevent 
its width ranges from thirty to fift 
its depth is generally great. Its s 
for the most part bold and rocky, sor 
grandly precipitous. It is a capaci: 
pocket, tilled and emptied twice in t! 
ty-four hours. With its tides, foes 
and “ iron-bound” shores, it is any t] 
an inviting water to mariners, and | 
the scene of some of the direst trav: 
the sea, while not without attractio 
strongest sort for the artist, the tou 
the sportsman. 

Even as I write, the daily pape 


* Eastrort, Maine, July 23.—The brig Olga 
land, has just been towed in here. She wer 
on Thursday on Murre Ledges, Grand Manan, 
She was loaded with deals, and was from St, J 
Ireland. She will discharge and hold a survey 
This, or much worse, is the story ove: 
over again. 

At the upper (northwestern) ang 
base the Bay of Fundy bulges into a 
of inner pocket, which receives the outti 
of the St. Croix River. This river 

tutes the boundary between Main 

New Brunswick, and so in part bet 

the United States and the territory of 

Great Britain. This inner pocket is | 

samaquoddy Bay. Just how to mar! 

off from the Bay of Fundy might be som 
thing of a geographical problem, inasmuel 

as the waters of the two mingle upon a 

invisible line; but the natural demarka 

tion is furnished by a chain of islands of 
which Campobello and Deer Island ar 
chief, and M‘Master’s, Pendleton’s, and 

Indian islands, and the Wolves, subord 

nate; while the really grand island of 

Grand Manan lies as a solitary outpost 

well out upon the border of the Atlantic, 

content with its own sublimity. 
All these islands are British territory 
sentinels, as it were, upon the line. 


It was on a fine July morning that from 
the deck of the good steamer New York, 


bound from Boston to St. John via Port 
land and Eastport, our little party first 


caught sight through the lifting fog of 


the western face of Grand Manan. “ Fa: 


I say, not shore, because the western front 
of Grand Manan, along its entire length 





of twenty miles or more, rises cliff-lik« 
almost perpendicularly from the water 


to a height ranging from two hundred 


to four hundred feet, presenting at 
distance of a dozen miles an appearance 


not unlike that of the Palisades upon the 


Hudson River above New York. As wi 
ran on toward Quoddy Head, close in un 
der the wild Maine shore, the island la 
off to our right, looming loftily and formi 
dably through the dissolving mists, heav) 


with the shadows of the morning’s sun, and 


massive as might be the hand-laid wall of 
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as she dropped down 
from Eastport, past Lu- 
bec again, and out by 
Quoddy Head upon the 
dancing, sparkling wa- 
ters of the bay, provok- 
ingly died out when we 
were not half-way to our 
destination, and left us 
to toss about in a chop 
of the sea, with nothing 
for Skipper Sullivan to 
do but to in 
three of his passengers 
as crew for a four hours’ 
to North- 
ern Head. Shall I pause 
here to pay tribute to 
the manly young sailor, 
just back from a long 
voyage, and bound now 
to hishome at the South- 
ern Head of Grand Ma- 
nan, or to the gentle- 


muster 


toilsome row 











“ROW, BROTHERS, ROW.” 
int’s fortress. The outline of the island 
vathered in from this point is exceeding- | 
nposing. At that distance there is noth- 


x to soften the apparent perpendiculari- | 
ty of the cliffs, which yet trend gently and 
sracefully away on either hand, the succes- 
sive headlands showing in fine perspective | 


is they recede. As we rounded Quoddy 
Head, and made our way up the narrow, tor- 
ous, and weir-marked channel between the 
Maine shore and Campobello Island, past | 
dilapidated Lubec, toward Eastport, the isl- | 
and temporarily disappeared ; but closer ac- 
quaintance was quickly to follow. 

The means of access to Grand Manan are 
both regular and irregular. Twice in the 
week during the summer season the steamer | 
William Stroud, enlarged and elevated to the 
responsibilities and dignities of a passenger 
ud freight traffic, rans down to the island 
from Eastport and the harbor and river ports 
ibove, returning the following day. She 
carries the mails, and is the island’s only | 
regular connection with the main -land. | 
Reaching Eastport as we did on a Saturday, | 
ve concluded not to wait two precious days 

r the Stroud, but, as being both more expe- 
litious and romantic, to charter a sail-boat, 

id so make the little voyage on “our own 

ittom,” as it were. “ Romantic” this meth- 
d proved to be; but it barely escaped be- | 
g not much more expeditious, for the good 
reeze with which the Annie S. was favored 


| five. 


manly young student- 
associate of the Boston 
Society of Natural His- 
tory, both of whom with 
their strong arms served 
us in such good stead in 
this miniature extremi- 
ty? or to administer a 

chastising word to the 
lazy passenger who would not row a stroke, 
because, as he said, it “hurt him across here” 


| (pointing to his chest), and to the disagree- 


able passenger who would neither row nor 
offer any excuse, even a lame one, for his in- 


dolence? Is not human nature human na- 


ture in the Bay of Fundy as elsewhere ? 


and do we not find the evil and the good 
“*whene’er we take our walks abroad,” and 


| on whatsoever seas we sail? 


The island of Grand Manan has a length 
variously estimated at from sixteen to twen- 
ty miles, and a width ranging from three to 
From the lofty brow of its nearly 
straight western its surface 


face slopes 


jevenly and gently away to the eastern 
| shore, which has an irregularly convex out- 
|line, and is for the greater part low and 
| level. 
}are connected by a well-kept road, which 
| skirts this eastern shores and on which, at 


The Northern and Southern heads 


points where it touches the most important 
coves, are gathered the little hamlets of the 
island. This habited edging is somewhat 
cultivated, but the sea hereabouts yields 
better revenues than the land; and such 
farms as there are have to share the coast 
with the forest, which in the interior and 
close up to the western cliffs has the island 
all to itself. twenty small fresh- 
water lakes dot this inland solitude, and 
one or two brooks find their way from these 
or other sources down the hill-sides to the 


some 
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The highway above alluded | private conveyance must be had, by 
well settled along its entire | water. 
but the chief clustering of houses is It was just as the afternoon was 
rs Cove and Woodward's Cove, at | with the evening that the Annie S 
e (called also Sinelairville), be- | an anchorage in Whale Cove. This 
these two, at Grand Harbor, and at | esque nook, whose beauties are deri 














FISHING SMAOKS OFF NORTHERN HEAD. 


Seal Cove. At Flage’s Cove, Woodward's | both sea and shore, is a circular bit of p 
Cove, and Seal Cove there are post-offices, | bly beach snuggled in between the wi 
the first-named being a money-order office. | rocks and seraggy firs of Fish Head on t! 
Flage’s Cove and Woodward’s Cove are the | east and the beetling Eel Brook Point « 
points directly served by the William Stroud. | the west. A sailor’s snug harbor it wou 
To the more southern portions of the island | seem to be but for the memory of that te1 
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OLD BOAT-HOUSE ON THE ROAD TO SOUTH HEAD. 


winter night, twenty-six 
Lord Ashburton was wrecked on 
On the present the 
an aspect of secure shelter and 
The waters infolded with- 
ie cove’s protecting arms lay hushed 
The faintest ripple enlivened and 
y a single sail illumined the distant bay 
Under the hills to the left nestled 
or two. Behind them the sun 
had already sunk, and long shadows were 


years ago, 

the 
point. occasion 
wore 
me repose. 


ond. 


cottage 


fast gathering with the advancing tide upon 
beach. The tinkling of a cow-bell and 
bleating of a yew sheep in a neighbor- 
pasture were the only scunds to be | 
it rd. 
Making our landing and shouldering our 
gage, we slowly ascended the ribbed and 
vged neck which joins Fish Head and 
vallow-tail Point to the body of the island, 
| which had to be surmounted before we 
could reach our expected shelter at Flagg’s 


Cove, 


~ 


ne 
ul 


A tive minutes’ climb brought us to 
that embraced 
cove before us, the trending shore to the 
southward, the islands and the bay beyond. 
Five minutes more of descent brought us to 
mur home for the time being, with its grate- 
ful supper and still more grateful beds. It 
1ad been a rare and fortunate day and hour 
for the approach. How different proved the 
sircumstances of our departure! 
Accommodations for the public at Grand 
Manan are not as yet very ample. In fact, 
the publie has hardly yet learned that there 
is a Grand Manan. Until recently visitors 
have had to depend on such chance hos- 
iitality as the plain homes of the island- 
ers could afford. 
lave now 


the summit, and to a view 


Two small public-houses 
been opened at Flagg’s Cove. 
They provide comfortable accommodations 
ud a fair table at reasonable prices. The 
fine view from this point when there is no 
fog they can not monopolize. 

Our first full day upon the island being 

Vor. LVI.—No. 334.—35 


| their lowly meeting-house. 





the Sabbath, we put a 
curiosity. 


restraint 
The Grand Mananites 
the Grand Mananers ? 


upon our 


or should 
We say 
ically 
could 


are emphat 
a Sabbath-keeping people, and we 
not well otherwise than 
respect their customs toward the day, even 
had we been so inclined. 


have done 
“The heft of ’em 
was one good man’s reply to 
my inquiry as fo the denominational divis 
ions of the inhabitants. To this facet the 
four Free-will Baptist churches on the isl 
and would clearly testify. There is also an 
Episcopal church at Grand Harbor, and a 
small band of Latter-day Saints, who own a 
“temple,” as they rather loftily designate 


are Baptists,” 


The Saints es- 


tablished themselves here half adozen years 
ago or so, but have never numbered more 
than twenty-five. 
of Brigham Young, but of Joe Smith, and do 
not practice polygamy. 


They are disciples not 


For indulging in 
that social luxury their former leader, Shep- 
pey, was expelled from the fold. Their 
present shepherd, Elder Joseph Lakeman, 
was formerly a Baptist, and is commonly re- 
puted as “a model-living man.” His flock, 
too, are well spoken of. As a whole the 
churches are well supported, considering the 
circumstances. The minister of the most 
prosperous of the Baptist churches gets a 
salary of $400 a year, with as many Sundays 
“off” to preach in other pulpits, apparently, 
as he desires. The Church of England min- 
ister is a missionary, and gets $100 from his 
parish, to which $600 is added from the di 
ocesan fund. 

There being no service easily accessible 
to us in the morning, we went apart by our 
selves over upon Swallow-tail Point, which 
is perhaps the most romantic and pictur- 
esque precinct of Grand Manan. The bold 
and rugged promontory is crowned with a 
light-house, and adjacent is Pettes’s Cove, 
the very perfection of a fisherman’s abode 
a little bit of circular beach flanked by the 
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frowning Swallow-tail on the one hand,and|ing us into the tower 


on that d 
backed with a row of fish-houses and cot- 


enforced by a trio of ladies, we paid a 
visit to it on a subsequent evening 
eround; the whole so retired, and approach- | the lantern, rising nearly fifty feet 
ed by such a sudden turn of the road, that it | the cliff, and nearly one hundred a 
bursts upon the eye without a premonition 


tages, and with a fleet of boats for a fore- 





feet above the water, was lighted, a 





re 
it | 
arb 
wi “ 


SWALLOW-TAIL LIGHT, 


shedding its far-reaching beams arou 
The path of access is steep and difti 
At points it winds dizzily near the bi 
of the precipice. In one place it crosses 
apn ugly chasm by means of a slende1 
bridge, the passage of which requires 
steady foot anda strong hand. This pa 
ticular night, moreover, was pitehy dai 
The fog was dense, and was blown by 
strong wind directly in our faces, wl 
below us the tide beat tumultuous! 
We could not hear each other’s voice 
and could scarcely see each other’s form 
as we ascended and descended in sing 
of what is coming, and adds to the charm | file. Such an adventure has its charm, ney 
of absolute quaintness that of surprise. The} ertheless, though it is one not to be con 
mended, except to persons of good couraut 
and steady nerves. By daylight, in goo 
weather, the promontory can be gained wit! 
out the slightest peril, and proves a place ot 
house, who, true to the principles of the| singular power and beauty. It holds ¢ 


island, politely excused himself from show- 


whole scene looks like a picture by some 
old master turned into a reality. In the 
course of our ramble we made a quiet call 
on Mr. J. W. Kent, the keeper of the light- 


forth, as it were, in the midst of the waves 
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ves him new sense of the majesty of 
ean, of the firmness of the earth, and 
feebleness of man in presence of the 
r elements of nature. 

ling the 
th in another direction, we came upon 
burial-ground a short distance to the 
vard of the landing-place at Flagg’s 

Here, among other more correctly 
slit inscriptions to the memory of the 
ted, found which read 


on afternoon of the same 


we one as 


The race appointed i halve run | 
rhe combats o’er the prise is won | 
And now my witness is on high 
And now my records in the skie 
the world without a tear 
for the friends i hold so dear 
» heal their sorrows Lord descend | 
nd to the friendless prove a friend. | 

| 


leve 
leve 


I 
Save 
ie 

A 


stone which bears this rude lettering is 
ecent erection, and is the acknowledged 
iwork of a firm of St. John “artists.” | 
rhaps the stone-cutter only a followed | 

\ deeply interesting and truly pathetic 
in this same burial-ground is the last 

st ng-place of the crew of the ill-fated 
ship Lord Ashburton, which was wrecked on 
Brook Point in 1851. The only mark 
the spot is a small wooden paling inclos- | 


hel 


» the common grave, bearing on the side | 
vard the road a rude signboard, on which 
ese words are painted in black letters: 
IN THE MEMORY 
Seamen Drowned on the 19 oF January 1851 | 
g to The Ship BORD Ash Burton Wreck | 
Northern Head of GRAND MANAN, 


Curiously the paint which forms the letter- | 
¢ has preserved the wood under it while 
rest of the surface has been worn away 
the storms, thus leaving the inscription 

. sort of relief. A more striking monu- 
nent to the memory of these men is Eel 
Brook Point itself. The savage headland 
s in full view from the burial-ground, half 
away. without 
speaking of the Lord Ashburton, whose wreck 
seems to have been the most memorable the 
sland has ever known. Standing by this 
lonely grave under the soughing pines, and 
looking across to the point, now washed by 
i. gentle sea, it is easy to make the melan- 
holy event with which it is associated a 
vivid reality. 

Hard by the burial-ground there now 
ives one of the few survivors of that dread- 
ful night—Mr. James Lawton. Learning of 
his fact a day or two afterward, some of us 
alled upon him, and heard from his own lips 
the oft-repeated tale. 

“The good ship Ashburton,” said Mr. Law- 
ton, “sailed from Toulon, France, for St. 
John, November 17, 1850. 
chantman of a thousand tons. 


i mile Nobody passes it 


She was a mer- 
On the 17th 


| struck, head on. 


| was all to pieces. 
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of January we in sight of St. John. 
This was Saturday. A thick snow-storm set 
in and shut out all sight of land. All the 
next day, Sunday, we were driven about in 
the bay. At midnight that night we wore 
ship. We had just sounded, and found sixty 
or fathoms of water. It was my 
watch, and I was on deck. The storm was 
still on, and it was so thick 
nothing. We supposed we had plenty of 
water. All of a sudden the 
something a little blacker than ordinary 
looming up in the darkness just ahead. His 
first thought was that it was a cloud, but 
before we had time to make it out we had 
It was Eel Brook Point. 
It was about one o’clock Monday morning 
when we struck. In half an hour the ship 
There was no chance to 
Every man had to shift 
for himself. There were twenty-nine of us, 
all told. Ten of us got ashore, but two of 
them perished afterward by freezing. It 
was bitter cold. We staid under the cliff 
till daybreak. Three of us then managed 
to climb up the cliff. I worked my way 
over to the point where the fog-whistle now 
There was a barn there then. I crept 
into that, and lay there, half frozen, till aft- 
ernoon, When I was found almost dead. Fif- 
teen bodies were found Tuesday, and six 
afterward, including the captain’s.” 

I asked. 

“Oh no,” replied Mr. Lawton; “ Vd eaten 
a good many hard biscuit before that time. 
I was out at St. John too, once before.” 

“Every bitter winter night now,” he con- 
tinued, “ the people on the island remember 
that wreck, and say, ‘Lord Ashburton!” 

“ And here you are settled for life ?” 

I love Grand Manan. I shall 
never leave here again. The captain’s broth- 
ers came for his body and carried it away,so 
that now there are only twenty buried up 
yonder, and not twenty-one. I shall lay 
my bones in place of the captain’s by-and- 
by, and so make up the number.” 

Sabbath evening opportunity was afford- 
ed to join an island congregation in its cus- 
tomary worship. The hour appointed was 
seven o'clock, but it was nearly half past sev- 
en before the doors of the old wooden meet- 


were 


seventy 


we could see 


look-out saw 


get out the boats. 


= 


18. 


“Was this your first voyage ?” 


“Oh yes; 


ing-house near Flagg’s Cove were opened by 
the tardy sexton, and the handful of people 
who had gathered on the door-steps, inelud- 
ing the minister, were let in to the enjoy- 
ment of their usual religious privileges. Not 
all the men and boys, however, had courage 
to enter at once by the open door. A good 
proportion of these lingered without until 
the services were fairly begun, and then 
slipped sheepishly in by twos and fours be- 
hind the tittering girls, the two sexes being 
marked off from each other pretty much as 
effectively as ifa rule prevailed. While the 
minister, an itinerant stranger, mounted the 















































































































































































‘THE OLD MAID” AND 8EA-GUT 


pulpit and fumbled for his places in Bible | 
and hymn-book, the keeper of the keys pro- 

ceeded with a leisurely bearing to light his 

lamps. These being of the class known as 

kerosene, and requiring some trimming as 

he went along, the process was a slow one. 

When it was at last completed, the waiting 

choir, consisting of one woman at the “ cab- 

inet organ” and two men singers, struck up 

an’ “opening piece,” and the service pro- 

ceeded. During the long prayer the preach- | 
er, Who seemed to combine the more striking 
qualities of both the Baptist and the Meth- 
odist styles, managed to get up considerable 
steam, and the sermon which followed was 
a prodigious one, so far at least as noise was 
concerned. The congregation appeared at- | 
tentive, and I supposed the discourse must 
have taken effect as a masterpiece of pulpit 
eloquence, until, on the way home, I over- 
heard a discriminating young woman say, 
‘I never heerd sech a hollerin’ sence the 
day I was born.” 

At the close of the meeting a collection 
was taken up for the laborer “ worthy of | 
his hire.” LI asked one of the pillars of the 
church how much he probably got. He said 
he “guessed a dollar or two.” The prob- 
able truthfulness of this estimate had a sub- 
stantiation in the jingling of pennies which 
attended the passing of the boxes—a sound 
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L OLIFF, AT SOUTHERN HEAD, 


unrelieved by any thing like the rustling 
currency or bills. 
Despite any possible rudeness in their 
ligious privileges, the Grand Mananers 
plainly a religious and virtuous peopl 
They are reverent in the observance of thy 
Sabbath day. No fishing is allowed by the 
laws of the Province between six o’¢| 
Saturday evening and six o’clock Monda 
morning ; and, so far as I could learn by 


| quiry, a statute so easily evaded is honest 


obeyed. I saw no dram-drinking on thé 
and, nor any publie facilities for it ; nor did | 
hear profaneness or vulgarity of speech. The 
people are courteous, hospitable, and kind 
sober and industrious, fond of music, a 
with tastes generally above their advar 
tages. There is little that is peculiar 
their costumes. They measure time, to som 
extent, by the trips of the boat, e. g., such a 
thing happened “ boat before last ;” such 
man will be at home about “ boat after next 
In the case of some funerals the burial takes 
place first, and the funeral service follows 


| The Provincial currency is reckoned in dol 
lars and cents, and American money passes 
at a very slight discount, often, when smal 
sums are concerned, with no discount at all 
Book accounts are kept in American terms. 

The population of Grand Manan is now 
not tar from 2000, and is said to be steadily 
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The men of course are chiefly | primary and advanced departments. The 
of the sea. The fisheries in the | young Grand Mananer who wishes to pur 
ling waters are very productive,|sue his education beyond this point must 
hake, cod, and pollock being the! repair to the Methodist College at Sackville, 
ties most largely taken. 
erring fishery is carried 
neanus both of seines and 
the weirs being immense 
f brush-wood built in 
water for the entrap- 
of the fish at high tide. 
weir privileges are not 
uit are rented annually 
vovernment under the 
on of the fish-wardens. 
erring are cured in smoke 
ses in great quantities, and 
packed away to the mar- 
ts of the world. The ex- 
ting of fish-oil is also an 
vortant industry. The nu- 
us fish-houses which dot 
hores, and the ancient and 
ke smell which pervades 
itmosphere in many locali- 
combine with other signs 
unmistakable evidence of 
sea-faring habits of the peo- 
A hardy and courageous 
s the result—men whose 
vny arms and weather- 
ten cheeks tell of buffeting 
es and winds; women to 
n fogs and storms bring 
eties and sorrows which 
sisters of different lives 
little of; children who 
e to the water as a natural 
ement, and who can handle 
) oar or sail a boat at a sur- 
singly tender age. 
Che inhabitants of Grand Ma- 
ire without a government 
their own. In facet, they re- 
ure very little government of 
description. Their sea-girt 
ritory forms a parish by it- 
in the county of Charlotte, 
Brunswick, whose shire 
vn is St. Andrews, at the 
id of Passamaquoddy Bay. 
e county is incorporated, and 
ds a semi-annual council for 
he management of its internal 
ffairs, to which Grand Manan 
ends two councillors elected by its own 
tizens. There is, of course, a Provincial 
Legislature, which transacts general busi 
ess much after the manner and in the forms 
revailing in our State bodies correspond- 
vy, though with some differences of ex- 


iTeSSION, 


Almost the only publie expenses of the | or to the Normal School or the University 


island are for the maintenance of roads and | at Fredericton, New Brunswick. The schools 
schools. The schools are several in num-| are governed by a board of three trustees 
ber, but are not graded higher than into| chosen by the residents. The government 
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subsidizes both the schools 


and the roads, the islanders meeting the re- 


of the Province 


mainder of the cost by a self-imposed tax. 
For the maintenance of the roads every male 
adult having a annually taxed 
three days’ labor, or its equivalent in mon- 
ey at $1 addi- 
tional for every hundred pounds of property 
he may own. The aged are exempted, ex- 
cept from the property tax. The accompa- 
uving surveyor’s notice was copied verbatim 
et literatim as found tacked to 
in one of the 
being omitted. 


family is 


50 a day, with one day’s tax 


a fish-house 
doot 
alone 
of taxable citizens, with the number of days’ 
labor exacted from each. 


Ais } 
is tro by guen hall fc rf0nha 
Pf) ill m ald laber 


in Bistut wt vret at lhe 
love wreth Mths cut 20 
frofem. Ue Laber- In Mind Pr ) Ke 





17 
7 Caton / ae ; 





The Grand Manan produce market, if nei- | shore scenery. 
ther abund: int nor V meee, is re enone as | he found a profile which furnished quit: 


to prices, 
en, lamb for nine and ten cents a gedocer' 
beef for fifteen. 
cents, and milk does not get lower than six. 
Wild berries are plentiful in their season. A 
novelty among these 
“baked-apple.” The “ baked-apple” 
resewbles a blackberry in structure, but is 
sharply distinguished from it in color, which 
is almost precisely that of the larger cooked 
fruit whose name it has appropriated. The 
children of Grand Manan go “ baked-ap- 
pling,” as their main-land mates go straw- 
And the “ baked- 


is said to be a peer among berries. 


berrying and blueberrying. 
apple” 


scattered 
large, 


about upon the island are 
but they and the brooks which flow 
from them afferd some trout-fishing, and the 
woods around are 
gane, 
up quite an 


There 


assemblage of 
are a few deer roaming wild, one of 








found at the Northern and Southern H 
and, looking from the sea, along the w: 
face. Bishop’s Rock, Eel Brook Poi, 
Head, and Swallow-tail Point, all 
Northern Head, are imposing exam) 


| bold and rugged coast of rock, and at 8 


island districts, names | 
Appended was a list | 


dee 


ye Ff Kath the 


any aw. 
Y 


| 
| 


Butter is as high as thirty | 


is that known as the | 
closely 


| the visitor’s attention. 
| would greatly enjoy an afternoon’s tramp 
None of the some twenty ponds which are | 


very | 


ern Head the cliffs rise even more may 

out of the Wild est 

have passed current as to the he 

these lofty and lengthened walls, wh 

highest at Money Cove. But even thi 

our keen-eyed skipper said, “after y« 

up 400 feet, you wouldn’t find much 

Seven hundred feet is the elevation to wy 

some imaginations have soared. The sy 

gull Clitfis at Southern Head do not ex 
350 feet, but they are sha 
perpendicular from the wat 
edge, their base being worn a 
smooth by the beating waves 

Atlantic. These features o} 

the island have long mac 

favorite resort of artists, \ 

have found in its various as}. 

a source of unfailing inspiration 

Church, I am informed, was thy 

first to be attracted to the spot 

somewhere about 1851 or 1s5v 

He was followed by Bradford 

who took many sketches of th 

In one cliff near Deep Coy 


beating waves. 


t 
striking resemblance to the countenance of 
Wilkes, the English statesman, and it was 
duly christened with his name. After Brad 
ford came Gifford; and among others of tli 
profession whose names have come to be ; 
sociated with the spot are De Haas, J. G 
Brown, Harry Brown, Griggs, Gall, Burns 
and W.E. Norton. Mr. Norton, indeed, did 
not content himself* with brush-work ; }y 
carried off one of the island belles 
wife. 

Besides the localities already mentioned, 
there are others which should not escay: 


as his 


A good pedestrian 


from Flagg’s Cove by a backwoods road 
across the island to the fog-whistle near 
Bishop’s Rock. In a somewhat nearly cor 


|responding position at Southern Head is 


haunted by a variety of | 
which, with the fowl of the air, make | 
animal life. | 


which now and then attempts a swim to| 


the main-land. There are 
sea-fowl the variety is large, 
and gannets, of course, the lesser bittern, 
the little auk, the little ice-bird, the 
pigeon, sea-swallow, and gray plover, while 
the woods inland contribute both the Amer- 


foxes, too. Of 
including gulls 


sea- 


ican and Canada owls, woodpeckers, yellow- | 


hammers, and other more common members 
of the feathered tribe. 
The finer scenery of Grand Manan is to be 


Bradford’s Cove. The pond over the brow 
of the cliff at this point supplies a small 
stream which falls down into the sea, at 
which sailors make a call when in quest ot 
fresh-water. No other water-works, I think, 
are found on Grand Manan. 

Of course we'devoted one day to a drive 
down the eastern shore of the 
Head to Head. 


ance 5 


island from 
There is no stated convey 
but Mr. Kendrick, keeper of the mod 


| est livery-stable at Flagg’s Cove, harnessed 


up for us his comfortable old one-horse car 
ry-all, and out of the excursion down and 
back, with him for driver 
made a day of pleasure, 


and guide, we 
We studied with 
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ght the majestic sweep of Flagg’s 
s we followed its outlines and rude 
shments to and through Centreville. 
mired the neat and attractive school- 


; we praised the men whom we found 





ttempting to make good roads bet- 
er: we chaffed the children on their 
with baskets and pails after 
siked-apples.” We drove through 
¢ reaches of woods, enriched with 
hackmatack, and fra- 
rant with a hundred We 
snuffed with zest the salt-laden air 
is it rolled up with the rising mists 
and headland. In the 


Vay 


ie graceful 


odors. 


from beach 


voods between Centreville and Woodward’s | 


Cove we paused before the lowly temple of 
the Latter-day Saints, and listened to an 
unusing story from our conductor of the 
apture of a burglar-tramp who had once 
taken refuge with his booty in its vacant 
elfry. At Woodward’s Cove we called on 
Dr. Cameron, the village druggist and phy- 
sician, to see his tine collection of stutfed 


AY. 


5d1 


of the 


eTuHSt 5 


birds 


the 
pared by a resident taxid 


specimens of island, pre 

and there, 
in addition, made a street acquaintance with 
the buxom wife of the hard-working rector 


of the English church at Grand Harbor. 


BISHOP'S ROCK. 


Further on we smiled at the odd coinci- 
dence of passing a house where Isaac New- 
ton lives and a grave-yard where Waltei 
Scott We 
watched with curious interest the habit om 
vehicle had of passing other travellers to 
| the left, as is the English custom, instead 
of to the right, as is the custom in “the 
States.” And at last we drew up at Mr. W 


is buried, nearly side by side. 
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B. M‘Langhlin’s, near to Deep Cove, where 
we found rest, a welcome, and probably the 
best dinner to be had on Grand Manan. 

Mr. M‘Lanughlin has belonged to the isl- 
ind all his life, and knows it “like a book.” 
Born and bred to the light-house business, 
he is now the keeper (by deputy ) of the 
lonely Gannet Rock Light, eight miles off 
inthe bay. This desolate ledge of conglom- 
erate, seen at this distance, presents some- 
thing of the appearance of a ship under full 
sail. In Mr. M‘Laughlin’s album we found 
these lines associated with the spot: 

‘On a wrinkled rock in a distant sea 
Three white gannets sat in the sun. 
They shook the brine from their feathers fine, 

And lazily, one by one, 

They sunnily slept while the tempest crept. 
“Tn a painted boat on the distant sea 
Three fowlers sailed merrily on; 

They each took aim as they came near the game, 

And the gannets fell one by one, 

And fluttered and died, while the tempest sighed. 
“There came a cloud on the distant sea, 

And a darkness came over the sun, 

And a storm wind smote on the painted boat, 

And the fowlers sank one by one, 

Down, down, with their craft, while the tempest 

laughed,” 

The portion of the Bay of Fundy seen 
from Mr. M‘Laughlin’s is full of the most 
dangerous ledges, of which the Gannet Rock 
is only one. Among them are the Machias 
Seal Islands, the Murre Ledges, the Roaring 
Bull, the Old Proprietor, and others whose 
names are in divers ways suggestive of their 
character. 


Grand Manan was visited by Champlain | 


in 1605. His mention of it, under the names 
of Manthane and Manasne, is believed to be 
the firstin history. He anchored off South- 
ern Head. In 1842 Mr. M‘Laughlin found 
on the beach at this point the remains of an 
old anchor, which he reasons must have been 
left by Champlain. The shank of this anch- 
or was eleven feet long, and one part of the 
shank seven inches in diameter—dimensions 


which would give it an original weight of 
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at least fourteen hundred-weight. B 
the time of discovery it weighed iess 
three hundred pounds, and for such a1 
tion of bulk by the action of the elem: 
period of at least two hundred years 
gued. 

A characteristic fog, unhappily, was | 
ginning to lessen the enjoyment of the d 
| It had made its appearance in the ea 
|morning, and was now settling down s 
thickly as to cut us off from all visible co 
nection with the world around. The at 
tractive views which the region of Southern 
| Head commands were no longer to be had 
These fogs must ever remain a serious 0} 
stacle to the development of Grand Mai 
as a pleasure resort for the multitude. Thi 
come in with the southerly winds, and lic 
oppressively and gloomily over the bay ani 
all that it contains until there is a chang 
of wind to the northerly quarter. The is 
and is thus sometimes curtained off and 
roofed in for a week or ten days, and eve: 
}more. No sun for all this time, no sights: 
| nothing but the cool, gray, penetrating drift 
of dampness. The fogs are thicker and more 
| frequent at the southern part of the island 
| than at the northern. Naturally, too, they 
are more prevalent in wet seasons than in 
dry. And there may come days and even 
| weeks of clear sunshine and fresh breezes 
and delightful air. The visitor must take 
his chances; he can hardly calculate the 
probabilities. 

Of the Bay of Fundy in what may be call 
ed its glory we had a vivid experience on 
the day of our departure. At an unseason 
ably early hour the gruff and impatient whis 
tle of the Stroud announced her arrival oft 
our landing. The wind was blowing a gale, 
and the fog drifted by in dense masses. The 
tide was too low for the steamer to approach 
the wharf. She accordingly cast anchor in 
the roadstead and sent her boat ashore 
With difficulty, though searcely with dan 


ger, we were taken aboard the tossing pac k- 
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lo! almost instantly the shore was 
from our sight. The anchor 
1, the gig was swung up by the dav- 


Was 


screw started, the bow swung around, 
stle took up its monotonous signal 
were off into the thickness of 
ss which extended impenetrably in 


ad we 


direction. Once or twice we canght 
his skiff at 


us early upon his seine or trawls, 


of “a lone fisherman” in 
tl 
ra While we passed along close in un- 
e bold cliffs of Northern Head, getting 
house’s friendly greeting from Mr. 
is we rounded Swallow-tail Point on 
But presently our course was laid 
Campobello, and our plucky little steam 
ick out through the mists and winds 

A rough 
or two we had of it, though it could not 
said that 


ives across the open bay. 

there was any storm; and the 
irity of the situation was heightened 
reflection that fairly on shore, twen- 
es away, all was probably sunshine 

peace, 

And so we bade good-by to Grand Manan. 

At certain states of the tide and in foggy 

ither the channel betveen Campobello 

nd and the Maine 


re below Eastport 


s not easily naviga- 
large 
small. It 


vas so on this ocea- 


either 


le by 
vessels OF 
, and our passage 
round the north 
head of Campo 
ello would have af- 
forded us, had the fog 
thick, 
ot 
ragged 
and of E: 
when 


ot been 
ehtful 


this island’s 


sO 


views 


ores, 

as seen 
from 
of Fundy. 
This entire locality, 
weather, 
ihounds with charm- 


pproaching 


Bay 
i} clear 
ny scenes, Which are 


constantly 
you 


blending 
advance 


with another 
them. The confines 
f the two intermingling bays are studded 
th islands, between which long vistas 
ire opening in every direction, disclosing 
w reaches of water and mountains in 
In all this succession of the 
sublime and the picturesque there is per- 
ips no spot which will more quickly ar- 
est attention than Head Harbor and its 
vht, at the extreme northeastern point of 
Campobello. A deep indentation of the sea 
s here guarded by a natural breakwater of 
ragged rock. On the very extremity of it 
stands the light-house, kept by a brother of 
the Mr. M‘Laughlin whose acquaintance we 
made at the Southern Head of Grand Manan. 


one 


as 


é ia 
among 


he distance. 


BAY. 


the wharves at East- 


port, one has another pleasant view of In 


Looking north from 
dian, Plum, and Cherry islands a mile away, 
and of the hither end of Deer Island be 
youd. The waters off the near point of Deer 
Island are distinguished by the presence ot 
powerful whirlpools, occasioned by the con 
flicting currents as they sweep round and 
about the irritating headland. An hour o1 
two before and after the tide reaches its tlood 
these whirlpools become Positive ly danger 
ous to small boats, which sometimes, ven 
turing too near, have been caught and over 
whelmed. 
which 


Several cases 


record in 
two-sail 


are 
row-boats, and even 


on 
boats 
have been swallowed down in this minia 
ture maelstrom, and a number of lives have 
lost this way. Prudent 
give the spot a wide berth. Our smart lit- 
tle river steamer, the Belle Brown, ranning 
between Eastport and the landings on the 
St. Croix,cut her way directly across this 
death-hole in the bay, as if to defy its pow 
er, and at 


been in boatmen 


the same time illustrate it. She 
is a long steamer and a stanch one, and the 
moment of her passage 


happened to be a 
couple of hours before the whirlpools would 


STERN REALITIES. 


be at their height; but she no sooner touch- 
ed the writhing currents with her bow than 
trembled and recoiled, careened and 
swung well over, in spite of helm and helms- 
man, making it easy to see how helpless any 
small craft would be that should recklessly 
follow in her course. 


she 


Eastport is said to be a pleasant place for 
a& summer sojourn, and is provided with a 
large hotel, which has 
among travellers. 


a good reputation 
We preferred, however, 
to seek more original quarters somewhere 
up the bay, and counted it a kindly provi- 
dence that directed us to St. Andrews. 

The Belle Brown, running in connection 
with the steamers between Boston and St. 


John, makes one round trip a day between 
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Eastport and Calais, touching at Robbins- | 
ton, on the Maine shore, and at St. Andrews 
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The town of St. Andrews lies on a 
of land a mile wide and two or thre: 


and St. Stephens, on the way. The sail up | long, jutting out into the bay. The 


ee 


‘ | | 1H it \ og —— 


‘FT 


maw | 








AT THE POST-OFFICE, ST. ANDREWS, 


the bay from Eastport to the mouth of the 
St. Croix occupies about one hour, and is in 
every sense delightful. The only possible 
drawback is a chance fog. The rough wa- 
ters of the Bay of Fundy are left behind, 
for it is only in the late autumn and the 
winter that the generally peaceful Passa- 
maquoddy gives any trouble to the travel- 
ler. All the way along one has for com- 


pany the wooded hill-sides and rocky edges | 


of Deer Island, and farther in the distance 
on the left the more refined slopes of Perry 
and adjoining towns of Maine. As the boat 
draws in sight of St. Andrews 
the bay opens and deepens to 
the northward. Big and Lit- 
tle Letete*—passages open- 
ing between islands into the 
Bay of Fundy—came in sight 
upon the right, and then with 
growing distinctness the isl- 
ands themselves, among them 
Pendleton’s and M*Master’s, 
each with some peculiarity 
which has a beauty of its 
own. A western headland 
of M‘Master’s Island is brill- 
iant with the coloring of 
metallic soil and rock. It is 
pre-eminently a subject for a 
painter. I commend it to the 
attention of any artist who is 
prospecting through this re- 
gion. No pencil sketch can 
give any idea of its richness and splendor 
when lighted up by an afternoon sun. 


* The spelling of this word is derived from the na- 
tives. Iam not sure of its correctness, nor can I dis- 
cover the origin or meaning of the term. On the one 
haryl it is said to be of Indian derivation; but may it 
not be, on the other, some corruption of the French ? 


of the St. Croix River 


it on the southwest. |; 
more than beautiful for sj; 
- = | uation, being favoral fo 
OFFICE . : 
= commerce as well, Pitt 


years ago the largest 
and plenty of them, lay at its 
wharves. It was then a 
if not quite, the comme: 
metropolis of New Brunswick 
with halfa century or more of 
honorable and prosperous his 
tory already. Its mere] 
had accumulated wealth, ; 
an atmosphere of cultur 
refinement was beginning 
gather around them. ‘J 

a change set in. Commer 
deserted to rival ports. ‘Ti 
took itself elsewhere. 

now St. Andrews is “a8 
day town,” as one of 
residents deseribed it, with nothing d« 

| The stranger sees vhis quickly. The broa 
| streets remain, but they are going to grass 
|The warehouses still stand, but they ar 
either shut up and empty, or abandoned t 
petty business. The massive wharves ar 
| daily washed by the tides, but few are 
ships that load or unload beside them. ‘T! 
New Brunswick and Canada Railroad has a 
| terminal station here, but shows only 
signs of an indolent and indigent road, a 
}can hardly give any life to the town or g 

| any from it. Just now St. Andrews rests 





A OITIZEN oF 8ST. ANDREWS. 
| its hopes for the future on the extension of 
| this road to a connection with Montreal, 
| which would make it Montreal’s nearest 
| sea-port by several score of miles, and so 
| restore it, perhaps, to a relation of impor 

tance to all the Canadas. At present almost 
the only sign of animation which the town 


Lia) 
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LOW TIDE, 8ST. ANDREWS. 
nts is at evening, while the daily mail 
ng opened; during which period of 
ise the street in front of the office is 

pied with an impatient throng of citi- 


But a far likelier fulfillment of its destiny 
d seem to be the development of its re- 
es as @ summer resort. For this it is 
rably adapted. Remote and yet easily 

essible, roomy and its to- 

graphy and architecture, commanding at 
the finest facilities for recreation both 
the 

1 varied and impressive scenery, and a 


generous in 


the water and on land, environed 
enient point of departure for at least 
f a dozen places of exceptional interest, 
ias certainly rare endowments for the 
named. Its un-American 
ld increase the charm for 
eady, indeed, capital and enterprise have 
zed the opportunity which St. Andrews 
esents for an investment in this direction, 
have erected an immense hotel near the 
tremity of the point. 
me embarrassed, however, and the build- 
¢ has stood untinished for several years. 
th this hotel completed, St. Andrews 
ild present attractions of the first or- 
ler. As it is, there are one or two board- 
g-houses in the town and a comfortable 
ern. 
Persons of quiet tastes, who like to get 
to scenes the reverse of Newport and Sar- 
wa and Narragansett Pier, would never 
of sauntering about the desolate streets 
| the deserted wharves of this old border 
vn of the Provinces. There is a fine En- 
glish church, with a courtly canon-rector 
and a daily service. The old burial-ground 
ertaining to this church is a pleasant place 
which to spend an hour. 
A curious old church is the Scotch Kirk, 
illed also the Greenock Church, and bear- 
xv on the front face of its tower an image 
relief of a huge oak-tree, painted green, 
vith the inscription, “ Finished June 1824.” 
here is a curious history connected with 
this house of prayer. It was begun by the 
ugregation, who found themselves unable 


rpose 


aspect 
Americans. 


The projectors be- 


- 
















to finish. 
A rich ec 
centric 
old gen- 
tleman 
h e ] p e d 
them ont. : 
Presently he quar- 
relled with them, 
locked up the church, 
and went away. In time 

relented, returned to 

St. Andrews, bearing a dove as an emblem of 








“OLD STONE HOUSE 
S* ANDREWS . 


he 


peace, mounted the dove over the pulpit, 
and restored the congregation to their for- 
mer occupancy. The dove, holding an olive 
branch in its mouth, remains to this day. 
The pulpit is fearfully 
made a regular double-de¢ ker. 


and wonderfully 
What gov- 
erns the minister in his selection 
the two stories I am unable to say. 


between 

When 
he occupies the upper, I can testify to the 
loftiness of his eloquence. 

On the crown of the hill just back of the 
town are the ruins of Fort Tipperary 
deserted military post, once of importance, 
when British apprehensions found it neces- 
sary to guard the border 
beyond, still to the north, rises Chameook 
Mountain. The of 
easily gained, and commands a magnificent 


a now 


and a mile or two 


summit Chameook is 
view for miles in all directions, including in 
clear weather not only the St. Croix River, 
the Maine and New Brunswick background, 
and Passamaquoddy Bay, but the Bay of 
Fundy, the headlands of Grand Manan, and, 
line of 
A romantic exenr- 


with a good glass, even the low 
the Nova Scotia shore. 
sion may be made from St. Andrews to St. 
George, “up Magaguadavick* way,” among 
the mountains which flank the northern 
shores of Passamaquoddy Bay that 
may be accomplished either by land or wa- 
ter. Here is a village of a few hundred in- 
habitants of the true Provincial type, a fine 
water-fall on the Magaguadavick River, a 
Lake Utopia, and a valuable deposit of red 


one 
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A wheezy little tug-boat makes 
several times a week between St. 
vs and St. George. 

o practical remarks, in conclusion, to 
reader who may be tempted by these 
pages to a jaunt toward Grand Manan and 

Passamaquoddy Bay: 
l. Dress warmly, in semi- winter under- 


clothing, with thick and serviceab 
garments, and carry a heavy Ooverce 

2. Bring your own table napkins 
you are willing to use one that “ be 
the house” and to the public genera 
hotels of New Brunswick have not 
them, learned to be tidily accomny 
in this vital matter of prandial comt 


> WRECK, 


sa ae ee Tle 

MACLEOD 
CHAPTER IV. 
WONDER-LAND, 

\ COOL evening in June, the club win- 

y dows open, a clear twilight shining 

yver Pall Mall, and a téte-d-téte dinner at a 


in, bright table—these are not the 


conditions in which a young man should 


small, el 
show impatience. And yet the cunning 
dishes which Mr. Ogilvie, who had a certain 
pride in his club, though it was only one of 
the junior institutions, had placed before 
his friend, met with but secant curiosity: 


Macleod would rather have handed ques- | 


tions of cookery over to his cousin Janet. 
Nor did he pay much heed to his compan- 
ion’s sage advice as to the sort of club he 
should have himself proposed at, with a 
view to getting elected in a dozen or fifteen 
A young man is apt to let his life at 
forty shift for itself. 

‘You seem very anxious to see Miss White 
again,” said Mr. Ogilvie, with a slight smile. 

‘] wish to make all the friends I can while 
London,” said Macleod. “ What 
shall I do in this howling wilderness when 
you go back to Aldershot ?” 

“TT don’t think Miss Gertrude White will 
be of much use to you, 
be. Or Lord Beauregard. 


years. 


I am in 


Colonel Ross may 
But you can not 
expect young ladies to take you about.” 
“No?” said Macleod, gravely; “that is a 
great pity.” 


|on the wide stone terraces. 


OF DARE 


Mr. Ogilvie, who, with all his knowl 


| of the world, and of wines, and cookery 


women, and what not, had sometimes ai 
easy consciousness that his companion 
covertly 


laughing at him, here propos 
that they should have a cigar before wa 
ing up to the Piccadilly Theatre; but as 
was now ten minutes to eight, Macleod 1 
olutely refused. 


He begged to be cons 
ered a country person, anxious to see 
piece from the beginning. And so they } 
on their light top-coats over their eveni: 
dress and walked up to the theatre. 

A distant sound of music, an odor of es 
caped gas, a perilous descent of a corkscr 
staircase, a drawing aside of heavy curtains 
and then a blaze of yellow light shini 
within this circular building, on its red sat 
in and gilt plaster, and on the spacious pi: 
ture of a blue Italian lake, with peacoc! 
The noise 
first was bewildering. The leader of the 
orchestra was sawing away at his violin : 
savagely as if he were calling on his con 
pany to rush up and seize a battery of guus 
What was the melody that was being ban 
ed about by the trombones, and blared alo 
by the shrill cornets, and sawed across | 
the infuriated violins? “When the heat 
of a man is oppressed with care.” The cur 
was never insisted on with such an angi 
vehemence. 

Recovering from the first shock of thi 





MACLEOD 
noise, Macleod began to look around 
range place, with its magical colors 
ts profusion of gilding; but nowhere 
half-empty stalls or behind the lace 
ns of the boxes could he make out the 
r of whom he was in search. Perhaps 
is not coming, then? Had he sacri 
the evening all for nothing? As re- 
d the theatre or the piece to be played, 
d not the slightest interest in either. 

building was very pretty, no doubt; 
t was only, in effect, a superior sort of 
: and as for the trivial amusement of 
ing a number of people strut across a 
and declaim—or perhaps make fools 
emselves to raise a laugh—that was not 
to his liking. It would have been 
reut had he been able to talk to the 
vho had shown such a strange interest 
the gloomy stories of the Northern seas ; 
ips, though he would searcely have ad- 
ted this to himself, it might have been 
fferent if only he had been allowed to see 
at some distance. But her being ab- 
t altogether? The more the seats in the 
s were filled—reducing the chances of 
coming—the more empty the theatre 
ed to become. 
“At least we can go along to that house 
i mentioned,” said he to his companion. 
“Oh, don’t be disappointed yet,” said Ogil- 
“T know she will be here.” 
“With Mrs. Ross ?” 
Mrs. Ross comes very often to this the- 
It is the eorrect thing to do. It is 
i art. All the people are raving about 
chief actress; artists painting her por- 
iit; poets writing sonnets about her dif- 
rent characters—no end of a fuss. And 
Mrs. Ross is very proud that so distinguish- 
a person is her particular friend.” 
“Do you mean the actress ?” 
“Yes; and makes her the big feature of 
er parties at present; and society is rather 
ned to make a pet of her too—patron- 
ug high art, don’t you know. It’s won- 
rful what you can do in that way. Ifa 
ke wants a clown to make fellows laugh 
fter a Derby dinner, he gets him to his 
ise and makes him dance; and if the pa- 
rs find it out, it is only raising the moral 
tus of the pantomime. Of course it is 
lifferent with Mrs. Ross’s friend: she is all 
“ht socially.” 


The garrulous boy was stopped by the 
dden cessation of the music; and then the 
talian lake and the peacocks disappeared 
to unknown regions above; and behold! 


their place a spacious hall was revealed 

it the bare and simple hall at Castle Dare 
th which Macleod was familiar, but a 

rand apartment, filled with old armor and 

ctures and cabinets, and showing glimpses 
a baleony and fair gardens beyond. There 

vere two figures in this hall, and they spoke 
in the high and curious falsetto of the 


f 
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stage. Macleod paid no more heed te them 
than if they had been marionettes. For one 
thing, he could not follow their speech very 
well; but, in any case, what interest could 
he have in listening to this old lawyer ex- 
plaining to the stout lady that the family 
affairs were grievously involved?) He was 
still intently watching the new-comers who 
straggled in, singly or in pairs, to the stalls 
When a slight motion of the white curtains 
showed that some one was entering one of 
the boxes, the corner of the box was regard 
ed with as earnest a gaze as ever followed 
the movements of a herd of red deer in the 
misty chasms of Ben-an-Sloich. What con 
cern had he in the troubles of this over 
dressed and stout lady, who was bewailing 
her misfortunes and wringing her bejewelled 
hands? 

Suddenly his heart seemed to stand still 
altogether. It was a light, glad langh—the 
sound of a voice he knew—that seemed to 
have pierced him as with a rifle-ball; and 
at the same moment from the green shim- 
mer of foliage in the balcony there stepped 
into the glare of the hall a young girl with 
life and laughter and a merry carelessness 
in her face and eyes. She threw her arm 
around her mother’s neck and kissed her. 
She bowed to the legal person. She flung 
her garden hat on to a couch, and got up on 
a chair to get fresh seed put in for her ca- 
nary. It was all done so simply and natu- 
rally and gracefully that in an instant a fire 
of life and reality sprang into the whole of 
this sham thing. The woman was no lon- 
ger a marionette, but the anguish-stricken 
mother of this gay and heedless girl. And 
when the daughter jumped down from the 
chair again—her canary on her finger—and 


| when she came forward to pet and caress 


aud remonstrate with her mother, and when 
the glare of the lights flashed on the merry 
eyes, and on the white teeth and laughing 
lips, there was no longer any doubt possible. 
Macleod’s face was quite pale. He took the 
programme from Ogilvie’s hand, and for a 
minute or two stared mechanically at the 
name of Miss Gertrude White printed on 
the pink-tinted paper. He gave it him back 
without a word. Ogilvie only smiled; he 
was proud of the surprise he had planned. 
And now the fancies and recollections that 
came rushing into Macleod’s head were of a 
sufticiently chaotic and bewildering charae- 
ter. He tried to separate that grave and 
gentle and sensitive girl he had met at 
Prince’s Gate from this gay madcap, and he 
could not at all sueceed. His heart laughed 
with the laughter of this wild creature; he 
enjoyed the discomfiture and despair of the 
old lawyer as she stood before him twirling 
her garden hat by a solitary ribbon; and 
when the small white fingers raised the ca- 
nary to be kissed by the pouting lips, the 
action was more graceful than any thing he 
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aS le) 
had the world. But where 
was the silent and serious girl who had list- 
ened with such rapt attention to his tales 
of passion and revenge, who seemed to have 


ever seen in 


some mysterious longing for those gloomy 
shores he came from, who had sung with 
such exquisite pathos “A wee bird cam’ to 
our ha’ door?” Her cheek had turned white 
when she heard of the fate of the son of 
Maclean: surely that sensitive and vivid im- 
agination could not belong to this audacious | 
girl, with her laughing, and teasings, and 
demure coquetry ? 

Society had not been talking about the | 
art of Mrs. Ross’s protégée for nothing ; and | 
that art soon made short work of Keith Mac- | 
leod’s doubts. The fair stranger he had | 
met at Prince’s Gate vanished into mist. | 
Here the real womans and all the | 
trumpery business of the theatre, that he 
would otherwise have regarded with indif- 
ference or contempt, became a real and liv- | 
ing thing, insomuch that he followed the | 
fortunes of this spoiled child with a breath- 
less interest and a beating heart. The spell 
was on him. Oh, why should she be so 
proud to this poor lover, who stood so meek- 
ly before her? “ Coquette, coquette” (Mae- 
leod could have cried to her), “the days are | 
not always full of sunshine; life is not all 
youth and beauty and high spirits; you 
may come to repent of your pride and your 
cruelty.” He had no jealousy against the 
poor youth who took his leave; he pitied | 
him, but it was for her sake; he 


Was 


seemed to 
know that evil days were coming, when she | 
would long for the solace of an honest man’s 
love. And when the trouble came 
ily it did—and when she stood bravely up | 
at first to meet her fate, and when she broke 
down for a time, and buried her face in her 
hands, and cried with bitter sobs, the tears 
were running down his face. Could the 
merciful heavens see such grief, and let the 
wicked triumph? 
man to succor her? 


as speed- 


| 


And why was there no 
Surely some times arise 


in which the old law is the good law, and a} him 


man will trust to his own right arm to put 
things straight in the world? To look at 
her!—could any man refuse? And now she 
rises and goes away, and all the glad sum- | 
mer-time and the sunshine have gone, and | 
the cold wind shivers through the trees, and 
it breathes only of farewell. Farewell, O 
miserable one! the way is dark before you, 
and you are alone. 
to help. 


Alone, and no man near | 


Macleod was awakened from his trance. | 
The act drop was let down; there was a} 
stir throughout the theatre; young Ogilvie 
turned to him: 

“Don’t you see who has come into that 
corner box up there ?” , 

If he had been told that Miss White, just 
come up from Prince’s Gate, in her plain | 
black dress and blue beads, had just arrived 


| Mrs. Ross’s box. 


| of her eyes. 
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and was seated there, he 
have been surprised. 


would 5 
As it was, li 
up and saw Colonel Ross taking } 
while the figure of a lady was partia 
ible behind the lace curtain. 

“T wonder how often Mrs. Ross ha 


this piece?” Ogilvie said. “And J 
Colonel Ross is as profound a belix 


Miss White as his wife is. Will you g 


| and see them now ?” 


“No,” Macleod said, absently. 
“T shall tell them,” said the facetion 


las he rose and got hold of his erus 


“that you are meditating a leap on 1 
stage to rescue the distressed damsel. 
And then his conscience smote him 
“ Mind you,” said he, “I think it is a 
ly good myself. I can’t pump up ai 
thusiasm for most things that peopl 


}about, but I do think this girl is u 


monly clever. 
like a lady.” 
With this high commendation, Lieut: 
Ogilvie left, and made his way up stairs 1 
Apparently he was 


And then she always dresses 


| received there, for he did not make his a 


pearance again at the beginning of the 
act, nor, indeed, until it was nearly over. 
The dream-world opens again; and ) 
it is a beautiful garden, close by the ru 
of an old abbey, and fine ladies are wal] 
ing about there. But what does he cai 


for these marionettes uttering meaningless 


phrases? They have no more interest { 


| him than the sham ivy on the sham ru 


so long as that one bright, speaking, pa 


| thetic face is absent: and the story thi 
| are carrying forward is for him no story at 


all, for he takes no heed of its details in his 


anxious watching for her appearance. ‘Thi 


| sides of this garden are mysteriously divid 


ed: by which avenue shall she approach? 


Suddenly he hears the low voice—she con 
nearer, 
I 


Now let the world laugh again! 


sut, alas! when she does appear, it is in the 


good-by. 
take her at her word? 
wave of the cold sea, would be more respon 


has now no longer any of the arts of a will 
ful coquetry about it, but is altogether a 


| company of her lover, and it is only to bid 
Why does the coward hind 
A stick, a stone, ; 


| sive to that deep and tremulous voice, which 


self-revealing as the generous abandonment 


The poor cipher! he is not t 


woman, the unutterable soul surrender « 
whose look has the courage of despair in 
He bids her farewell. 
retires. And she? in her agony, is there 1 
one to comfort her? 
this sacrifice in the name of duty, and s 


They have demanded 


| man to woo and win and carry off this nobl: 


I 


The tailor’s dummy 


has consented: ought not that to be enous! 
to comfort her? Then other people appeai 


from other parts of the garden, and there 
a Babel of tongues. He hears nothing; ) 
he follows that sad face, until he could u 


7 











ed to take in all the theatre at once 
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iat he listens to the throbbing of her 
eart. 

{nd then, as the phantasms of the stage 

d go, and fortune plays many pranks 

hese puppets, the piece draws near to 

And now, as it appears, every thing 

rsed, and it is the poor lover who is 

ous trouble, while she is restored to 

nd position of her coquetries and 

graces again, with all her friends 

r around her, and life lying fair be- 

r. She meets him by accident. Suf 

vives him a certain sort of dignity; 

vy is one to retain patience with the 

ess of this insutterable ? Don't 

don’t you that 

to threw herself into your arms? 


ass 


e, man see she is 


uu, you poor ninny, are giving your 


‘irs, and doing the grand heroic! And 
the shy coquetry comes in again. The 


tic eyes are full of a grave compas- 

f he must really never see her more. 

it plays with the poor mouse, and pre- 

ls that really the tender thing is gone 
at last. He will take this half of a 
ken sixpence back: it was given in hap- 
If ever he should marry, he will 
pw that one far away prays for his happi 
Andif 

| suddenly the crass idiot discovers that 
s laughing at him, and that she has se- 

| him and bound him as completely as 
fifty times wound round by a spider. 
crash of applause that accompanied the 
vering of the curtain stunned Macleod, 
» had not quite come back from dream- 
And then, amid a confused roar, the 

iin was drawn a bit back, and she was 


r tines. 


if these unwomanly tears 


timidly smiling, so that her eyes seem- 
across 
e stage by that same poor fool of a lover; 
d she had two or three bouquets thrown 
er, notably one from Mrs. Ross’s box. Then 
disappeared, and the lights were low- 
red, and there was a dull shuffling of peo- 
vetting their cloaks and hats and going 
iV. 
Mrs. Ross wants to see you for a min- 
te.” Ogilvie said. 
‘Yes,” Macleod answered, absently. 
(And we have time yet, if you like, to 
t into a hansom and drive along to Lady 
vuregard’s.” 


CHAPTER V. 


IN PARK LANE. 


lney found Mrs. Ross and her husband 
iiting in the corridor above. 

“ Well, how did you like it ?” she said. 
He could not answer off-hand. 
fraid he might say too much. 
“It is like her singing,” he stammered at 
ngth. “Iam not used to these things. I 
ave never seen any thing like that before.” 


He was 
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“We shall soon have her in a better 
piece,” Mrs. Ross said. “It is being written 
for her. That is very pretty, but slight. 


She is capable of greater things.” 
said Mac- 
leod, simply, “if she can make you believe 
I looked at the 
What did they say or do better 
But 


“She is capable of any thing,” 


that such nonsense is real. 
others. 
than mere pictures in a book? she 

it is like magic.” 

“And did Mr. Ogilvie give you my mes- 
sage ?” “My husband and I 
are going down to see a yacht race on the 
we did not think of it 
till this evening any more than we expected 
to find you here. We came along to try to 


said Mrs. Ross. 


Thames to-morrow 


get Miss White to go with us. Will you 
join our little party ?” 
“Oh yes, certainly —thank you very 


much,” Macleod said, eagerly. 

“Then you’d better meet us at Charing 
Cross, at ten sharp,” Colonel Ross said; “ 
don’t let Ogilvie keep you up too late with 
brandy and soda. A special will take us 
down.” 

* Brandy and soda!” Mr. Ogilvie exclaim- 


ed. 


sO 


‘I am going to take him along for a 
few minutes to Lady Beauregard’s 
that is proper enough ; 


surely 
and I have to get 
down by the ‘cold-meat’ train to Aldershot, 
so there won’t be much brandy and soda for 
me, 

“Tam waiting for an answer,” Mrs. Ross 
said, looking along the corridor. 

Was it possible, then, that she herself 
should bring the answer to this message 
that had been sent her—stepping out of the 
dream-world in which she had disappeared 
with her lover? And how would she look 
as she came along this narrow passage? 
Like the arch coquette of this land of gas- 
light and glowing colors? or like the pale, 
serious, proud girl who was fond of sketch- 
ing the elm at Prince’s Gate? <A 
nervousness possessed him as he thought 
she might suddenly appear. He did not 
listen to the talk between Colonel Ross and 
Mr. Ogilvie. He did not that this 
small party was obviously regarded as being 
in the way by the attendants who were put- 
ting out the lights and shutting the doors 
of the boxes. Then a man came along. 

“Miss White’s compliments, ma’am, and 
she will be very pleased to meet you at 
Charing Cross at ten to-morrow.” 

“And Miss White is a very brave young 
lady to attempt any thing of the kind,” ob- 
served Mr. Ogilvie, confidentially, as they 
all went down the stairs; “ for if the yachts 
should get becalmed off the Nore, or off the 
Mouse, I wonder how Miss White will get 


Shall we go now, Mrs. Ross ?” 


strange 


notice 


back to London in time ?” 
“Oh, we shall take care of that,” said 
Colonel Ross. “Unless there is a good 


steady breeze we sha’n’t go at all; we shall 
spend a happy day at Rosherville, or have 
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We 


Good- 


a look at the pictures at Greenwich. 
t Miss White into trouble. 


Good-by, Sir Keith. 


sha’n’t ge 


by, Ogilvie. Remem- 
ber ten o'clock, Charing Cross.” 

Phey 
drove off. 
* Now,” said 
1 tired ?” 
‘Tired? 


‘Shall 


stepped into their carriage and 


Macleod’s companion, “ are 
wis 
I have done nothing all day.” 


We Into a 





hansom and drive 


get 


long gard’s ?” 


to Lady Beaure 


“Certainly, if you like. I suppose they 





won't throw you over again.” 
“Oh no.” 


adventured his person in a cab. 


said Mr. Ogilvie, as he once more 
* And I can 
if you look at the 
thing philosophically, as poor wretches like 


tell you it is much better 
you and me must—to drive to a crush in a 
You 
don’t worry about your horses being kept 
out in the 


hansom than in your own earriage. 


rain; you can come away at any 


moment; there is no fussing with servants, 
and rows because your man has got out of 
the rank HoLp uP!” 
Whether it was the yell or not, the horse 
recovered from the slight stumble; and no 
harm befell the two daring travellers. 
“These vehicles give 
ment,” Macleod said rather roared, for 
Piccadilly was full of carriages. “ A squall 
in Loeh Seridain is nothing to them.” 
“You'll used to them in time,” was 
the complacent answer. 


one some excite- 


or 





vet 


They dismissed the hansom at the corner 
of Piceadilly, and walked up Park Lane, so 


ee ee ey 


Macleod accompanied his companion meek- 
ly. All this scene around him—the flashing 
dows, the stepping across the pavement of a 
strangely dressed dignitary from some for- 
eign land—seemed but some other part of 
shaken himself free. His head was still full 
of the sorrows and coquetries of that wild- 
spirited heroine. Whither had she gone by 
this time—away into some strange valley 
of that unknown world ? 

He was better able than Mr. Ogilvie to 
push his way throngh the crowd of footmen 
who stood in two lines across the pavement 
in front of Beauregard House, watching for 
the first appearance of their master or mis- 
but he resignedly followed, and found 
himself in the avenue leading clear up to the 
They were not the only arrivals, late 
as the hour was. 


tress ; 





steps. 
Two young girls, sisters, 
clad in cream-white silk with a gold fringe 
across their shoulders and sleeves, preceded 


3 ; them; and he was greatly pleased by the 
manner in which these young ladies, on 
A ft ° . 

: 4 meeting in the great hall an elderly lady 





who was presumably a person of some dis- 
Ae ei: tinetion, dropped a pretty little old-fash- 

; ioned courtesy as they shook hands with 
her. He admired much less the more form- 
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as to avoid waiting in the rank of carriages. | 


lights of the broughams, the brilliant win- | 


that dream from which he had not quite | 


wom 
A royal personage was leaving; an el 
lady, who was dressed in mourning, ora 
leaning on the arm of a gentlema: He 1 
coat was blazing with diamond st “ 
whose breast was barred across wit] he 
blne ribbon, came along the spacious cad 
at the foot of the wide staircase, y 
ciously extended her hand and sa this 
words to such of the ladies standing eves 
she knew. That deep bending of t very 
he considered to be less pretty than ¢ eng 
tle courtesy performed by the young ke 
in cream-white silk. He intended ¢ 
tion this matter to his cousin Janet. said 
Then, as soon as the Princess had let ; 
lane through which she had passed « 
up again, and the crowd became a cor 
mass of murmuring groups. Still n z 
following, Macleod plunged into this t! g —— 
and presently found himself being intro- 
duced to Lady Beauregard—an amiabhl 
tle woman who had been a great beauty i) 
her time, and was pleasant enough to look at 
now. He passed on. 
“Who is the man with the blue ribbon 
and the diamond stars?” he asked of Mr. . 
Ogilvie. 
“That is Monsieur le Marquis himself 
that is your host,” the young gentleman re 
plied—only Macleod could not tell why li 
was obviously trying to repress some covert 
| merriment. 
*Didn’t you hear?” Mr. Ogilvie said at 
length. “Don’t you know what he called 
you? That man will be the death of me 
for he’s always at it. He announced you as 7 
Sir Thief Macleod—I will swear he did.” q 
“T should not have thought he had so : 
much historical knowledge,” Macleod an- F 
swered, gravely. “He must have been 
reading up about the clans.” 1 
At this moment Lady Beauregard. who ’ 
had been receiving some other late visitors, : 
came up and said she wished to introduce 
him to—he could not make out the name. 
He followed her. He was introduced to a 
stout elderly lady, who still had beautifull 
fine features, and a simple and ealm ai 
which rather impressed him. It is true that \ 
at first a thrill of compassion went through , 
him; for he thought that some accident had 
befallen the poor lady’s costume, and that it 
had fallen down a bit unknown to herself: 
but he soon perceived that most of the othe 
women were dressed similarly, some of the 





al obeisance which he noticed a seco; 


younger ones, indeed, having the back of 
their dress open practically to the waist 
He wondered what his mother and Janet 
would say to this style. 

“Don’t you think the Princess is looking 
pale ?” he was asked. 

“T thought she looked very pretty 
never saw her before,” said he. 

What next? That calm air was a trifl 
cold and distant. He did not know who the 


I 
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in was, or where she lived, or whether “ Has she a Fund ?” 
“A what?’ 
, pack of hounds. What was hetosay?} “A Fund 


| 


| sort.” 
I think she is getting 


jusband had any shooting, or a yacht, | 
a charitable Fund of some 
He returned to the Princess. 
| only saw her as she was leaving,” said 
“We came late. We were at the Pic- 
vy Theatre.” 


“Oh, let me see. g 
up money for a new training ship—turning 


| the young ragamufttins about the streets 
Oh. vou saw Miss Gertrude White,” said | into sailors, don’t you know.” 

s stout lady; and he was glad to see her| “Do you think Miss White would give a 
es light up with some interest. ‘She is morning performance for that Fund ?” 

y clever, is she not ?—and so pretty and | “Miss White! Miss White! Miss White!” 
ngaging. I wish I knew some one who} said Lieutenant Ogilvie. “I think Miss White 


knew her.” | has got into your head.” 
“] know some friends of hers,” Macleod “But that lady asked me.” 
said, rather timidly. “Well, I should say it was exactly the 


Oh, do you, really? Do you think she| thing that Miss White would like to do 











t 
“HWE LEANED ON THE GRAY STONE PARAPET, AND LOOKED OUT ON THE PLACID WATERS OF TILK STREAM.” 
[seu PAGk 562.) 
would give me a morning performance for! get mixed up with a whole string of duch- 
my Fund ?” esses and marchionesses—a capital adver- 
This lady seemed to take it so much for | tisement—and it would be all the more 
granted that every one must have heard of | distinguished if it was an amateur perform- 
her Fund that he dared not confess his ig-| ance, and Miss Gertrude White the only 
norance. But it was surely some charita- | professional admitted into the charmed cir- 
ble thing; and how could he doubt that | cle.” 
Miss White would immediately respond to “You are a very shrewd boy, Ogilvie,” 
such an appeal? Macleod observed. “I don’t know how you 
“T should think that she would,” said he, | ever got so much wisdom into so small a 
with a little hesitation; but at this mo- | head.” 
. ment some other claimant came forward, And indeed, as Lieutenant Ogilvie was re- 
and he turned away to seek young Ogilvie | turning to Aldershot by what he was pleased 
; once more. to call the cold-meat train, he continued to 
; “Ogilvie,” said he, “who is that lady in| play the part of Mentor for a time with great 
| the green satin ?” assiduity, until Macleod was fairly confused 
“The Duchess of Wexford.” with the number of persons to whom he was 
Vou. LVI —No. 334.—36 
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introduced, and the remarks his friend made | still more elusive vision, retreating | 


COTE 


























































about them. What struck him most, per- | him as he advanced ? poe ; 
haps, was the recurrence of old Highland or| Had he asked himself, he would have gajq pa 
Scotch family names, borne by persons who | that these speculations were but the fruit of pe 
were thoroughly English in their speech and | a natural curiosity. Why should he jot }), Kful 
ways. Fancy a Gordon who said * lock” for | interested in finding out the real nature of ret 
“loch ;” a Mackenzie who had never seen | this girl, whose acquaintance he had just a 
the Lewis; a Mae Alpine who had never|made? It has been observed, however, th); a - 
heard the proverb, ‘The hills, the Mae Al- | young gentlemen do not always betray this fast 
pines, and the devil came into the world at | frantic devotion to psychological inquiry pres 
the same time!” | When the subject of it, instead of being - 
It was a pretty scene; and he was young, | fascinating maiden of twenty, is a homely- W 
and eager, and curious, and he enjoyed it. | featured lady of fifty. = 
After standing about for half an hour or so, Time passed; another cigar was lit; th time 
he got into a corner from which, in quiet, | blue light outside was becoming silvery; vert 
he could better see the brilliant picture as | and yet the problem remained unsolved. ates 
a whole: the bright, harmonious dresses ; tire of impatience and restlessness was burn oud 
the glimpses of beautiful eyes and bloom- | ing in his heart; a din as of brazen instru. ee 
ing complexions; the masses of fox-gloves | ments—what was the air the furious orches- ola 
which Lady Beauregard had as the only | tra played ?—was in his ears; sleep or rest oe 
floral decoration of the evening; the pale | was out of the question. aig 
canary-colored panels and silver tluted col- | “Oscar!” he called. “ Osear, my lad, jet - 
umns of the walls; and over all the various | us go out!” 
candelabra, each bearing a cluster of spark- When he stealthily went down stairs, and 
ling and golden stars. But there was some- | opened the door and passed into the street, 
thing wanting. Was it the noble and sil-| behold! the new day was shining abroad— 
ver-haired lady of Castle Dare whom he|and how cold, and still, and silent it was 
looked for in vain in that brilliant crowd | after the hot glare and the whirl of that I 
that moved and murmured before him? Or | bewildering night! No living thing was the 
was it the friendly and familiar face of his | visible. A fresh, sweet air stirred the leaves ales 
cousin Janet, whose eyes, he knew, would | of the trees and bushes in St. James’s Square, ons 
¢ be filled with a constant wonder if she saw | There was a pale lemon-yellow glow in the re 
; such diamonds and silks and satins? Or|sky, and the long, empty thoroughfare of a 
4 was it that ignis fatuus—that treacherous | Pall Mall seemed coldly white. wa 
ee and mocking fire—that might at any time Was this a somnambulist, then, who wan- oh 
F: glimmer in some suddenly presented face | dered idly along through the silent streets, tes 
4 with a mew surprise? Had she deceived | apparently seeing nothing of the closed an 
him altogether down at Prince’s Gate? Was | doors and the shuttered windows on either rat 
her real nature that of the wayward, bright, | hand? A policeman, standing at the cor- he 
mischievous, spoileé child whose very ten- | ner of Waterloo Place, stared at the appa- th 
derness only prepared her unsuspecting vic- | rition—at the twin apparition, for this tall vel 
tim for a merciless thrust? And yet the | young gentleman with the light top-coat ha 
; sound of her sobbing was still in his ears. | thrown over his evening dress was accom- au 
A true woman’s heart beat beneath that | panied by a beautiful collie that kept close wi 
idle raillery: challenged boldly, would it|to his heels. There was a solitary four- he 
not answer loyally and without fear? wheeled cab at the foot of the Haymarket; pe 
Psychological puzzles were new to this | but the man had got inside and was doubt- W 
son of the mountains; and it is no wonder | less asleep. The Embankment ?—with the a 
that, long after he had bidden good-by to} young trees stirring in the still morning th 
his friend Ogilvie, and as he sat thinking | air; and the broad bosom of the river catch- 
, alone in his own room, with Oscar lying |ing the gathering glow of the skies. He in 
4 across the rug at his feet, his mind refused | leaned on the gray stone parapet, and looked tl 
Li to be quieted. One picture after another | out on the placid waters of the stream. e] 
presented itself to his imagination: the Placid, indeed, they were as they went g 
proud-souled enthusiast longing for the wild | flowing quietly by; and the young da) a 
att winter nights and the dark Atlantic seas; | promised to be bright enough; and why a 
ei the pensive maiden, shuddering to hear the | should there be aught but peace and good- a 
i fierce story of Maclean of Lochbuy; the | will upon earth toward all men and women? V 
spoiled child, teasing her mamma and pet- | Surely there was no call for any unrest, 01 r 
ting her canary; the wronged and weeping | fear, or foreboding? The stiil and shining ‘a 
woman, her frame shaken with sobs, her | morning was but emblematic of his life—if y 
hands clasped in despair; the artful and | only he knew, and were content. And in- F 
demure coquette, mocking her lover with |deed he looked contented enough, as he 
her sentimental farewells. Which of them | wandered on, breathing the cool freshness , 
all was she? Which should he see in the | of the air, and with a warmer light from 1 


par } : : : 
morning? Or would she appear as some!the east now touching from time to time 
i PI 5 
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nig sun-tanned face. He went up to Cov- 
pr Garden—for mere curiosity’s sake. He 
valked along Piccadilly, and thought the 
ma in the Green Park looked more beau- 
tiful than ever. When he returned to his 
rooms he was of opinion that it was searce- 
yorth while to go to bed; and so he 
changed his clothes, and called for break- 
In a short 
time—after his newspaper had been read 
ie would have to go down to Charing Cross. 
What of this morning walk? Perhaps it 
Only, in after- 
times, he once or twice thought of it; and 
ry clearly indeed he could see himself 
standing there in the early light, looking 
out on the shining waters of the river. They 
say that when you see yourself too vividly 
when you imagine that you yourself are 
standing before yourself—that is one of the 
sigus of madness. 


fast as soon a8 some One Was up. 


vas unimportant enough. 


——_~.——_———— 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SUMMER DAY ON THE THAMES, 


Ir oceurred to him as he walked down to 
the station—perhaps he went early on the 
chance of finding her there alone—that he 
ought seriously to study the features of this 
girl’s face; for was there not a great deal of 
character to be learned, or guessed at, that 
wav? He had but the vaguest notion of 
what she was really like. He knew that her 
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haps for a slender figure in black, with blue 
beads; at all events he was gazing some- 
what vacantly around when some one turn- 
ed close by him. Then his heart stood still 
The sudden light that sprang 
to her face when she recognized him blind- 
ed him. Was it to be always so?) Was she 
always to come upon him in a flash, as it 
were? What chance had the poor student 
of fulfilling his patient task when, on his 
approach, he was sure to be met by this sur- 
prise of the parted lips, and sudden smile, 
and bright look? He be wil- 
dered to examine the outline of her nose or 
the curve of the exquisitely short upper lip. 

But the plain truth was that there was 
no extravagant joy at all in Miss White’s 
face, but a very slight and perhaps pleased 
surprise ; and she was not in the least em- 


for a second. 


was far too 


barrassed. 


“ Are you looking for Mrs. Ross,” said she, 


“like myself?” 


“Yes.” 


said he; and then he found him- 


self exceedingly anxious to say a great deal 


| She had surprised him too much 


to her, without knowing where to begin. 
as usual. 
She was so different from what he had been 
dreaming about. Here was no one of the 
imaginary creatures that had risen before 
his mind during the stillness of the night. 
Even the pale dreamer in black and blue 
beads was gone. He found before him (as 
far as he could make out) a quiet, bright- 


| faced, self-possessed girl, clad in a light and 


teeth were pearly white when she smiled, | 


and that the rippling golden-brown hair lay 
rather low on a calm and thoughtful fore- 
head; but he had a less distinct impression 
that her nose was perhaps the least thing 
retroussé ; and as to her eyes?) They might 
be blue, gray, or green, but one thing he was 


sure of was that they could speak more than | 


was ever uttered by any speech. 


He knew, | 


besides, that she had an exquisite figure: | 


perhaps it was the fact that her shoulders 
were a trifle squarer than is common with 
women that made her look somewhat taller 
than she really was. 

He would confirm or correct these vague 
impressions. And as the chances were that 


they would spend a whole long day togeth- | 


er, he would have abundant opportunity of 
getting to know something about the char- 
acter and disposition of this new acquaint- 
ance, so that she should no longer be to him 


a puzzling and distracting will-o’-the-wisp. | 


What had he come to London for but to im- 


prove his knowledge of men and of women, | 


and to see what was going on in the larger | 
And so this earnest student walked | 


world? 
down to the station. 
There were a good many people about, 


| 


| to disturb her repose. 


cool costume of white, with bits of black 
velvet about it; and her white gloves and 
sun-shade and the white silver chain round 
her slender waist were important features 
in the picture she presented. How could 
this eager student of character get rid of 
these distressing trivialities? All night long 
he had been dreaming of beautiful senti- 
ments and conflicting emotions: now his 
first thought was that he had never seen 
any costume so delightfully cool and clear 
and summer-like. To look at her was to 
think of a mountain spring, icy cold even in 
the sunshine. 

“T always come early,” said she, in the 
most matter-of-fact way. “I can not bear 
hurry in catching a train.” 

Of course not. How could any one asso- 
ciate rattling cabs, and excited porters, and 
frantic mobs with this serene creature, who 
seemed to have been wafted to Charing 
Cross on a cloud? And if he had had his 
will, there would have been no special train 
She would have em- 
barked in a noble barge, and lain upon 
couches of swan’s-down, and ample awnings 
of silk would have sheltered her from the 
sun, while the beautiful craft floated away 
down the river, its crimson hangings here 


mostly in groups chatting with each other; | and there just touching the rippling waters. 


but he recognized no one. 


Perhaps he was | 
looking out for Colonel and Mrs. Ross; per- | 


“Ought we to take tickets ?” 
That was what she actually said; but 
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what those eloquent, innocent eyes seemed 
to say was, “ Can you read what we have to tell 
you? 
fiding soul appeals to you?—cvear as the day- 
light in its truth. Can not you look through us 
and see the trusting, tender soul within ?” 
“Perhaps we had better wait for Colonel 
Ross,” said he; and there was a little pro- 
noun in this sentence that he would like to 
have repeated. It was a friendly word. It 
established a sort of secret companionship. 
It is the proud privilege of a man to know 
all about railway tickets; but he rather 
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Dowt you know what a simple and con- | 





| reserved for them. The train slowly clideg 
| out of the station, and then began to pars), 
away from the mist of London. G)j 
of a keener blue began to appear. Thy 
| dens were green with the foliage of thy 
|ly summer; martins swept across thy 
pools, a spot of white when they gol 
| the shadow. And Miss White would hay, 
}as many windows open as possible, so th, 
| the sweet June air swept right through 
| long carriage. 

And was she not a very child in her ¢ 
joyment of this sudden escape into thy 


ear 


preferred this association with her helpless | country? The rapid motion, the silyery 

innocence and ignorance. llight, the sweet air, the glimpses of or ' 
*“T had no idea you were coming to-day. | chards and farm-houses and mill-streams 

I rather like those surprise parties. Mrs. | all were a delight to her; and although s}y “ 

Ross never thought of going till last even- talked in a delicate, half-reserved, shy way , 

ing, she says. Oh, by-the-way, I saw you| with that low voice of hers, still there was 5 

in the theatre last evening.” | plenty of vivacity and gladness in her eyes . 
He almost started. He had quite forgot- | They drove from Gravesend station to tly 

ten that this self-possessed, clear-eyed, pale | river-side. They passed through the crowd 

girl was the madcap coquette whose caprices | waiting to see the yachts start. They got 

and griefs had alternately fascinated and |on board the steamer; and at the very in 


moved him on the previous evening. 

“Oh, indeed,” he stammered. “It was a 
great pleasure to me—and a surprise. Lieu- 
tenant Ogilvie played a trick upon me. He 
did not tell me before we went that—that 
you were to appear.” 

She looked amused. 

“You did not know, then, when we met 
at Mrs. Ross’s, that I was engaged at the 
Piccadilly Theatre ?” 

“Not in the least,” he said, earnestly, as 
if he wished her distinetly to understand 
that he could not have imagined such a 
thing to be possible. 

“You should have let me send you a box. 
We have another piece in rehearsal. Per- 
haps you will come to see that.” 

Now if these few sentences, uttered by 
those two young people in the noisy rail- 
way station, be taken by themselves and 
regarded, they will be found to consist of 
the dullest commonplace. No two stran- 
gers in all that crowd could have addressed 
each other in a more indifferent fashion. 
But the trivial nothings which the mouth 
utters may become possessed of awful im- 
port when accompanied by the language of 
the eyes; and the poor commonplace sen- 
tences may be taken up and ‘translated so 
that they shall stand written across the 
memory in letters of flashing sunlight and 
the colors of June. “ Ought we to take tick- 
ets?” There was not much poetry in the 
phrase; but she lifted her eyes just then. 

And now Colonel Ross and his wife ap- 
peared, accompanied by the only other friend 
they could get at such short notice to join 
this scratch party—a demure little old lady 
who had a very large house on Campden 


| stant that Macleod stepped from the gang 
way on to the deck, the military band on 
board, by some strange coincidence, struck 
up “A Highland lad my love was_ born.” 
Mrs. Ross laughed, and wondered whethe: 
the band-master had recognized her hus- 
band. 

And now they turned to the river; ani 
there were the narrow and shapely eutters, 
with their tall spars, and their pennons flut 
tering in the sunlight. They lay in two 
tiers across the river, four in each tier, the 
first row consisting of small forty-tonners, 
the more stately craft behind. A. brisk 
northeasterly wind was blowing, causing 
the bosom of the river to flash in ripples 
of light. Boats of every size and shape 
moved up and down and across the stream 
The sudden firing of a gun caused some 
movement among the red-capped mariners 
of the four yachts in front. 

“They are standing by the main halyards,” 
said Colonel Ross to his women-folk. “ Now 
watch for the next signal.” 

Another gun was fired; and all of a sud- 
den there was a rattling of blocks and 
chains, and the four mainsails slowly rose, 
and the flapping jibs were run out. The 
bows drifted round: which would get way 
on her first? But now there was a wild 
uproar of voices, The boom end of one of 
the yachts had caught one of the stays of 
her companion, and both were brought up 
head to wind. Cutter No. 3 took advantage 
of the mishap to sail through the lee of 
| both her enemies, and got clear away, with 
|the sunlight shining full on her bellying 
|canvas. But there was no time to watch 
| the further adventures of the forty-tonners. 





Hill which every body coveted. They were | Here and closer at hand were the larger 
just in time to get comfortably seated in| craft, and high up in the rigging were the 
the spacious saloon carriage that had been! mites of men, ready to drop into the air, 
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nging on to the halyards. The gun is| then he proceeded to explain to Miss White 
jred. Down they come, swinging in the | that the handicapping by means of time al- 
ir: and the moment they have reached the | lowaneces made the choice of a favorite a 
deck they are off and up the ratlines again, | mere matter of guess-work ; that the fouling 
again to drop into the air until the gaff is | at the start was of but little moment; and 
high hoisted, the peak swinging this way | that on the whole she ought to exchange 
that, and the gray folds of the main-| yachts with him. 
sail lazily flapping in the wind. The steam- “But if the chances are all equal, why 
begins to roar. The yachts fall away | should your yacht be better than mine ?” 
m their moorings, and one by one the | said she. 
s fill out to the fresh breeze. And now The argument was unanswerable; but 
is silence and an easy gliding motion, | she took the favorite for all that, because 
for the eight competitors have all started | he wished her to do so; and she tendered 
way, and the steamer is smoothly follow- | him in return the bit of folded paper with 
ng them. ithe name of a rival yacht on it. It had 
“How beautiful they are!—like splendid | been in her purse for a minute or two. It 
swans,” Miss White said: she had a glass in | was scented when she handed it to him. 
her hand, but did not use it, for as yet the “T should like to go to the Mediterranean 
stately fleet was near enough. |in one of those beautiful yachts,” she said, 
‘A swan has a body,” said Macleod.| looking away across the troubled waters; 
“These things seem to me to be all wings. | ‘and lie and dream under the blue skies. 
It is all canvas, and no hull.” |I should want no other occupation than 
And indeed, when the large top-sails and | that: that would be real idleness. With a 
big jibs came to be set, it certainly appear- | breath of wind new and then to temper the 
ed as if there was nothing below to steady | heat; and an awning over the deck; and 


this vast extent of canvas. Macleod was|a lot of books. Life would go by like a 


5 
astonished. He could not believe that peo- | dream.” 
nle were so reckless as to go out in boats Her eyes were distant and pensive. To 
like that. fold the bits of paper, she had taken off hei 


“Ifthey were up in our part of the world,” | gloves: he regarded the small white hands, 
said he, “a puff of wind from the Gribun | with the blne veins and the pink almond- 
Cliffs would send the whole fleet to the bot-| shaped nails. She was right. That was 
tom.” the proper sort of existence for one so fine 

“They know better than to try,” Colonel | and pale, and perfect even to the finger 
Ross said. “Those yachts are admirably | tips. Rose Leaf—Rose Leaf—what faint 
suited for the Thames; and Thames yacht- | wind will carry you away to the south? 
ing is a very nice thing. It is very close to At this moment the band struck up a live- 
London. You can take a day’s fresh air| ly air. What was it? 
when you like, without going all the way to | 


‘ : i é | “QO this is no my ain lassie, 
Cowes. You can get back to town in time | : F 


Fair though the lassie be.” 
to dine.” 
“T hope so,” said Miss White, with em- “You are in great favor to-day, Hugh,” 
phasis. Mrs. Ross said to her husband. “ You will 
“Oh, you need not be afraid,” her host | have to ask the band-master to lunch with 
said, laughing. ‘They only go round the | us.” 
Nore; and with this steady breeze they| But this sharp alterative of a well-known 
ought to be back early in the afternoon. 
My dear Miss White, we sha’n’t allow you 


air had sent Macleod’s thoughts flying away 
northward, to scenes far different from these 


to disappoint the British public.” flat shores, and to a sort of boating very 
“So I may abandon myself to complete | different from this summer sailing. Janet, 
idleness without concern ?” | too: what was she thinking of —far away in 
“Most certainly.” | Castle Dare? Of the wild morning on which 


And it was an enjoyable sort of idleness. | she insisted on crossing to one of the Fresh- 
The river was full of life and animation as | nist islands, because of the sick child of a 
they glided along; fitful shadows and bursts | shepherd there; and of the open herring 
of sunshine crossed the foliage and pasture | smack, and she sitting on the ballast stones; 
lands of the flat shores; the yellow surface | and of the fierce gale of wind and rain that 
of the stream was broken with gleams of | hid the island from their sight; and of her 
silver; and always, when this somewhat | landing, drenched to the skin, and with the 
tame and peaceful and pretty landscape | salt-water running from her hair and down 
tended to become monotonous, they had on | her face ? 
this side or that the spectacle of one of “Now for lunch,” said Colonel Ross; and 
those tall and beautiful yachts rounding on | they went below. 

a new tack or creeping steadily up on one of The bright little saloon was decorated 
her opponents. They had a sweepstakes, of | with flowers ; the colored glass on the table 
course, and Macleod drew the favorite. But | looked pretty enough; here was a pleasant 
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break in the monotony of the day. It was 
an occasion, too, tor assiduous helpfulness, 
and gentle inquiries, and patient attention. 


They forgot about the various chances of | 


the yachts. They could not at once have 
remembered the name of the favorite. And 
there was a good deal of laughter and pleas- 
ant chatting, while the band overhead 
heard through the open sky-light —still 
played, 

“O tiis is no my ain lassie, 


Kind though the lassie be.” 


And behold! when they went up on deck 
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| the careless skipper and pitched him un 
into the plashing waters, where he floats 
jabout, not as yet certain, probably, what 
course his vessel will take. She at once 
brings her head up to wind and puts about: 
| but meanwhile a small boat from the light. 
|Ship has picked up the unhappy skipper, 


-| and is now pulling hard to strike the course 


[of the yacht on her new tack. In anothe 
|minute or two he is on board again; and 
| away she goes for home. 

| “I think you have won the sweepstakes, 
| Miss White,” Macleod said. “Your enemy 


again they had got ahead of all the yachts, | has lost eight minutes.” 


and were past the forts at the mouth of the 


She was not thinking of sweepstakes, 


Medway, and were out on an open space of | She seemed to have been greatly frightened 


yellowish-green water that showed where 
the tide of the sea met the current of the | 


by the accident. 


| “It would have been so dreadful to see a 


river. And away down there in the south | man drowned before your eyes—in the midst 
a long spur of land ran out at the horizon, | of a mere holiday excursion.” 


and the sea immediately under was still | 


* Drowned ?” he cried. “There? Ifa sail- 


and glassy, so that the neck of land seemed | or lets himself get drowned in this water, 
projected into the sky—a sort of gigantic | with all these boats about, he deserves it,” 


razor-fish suspended in the silvery clouds. 


them, they steamed over to a mighty iron- 
clad that lay at anchor there; and as they 
came near her vast black bulk they lowered 
their flag, and the band played “ Rule, Bri- 
tannia.” The salute was returned; the of- 
ficer on the high quarter-deck raised his 
cap; they steamed on. 

In due course of time they reached the 
Nore light-ship, and there they lay and drift- | 
ed about until the yachts should come up. | 
Long distances now separated that summer | 
fleet; but as they came along, lying well | 
over before the brisk breeze, it was obvions | 
that the spaces of time between the com- 
batants would not be great. And is not 
this Miss White’s vessel, the favorite in the 
betting, that comes sheering through the 
water, with white foam at her bows? Surely 
she is more than her time allowance ahead ? 
And on this tack will she get clear round 
the ruddy little light-ship, or is there not 
a danger of her carrying off a bowsprit? 
With what an ease and majesty she comes 
along, searcely dipping to the slight summer 
waves, while they on board notice that she 
has put out her long spinnaker boom, ready 
to hoist a great ballooner as soon as she is 
round the light-ship and running home be- 
fore the wind. The speed at which she cuts 
the water is now visible enough as she ob- 
scures for a second or so the hull of the light- 
ship. In another second she has sheered 
round; and then the great spinnaker bulges 
out with the breeze, and away she goes up 
the river again. Chronometers are in re- 
quest. It is only a matter of fifty seconds 
that her nearest rival, now coming sweeping 
along, has to make up. But what is this 
that happens just as the enemy has got round 
the Nore? There is a ery of “Man over- | 
board!” The spinnaker boom has caught | 


Then, to give the yachts time to overtake | swim at all.” 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





“ But there are many sailors who can not 
“More shame for them,” said he. 

“Why, Sir Keith,” said Mrs. Ross, laugh- 
ing, “do you think that all people have been 


| brought up to an amphibious life like your- 
|self? I suppose in your country, what with 


the rain and the mist, you seldom know 
whether you are on sea or shore ?” 

“That is quite true,” said he, gravely. 
“And the children are all born with fins. 
And we can hear the mermaids singing all 
day long. And when we want to go any 
where we get on the back of a dolphin.” 

But he looked at Gertrude White. What 
would she say abont that far land that she 
had shown such a deep interest in? There 
was no raillery at allin her low voice as she 
spoke. 

“T can very well understand,” she said, 
“how the people there fancied they heard 
the mermaids singing—amidst so much mys- 
tery, and with the awfulness of the sea 
around them.” 

“But we have had living singers,” said 
Macleod, “and that among the Macleods, 
too. The most famous of all the song-writ- 
ers of the Western Highlands was Mary 
Macleod, that was born in Harris—Mairi 
Nighean Alasdair ruaidh, they called her, 
that is, Mary the daughter of red Alister. 
Macleod of Dunvegan, he wished her not to 
make any more songs; but she could not 
cease the making of songs. And there was 
another Macleéd—Fionaghal, they called 
her, that is, the Fair Stranger. I do not 
know why they called her the Fair Strange 
—perhaps she came to the Highlands from 
some distant place. And I think if you 
were going among the people there at this 
very day, they would call you the Fair Stran- 
ger.” 

He spoke quite naturally and thought- 














afenil the delicately tinted cheek. 
‘What did you say was the name of that | F 
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his eyes met hers only for a second; | about all the beautiful, fine, gay, summer 
did not notice the soft touch of pink that | life he had seen in London—so different 
from any thing they could have seen in 
‘ort William, or Inverness, or even in Edin- 


iysterious stranger?” asked Mrs. Ross—| burgh. After dinner he sat down to this 


“that poetess from unknown lands ?” 
« Fionaghal,” he answered. 
She turned to her husband. 


agreeable task. What had he to write 
about except brilliant rooms, and beautiful 
flowers, and costumes such as would have 


Hugh,” she said, “let me introduce you | made Janet’s eyes wide—of all+he delicate 
)our mysterious guest, This is Fionaghal | luxuries of life, and happy idleness, and the 


this is the Fair Stranger from the islands | ¢ 


this is the poetess whose melodies the | t 


areless enjoyment of people whose only 
hought was about a new pleasure? He 


mermaids have picked up. If she only had | gave a minute description of all the places 
, harp, now—-with sea-weed hanging from|he had been to see—except the theatre. 


t—and an oval mirror 


iT 


| He mentioned the names of the people whe 


The booming of a gun told them that the | had been kind to him; but he said nothing 
last yacht had rounded the light-ship. The | about Gertrude White. 


band struck up a lively air, and presently | 
tl 


Not that she was altogether absent from 


le steamer was steaming off in the wake] his thoughts. Sometimes his fancy fled 


of the procession of yachts. There was now | away from the sheet of paper before him, 
no more fear that Miss White should be! and saw strange things. Was this Fiona- 
late. The breeze had kept up well, and had | ghal the Fair Stranger—-this niaiden who 
now shifted a point to the east, so that the | had come over the seas to the dark shores 
achts, with their great ballooners, were | of the isles—this king’s daughter clad in 


running pretty well before the wind. The 
lazy abandonment of the day became more 
complete than ever. Careless talk and 
langhter; an easy curiosity about the for- 
tunes of the race; tea in the saloon, with 
the making up of two bouquets of white | 
roses, Sweet-peas, fuchsias, and ferns —the | 
day passed lightly and swiftly enough. It | 
was a summer day, full of pretty trifles. | 
Macleod, surrendering to the fascination, | 
began to wonder what life would be if it 
were all a show of June colors and a sound 
of dreamy music: for one thing, he could 
not imagine this sensitive, beautiful, pale, | 
tine creature otherwise than as surrounded 


waist, and bands of gold on her wrists? 
And what does she sing to the lashing 
waves but songs of high courage, and tri- 


white, with her yellow hair down to her 


? 


umph, and welcome to her brave lover com- 
ing home with plunder through the battling 
seas? Her lips are parted with her sing- 
ing, but her glance is bold and keen: she 
has the spirit of a king’s daughter, let her 
come from whence she may. 


Or is Fionaghal the Fair Stranger this 


poorly dressed lass who boils the potatoes 
over the rude peat fire, and croons her songs 
of suffering and of the eruel drowning in 
the seas, so that from hut to hut they carry 


by an atmosphere of delicate attentions and | her songs, and the old wives’ tears start 


pretty speeches, and sweet, low laughter. 


afresh to think of their brave sons lost 


They got into their special train again at years and years ago? 


Gravesend, and were whirled up to London, 
At Charing Cross he bade good-by to Miss | 
White, who was driven off by Mr. and Mrs. | 
Ross along with their other guest. In the 
light of the clear June evening he walked 
rather absently up to his rooms. 

There was a letter lying on the table. 
He seized it and opened it with gladness. 
It was from his cousin Janet, and the mere | 
sight of it seemed to revive him like a gust 
of keen wind from the sea. What had she | 
to say? About the grumblings of Donald, 
who seemed to have no more pride in his 
pipes now the master was gone? About 
the anxiety of his mother over the reports 
of the keepers? About the upsetting of a 
dog-cart on the road to Lochbuy? He had 
half resolved to go to the theatre again that 
evening—getting, if possible, into some cor- 
ner where he might pursue his profound 
psychological investigations unseen—but 


Neither Fionaghal is she—this beautiful, 
pale woman, with her sweet, modern En- 
glish speech, and her delicate, sensitive 
ways, and her hand that might be crushed 
like a rose leaf. There is a shimmer of sum- 
mer around her; flowers lie in her lap; ten- 
der observances encompass and shelter her. 
Not for her the biting winds of the north- 
ern seas, but rather the soft luxurious idle- 


|ness of placid waters, and blue skies, and 


shadowy shores .. . . Rose Leaf—Rose Leaf 
—what faint wind will carry you away to the 
south ? 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
LATE one night a carefully dressed elder- 
ly gentleman applied his latch-key to the 
door of a house in Bury Street, St. James’s, 


now he thought he would not go. He would | and was about to enter without any great 


spend the evening in writing a long letter | 


to his cousin, telling her and the mother | 


circumspection, when he was suddenly met 
by a white phantom, which threw him off 
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his legs, and dashed outward into the street. 
The language that the elderly gentleman 
used, as he picked himself up, need not be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that the 
white phantom was the dog Oscar, who had 
been shut in a minute before by his master, 
and who now, after one or two preliminary 
dashes up and down the street, very soon 
perceived the tall figure of Macleod, and 
made joyfully after him. But Oscar knew 
that he had acted wrongly, and was ashamed 
to show himself; so he quietly slunk along 
at his master’s heels. The consequence of 
this was that the few loiterers about beheld 


the very unusual spectacle of a tall young | 
gentleman walking down Bury Street and 


into King Street, dressed in full Highland 
costume, and followed by a white and lemon 
collie. No other person going to the Cale- 
donian faney-dress ball was so attended. 

Macleod made his way through the ecar- 
riages, crossed the pavement, and entered 
the passage. Then he heard some scutiling 
behind, and he turned. 

“Let alone my dog, you fellow!” said he, 
making a step forward, for the man had got 
hold of Osear by the head, and was hauling 
him out, 

“Is it your dog, Sir?” said he. 

Oscar himself answered by wrestling him- 
self free, and taking refuge by his master’s 
legs, though he still looked guilty. 


“Yes, he is my dog; and a nice fix he has 


got me into,” said Macleod, standing aside 
to let the Empress Maria Theresa pass by in 
her resplendent costume. “I suppose I 
must walk home with him again. Oscar, 
Oscar, how dare you?” 

“If you please, Sir,” said a juvenile voice 
behind him, “if Mr. - will let me, I will 





take the dog. Iknow where to tie him up.” | 


Macleod turned. 
“CO an so?” said he, looking down at the 


chubby-faced boy in the kilts, who had his | 


pipes under his arm. “ Don’t you know the 
Gaelic ?” 
“Tam only learning,” said the young mu- 
sician. “ Will I take the dog, Sir?” 
“March along, then, Phiobaire Dbhig!” 


Macleod said. ‘He will follow me, if he | 


will not follow you.” 


Little Piper turned aside into a large hall | 


which had been transformed into a sort of 


waiting-room; and here Macleod found him- | 
self in the presence of a considerable num- | 


ber of children, half of them girls, half of 


them boys, all dressed in tartan, and seated | 


on the forms along the walls. The children, 
who were half asleep at this time of the 
night, woke up with sudden interest at sight 
of the beautiful collie; and at the same mo- 
ment Little Piper explained to the gentle- 
man who was in charge of these young ones 
that the dog had to be tied up somewhere, 
and that a small adjoining room would an- 


swer that purpose. The proposal was most 





courteously entertained. Macleod, Mr, 
jand Little Piper walked along to this siq, 
| room, and there Oscar was properly secure, 
“And I will get him some water, Sir, if }y 
| wants it,” said the boy in the kilts. 
| ‘Very well,” Macleod said. “ And I wij) 
give you my thanks for it; for that is qj) 
that a Highlander, and especially a piper 
expects for a kindness. And I hope y; 
| will learn the Gaelic soon, my boy. And do 
you know ‘Cumhadh na Cloinne?’ No, jj 
is too difticult for you; but I think if I had 
| the chanter between my fingers myself, | 
| could let you hear ‘Cumhadh na Cloinne,” 

“Tam sure John Maclean can play it,” 
said the small piper. 

“Who is he?” 

The gentleman in charge of the young- 
sters explained that John Maclean was the 
| eldest of the juvenile pipers, five others of 
| whom were in attendance. 

“T think,” said Macleod, “that I am com 

ing down in a little time to make the ac- 
| quaintance of your young pipers, if you wil 
| let me.” 
| He passed up the broad staircase and into 
| the empty supper-room, from which a num- 
| ber of entrances showed him the strange 
| scene being enacted in the larger hall. Who 
| were these people who were moving to the 
| sound of rapid music? A clown in a silken 
| dress of many colors, with bells to his cap 
and wrists, stood at one of the doors. Mac- 

leod became his fellow-spectator of what 

was going forward. A beautiful Tyrolienne, 
in a dress of black, silver and velvet, with 

her yellow hair hanging in two plaits down 
her back, passed into the room, accompanied 
by Charles the First in a large wig and 
cloak; and the next moment they were 
whirling along in the waltz, coming into in- 
numerable collisions with all the celebrated 
folk who ever lived in history. And who 
were these gentlemen in the scarlet collars 
and cutts, who but for these adornments 
would have been in ordinary evening dress ? 
he made bold to ask the friendly clown, who 
Was staring in a pensive manner at the rush 

ing couples. 

“They call it the Windsor uniform,” said 
the clown. “TJ think it mean. I sha’n’t 
come in a fancy dress again, if stitching on 
a red collar will do.” 

At this moment the waltz came to an end, 
} and the people began to walk up and down 
| the spacious apartment. Macleod entered 
the throng to look about him. And soon 
| he perceived, in one of the little stands at 
| the side of the hall, the noble lady who had 
asked him to go to this assembly, and forth- 

with he made his way through the crowd to 
her. He was most graciously received. 
“Shall I tell you a secret, Lady ” 


] 
t 


At | 





| said he. “You know the children belong- 
|ing to the charity; they are all below, and 


| they are sitting doing nothing, and they are 
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| very tired and halfasleep. It is ashame | and girls, are you all ready? Pipers, ‘ Mrs. 
cep them there—” Macleod of Raasay !’’ 

tut the Prince hasn’t come yet; and For a second there was a confused roar- 

must be marched round: they show |ing on the long drones; then the shrill 

we are not making fools of ourselves j chanters broke clear away into the wild 

thing.” reel; and presently the boys and girls, who 

\ sharper person than Macleod might | were at first laughingly shy and embar- 

vot in a pretty compliment here; for|rassed, began to make such imitations of 

is lady was charmingly dressed as Flora | the reel figure, which they had seen often 

Macdonald; but he merely said: enough, as led to a vast amount of scram- 
“Very well; perhaps it is necessary. But | bling and jollity, if it was not particularly 
think I ean get them some amusement, if | accurate. The most timid of the young ones 

vill only keep the director of them, that | soon picked up courage. Here and there 
Mr. ——, out of the way. Now shall 1) one of the older boys gave a whoop that 
him to you? Will you talk to him?” | would have done justice to a wedding dance 
“What do you mean to do?” in a Highland barn. 
“[T want to give them a dance. Why “Put your lungs into it, pipers!” Macleod 
should you have all the dancing up here ?” | cried out. “ Well played, boys! You are fit 
“Mind, lam not responsible. What shall | to play before a prince !” 

I talk to him about ?” The round cheeks of the boys were red 
Macleod considered for a moment. with their blowing; they tapped their toes 
“Tell him that I will take the whole of | on the ground as proudly as if every one of 

the girls and boys to the Crystal Palace for | them was a MacCruimin; the wild noise in 

a day, if it is permissible; and ask him | this big empty hall grew more furious than 

what it will cost, and all about the arrange- | ever—when suddenly there was an awful 

ments.” |silence. The pipers whipped the chanters 
“Seriously ?” |from their mouths; the children, suddenly 
“Yes. Why not? They can have a fine | stopping in their merriment, cast one awe- 
run in the grounds, and six pipers to play | struck glance toward the door, and then 
for them. I will ask them now whether|slunk back to their seats. They had ob- 
they will go.” | served not only Mr. ——, but also the Prince 
He left and went down stairs. He had| himself. Macleod was left standing alone 
seen but few people in the hall above whom | in the middle of the floor. 

he knew. He was not fond of dancing,| “Sir Keith Macleod?” said his Royal 

though he knew the elaborate variations of | Highness, with a smile. 

the reel. And here was a bit of practical Macleod bowed low. 

anusement. * Lady —— told me what you were about. 
“Oh, Mr. ——,” said he, with great seri-|I thought we could have had a peep unob- 

ousness, “I am desired by Lady —— to say | served, or we should not bave broken in on 

that she would like to see you for a moment | the romp of the children.” 

or two. She wishes to ask you some ques- “T think your Royal Highness could make 

tions about your young people.” |}amends for that,” said Macleod. 
“The Prince may come at any moment,” There was an inquiring glance. 

said Mr, , doubtfully. | “If your Royal Highness would ask some 
“ He won’t be in such a hurry as all that, | one to see that each of the children has an 

surely !” orange, and a tart, and a shilling, it would 
So the worthy man went up stairs; and| be some compensation to them for being 

the moment he was gone Macleod shut the | kept up so late.” 

door, | “T think that might he done,” said the 
“Now, you piper boys!” he called aloud, | Prince, as he turned to leave. “ And I am 

“get up and play us areel. We are going | glad to have made your acquaintance, al- 

to have a dance. You are all asleep, I be- | though in 

lieve. Come, girls, standup. Youthatknow}| “In the character of a dancing master,” 

the reel, you will keep to this end. Boys, | said Macleod, gravely. 

come out. You that can dance areel,come| After having once more visited Oscar, in 

to this end; the others will soon pick it up.| the company of Phiobaire bhig, Macleod 

Now, piper boys, have you got the steam | went up again to the brilliantly lit hall; and 

up? What can you give us, now? ‘Mony-| here he found that a further number of his 

musk ? or the ‘ Marquis of Huntley’s Fling ? | friends had arrived. Among them was young 
or ‘Miss Johnston ? Nay, stay a bit. Don’t | Ogilvie, in the tartan of the Ninety-third 
you know ‘Mrs. Macleod of Raasay ?”” | Highlanders; and very smart indeed the boy- 

“Yes,” “Yes,” “Yes,” “ Yes,” ** Yes,” “ Yes,” | officer looked in his uniform. Mrs. Ross was 
came from the six pipers, all standing in a| here too; and she was busy in assisting to 
row, With the drones over their shoulders | get up the Highland quadrille. When she 
and the chanters in their fingers. | asked Macleod if he would join in it, he an- 

“Very well, then—off you go! Now, boys | swered by asking her to be his partner, as he 
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would be ashamed to display his ignorance 
before an absolute stranger. Mrs. Ross most 
kindly undertook to pilot him through the 
not elaborate intricacies of the dance; and 
they were fortunate in having the set made 
up entirely oftheir own friends. 

Then the procession of the children took 
place; and the fantastically dressed crowd 
formed a lane to let the homely-clad lads 
and lasses pass along, with the six small 
pipers proudly playing a march at their 
head. 

He stopped the last of the children for a 
second, 

“ Have you got a tart, and an orange, and 
a shilling ?” 

‘No, Sir.” 

“T have got the word of a prince for it,” 
he said to himself, as he went out of the 
room. ‘And they shall not go home with 
empty pockets.” 

As he was coming up the staircase again 
to the ball-room he was preceded by two 
figures that were calculated to attract any 
one’s notice by the picturesqueness of their 
costume. The one stranger was apparently 
an old man, who was dressed in a Florentine 
costume of the fourteenth century—a cloak 
of sombre red, with a flat cap of black vel- 
vet, one long tail of which was thrown over 
the lett shoulder, and hung down behind. 
A silver collar hung from his neck across 
his breast: other ornament there was none. 
His companion, however, drew all eyes to- 
ward her as the two passed into the ball- 
room, She was dressed in imitation of 
Gainsborough’s portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire ; and her symmetrical figure and 
well-poised head admirably suited the long- 
trained costume of blue satin, with its fichu 
of white muslin, the bold, coquettish hat and 
feathers, and the powdered puffs and curls 
that descended to her shoulders. She had 
a gay air with her, too. She bore her head 
proudiy. The patches on her cheek seemed 
not half so black as the blackness of her 
eyes, so full of a dark, mischievous light 
were they; and the redness of the lips—a 
trifle artificial, no doubt—as she smiled 
seemed to add to the glittering whiteness 
of her teeth. The proud, laughing, gay co- 
quette: no wonder all eyes were for a mo- 
ment turned to her, in envy or in admira- 
tion. 

Macleod, following these two, and finding 
that his old companion, the pensive clown 
in cap and bells, was still at his post of ob- 
servation at the door, remained there also 
for a minute or two, and noticed that among 
the first to recognize the two strangers was 
young Ogilvie, who, with laughing surprise 
in his face, came forward to shake hands 
with them. Then there was some further 
speech ; the band began to play a gentle and 
melodious waltz; the middle of the room 
cleared somewhat; and presently her Grace 


|of Devonshire was whirled away | 


| . 4 Vv the 
| young Highland officer, her broad-brinyy.,) 
|hat rather overshadowing him, not 

| standing the pronounced colors of his plaid 


| Macleod could not help following this eoyy), 
| with his eyes whithersoever they went ‘| 
any part of the rapidly moving crowd | 
| could always make out that one figure: ay) 
| once or twice as they passed him it seene 
| to him that the brilliant beauty, with he 
| powdered hair, and her flashing bright ; 
| and her merry lips, regarded him for ay jy, 
|stant; and then he could have imagined 
| that in a by-gone century— 

“Sir Keith Macleod, I think ?” 

The old gentleman with the grave and 
scholarly cap of black velvet and the long 
cloak of sober red held out his hand. The 
folds of the velvet hanging down from t)y 
cap rather shadowed his face; but all the 
same Macleod instantly recognized him 
fixing the recognition by means of the gold 
spectacles, 

“Mr. White ?” said he. 

“Tam more disguised than you are,” the 
old gentleman said, with a smile. “It is a 
foolish notion of my daughter’s; but sli 
would have me come.” 

His daughter! Macleod turned in a be- 
wildered way to that gay crowd under the 
brilliant lights. 

“Was that Miss White?” said he. 

“The Duchess of Devonshire. Didn't 
you recognize her? I am afraid she will 
| be very tired to-morrow; but she would 
| come.” 








He caught sight of heragain. That wom- 
an, with the dark eyes full of fire, and the 
| dashing air, and the andacious smile! He 
| could have believed this old man to be mad. 
}) Or was he only the father of a witch, of an 
| illusive ignis fatuus, of some mocking Ariel 
| darting into a dozen shapes to make fools 
| of the poor simple souls of earth ? 
| “No,” he stammered, “I—I did not rec- 
ognize her. I thought the lady who came 
with you had intensely dark eyes.” 

“She is said to be very clever in making 
up,” her father said, coolly and sententious- 
ly. “Itis apart of her art that is not to be 
despised. It is quite as important as a gest- 
ure or a tone of voice in creating the illu- 
sion at which she aims. I do not know 
whether actresses, as a rule, are careless 
about it, or only clumsy; but they rarely 
succeed in making their appearance homo- 
geneous. A trifle too much here, a trifle 
too little thete, and the illusion is spoiled. 
Then you see a painted woman—not the 
character she is presenting. Did you ob- 
serve my daughter’s eyebrows ?” 

“No, Sir, I did not,” said Macleod, hum- 
bly. 

“Here she comes. Look at them.” 





But how could he look at her eyebrows, 
or at any trick of making up, when the 
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; face, With its new excitement of col- | try cousins, who lives from day to day nev- 
r, its parted lips and lambent eyes, was | er knowing when the next lot of relations 
rowing its fascination upon him? She | will arrive to announce ayd prove their re- 
ne forward laughing, and yet with a cer- | lationship, deposit their bagvage in his hall, 
, shyness. He would fain have turned | and take up their residence with him as an 
way integral part of his family. Who is there of 
fhe Highlanders are superstitions. Did |us who would not rather break a valuable 
i being bewitched?) Or what was it|cup than a mirror? How many do not 
it threw a certain coldness over his man- | mourn, with an undefined sense of fear, the 
er? The fact of her having danced with | broken window-pane through which an owl 
¢ Ogilvie? Or the ugly reference made | suddenly made an entrance into our cham- 
futher to her eyebrows? He had} ber? and how many would not think less 
tly admired this painted stranger when | of overturning a cup of coffee on the snowy 
thought she was a stranger; he seemed | damask at dinner than of upsetting the 
ss to admire the artistic make-up of Miss | cleanly salt? Of course we all know there 
Gertrude White. is absolutely nothing in these old supersti- 
fhe merry Duchess, playing her part ad-| tions, and yet down in the darkest corner 
rably, charmed all eyes but his; and yet | of the farthest closet of our consciousness 
she was so kind as to devote herself to her | we all acknowledge to a feeling that possi- 
father and him, refusing invitations to dance, | bly there may be. 
ind chatting to them—with those brilliant | There is also another class of supersti- 
ps smiling—about the various seatures of | tions borne down to us from the crabbed 
he gay scene before them. Macleod avoid- | times of our Puritan ancestry which I faney 





i 


ed looking at her face. we shall also somewhat shamefacedly own. 
“What a bonny boy your friend Mr. Ogil- | They were the daily maxims which formed 
vie is!” said she, glancing across the room. | a part of the teaching in every genuine New 
He did not answer. England home, and their permanence as a 


“But he does not look much of a soldier,” | part of our mental constitution is an encour- 
he continued. “I don’t think I should be | aging circumstance to educators who some- 
ufraid of him if I were a man.” times are inclined to think that even line 

He answered, somewhat distantly: }upon line and precept upon precept fail to 

“Tt is not safe to judge that way, espe-| make their impression upon the wayward 
ially of any one of Highland blood. If | mind of youth. To remove this fear, we 
there is fighting in his blood, he will fight | stand as living monuments boldly avowing, 
vhen the proper time comes. And we have | first, that we find it constantly difficult to 
. good Gaelic saying—it has a great deal | convince ourselves—though our reason tells 
of meaning in it, that saying—' You do not | us that we are absurd—that it is not a moral 
now what sword is in the scabbard until it is | duty to rise before, or at least with, the sun. 
drawn” Day by day, as wedescend to our eight-o’clock 

“What did you say was the proverb ?” | or nine-o’clock breakfast, we are conscious of 
she asked; and for a second her eyes met | a certain sense of moral turpitude which we 
iis; but she immediately withdrew them, | know to be unreasonable. It is in the ef- 
startled by the cold austerity of his look. fort to shake off this sense, which is only 

‘You do not know what sword is in the| the remnant of an old superstition, that I 
scabbard until it is drawn,” said he, careless- | write. The general axioms on the subject 
y. “There is a good deal of meaning in it.” | of early rising, which helped to make the 

" | New England Primer and the Farmers’ Al- 


mp 7. QaTTp prrerees © +o |Manac a never failing source of supposed 
A TRIAD OF SUPERSTITIONS. | improvement, and which were afterward re- 
}t, prornees is more difficult to the aver- 





enunciated by Franklin, do not apply to the 

age mind than to disabuse itself of an | present day nor to city life. What is gain- 
old superstition, a sort of dubious faith in| ed even for useful work by rising at six, 
vhich has been, as it were, imbibed with | and then being obliged to take a nap in the 
the first food we took. We have all an abid- | middle of the day? Why not do up all our 
ing faith in the infinite possibilities of the | sleeping at once, and have a clear sweep 
race, and one result of this is that we are for work? If, again, one could carefully 
always on the watch, as it were, in a sort rake up and cover the embers of his fire at 
of dazed, helpless way, for some new mani- | nine P.M., and sleep the sleep of the righteous 
festation of hidden forces and powers. Then, | till six, he might possibly rise at six, or even 
again, we have always a kind of half-fledged | five, though why, even in that case, any sane 
consciousness that we are a part of the nat-| person should insist on doing two hours’ 
ural world, and it of us. And this sense of | work before eating, and call such action vir- 
kinship haunts us so that there is always in| tue, I could never understand. Cireum- 
ls a sort of fearful looking forward for new | stances alter rules as well as cases, which 
and unknown correspondencies. We are is what we of Puritan stock find it hard to 
like a man with an infinite number of coun- | understand. I myself know two young 
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women of New England birth and training 
who, though they go into much evening so- 
ciety, and are frequently awake at midnight 
or after, each week during the New York 
winter, yet persist in being punctual every 
morning at the half-past-seven breakfast of 
the family. True, they have no appetites; 
true, they take long naps in the afternoon; 
true, they break down every year by March; 
yet they gallantly return to the assault ev- 
ery autumn, and would feel ashamed and 
guilty if they did otherwise. So strong is 
the force of superstition ! 
In the future more perfect days it will 
be considered a sin to awake any one from 
sleep except in cases of life and death, and 
our grandchildren may perhaps be free from 
the inherited weakness of believing, because 
the flowers and the chickens and the birds | 
wake when the sun does, that therefore a 
human being should do so. By what logic 
do we select the one action of waking as 
suitable for our imitation? The belief in 
early rising as any thing except as a deadly 
virtue is the first superstition. Another, 
for which our New England ancestry are | 
also indirectly responsible, is that expressed | 
in the famous lines— 


“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


In the language of the old Scotchman, “ it 
will be of the Lard’s merey” if the pernicious 
effect of this doctrine does not annihilate | 
the American nation before it has had fairly 
a chance to demonstrate to the world that 
self-government is possible. It is my belief 
that this doctrine was bronght over by Bur- 
goyne or Cornwallis by special order of the 
English government, and artfully instilled 
into the minds of the American colonists by 
them. Rapidly spread in the New England 
colonies by the prevailing habit of talking | 
which is characteristic of that locality, the 
pernicious doctrine grew and flourished. En- 
glish diplomacy needed more than a Wash- | 
ington and a Franklin combined to sound 
its depths. Secure in the knowledge that 
this principle had been sown broadcast in 
the rebellious colonies, England could well 
afford to lose battle after battle, and finally 
its dominion. It withdrew its armies, and 
sat down content to wait the inevitable | 
result. What would it have been to En- | 
gland to compel thirteen miserable colo- | 
lies to beg her pardon, compared to the 
exquisite refinement of satisfaction - with 
which she was to see in a few centuries the 
whole nation working themselves out of 
existence in the feverish activity sure to 
be the result of her lesson? With each 
case of neuralgia, paralysis, softening of the 
brain, or insane suicide on this side of the 
“Atlantic pond,” we may well fancy that 
the erafty George III. turns in his coffin 
with a sigh of relief and a smile of self- 
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eratulation at the success of his polic 
we look back now, we no longer 

that a mind which was capable oj 
ceiving and executing so magnif 
piece of revenge should have yi 
the fearful strain. 


George IIL. evick ve 
died a glorious martyr, self-immolated , 
the altar of the dignity of the Britis); ¢ 
pire. 
The following quatrain has been lat; 
going the rounds of the papers: 
“Tickle the public, and make it grin 
The more you tickle, the more you'll wi 
But teach the public—you’ll never grow 
But live like a beggar, and die in a dit 
Every editor who has printed this has don 
so in the spirit of the old New England s 
perstition—in aspirit of mild protest against 
all forms of amusement, and of virtuons 
laudation of all forms of work and educa. 
tion. The real fact is that we as a natio 
are educated to death and worked to death 
and that, instead of frowning down amuse- 
ments, the government ought to provide re- 


| wards for every person who can and does 


succeed in bringing a hearty laugh or ey 

a smile into the face of any American work- 
er, man or woman. From the great P. I 
Barnum down to the dirtiest, raggedest, and 


a> 


most minute newsboy who turns gratuitous 
somersaults on the street corner while wait 
ing for the “ five-o’clock extry,” they 
one and all benefactors of the nation, and 
we should rejoice that they do win money 
if they do. If they all, in regular course oj 
trade, became millionaires, we should |) 
saved. 

This mania for constant work is the see- 
ond superstition. The third, which ends 
the triad, troubles most of all the simpl 
conscientious souls, who never forgive them 
selves if they forget or overlook any one oi 
the 


‘little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise.” 
In its general sense it formulates itself int: 
the statement that memory is a valuabl 
and lofty faculty of the mind, and that whe: 
the memory begins to fail, we are losing ou 
mental strength and falling into the “ser 
and yellow leaf.” Nothing could be a great- 
er error than this. For what is this memo- 
ry, Which they so highly value, and whose 
loss they regard as in some sense disgrace- 
ful, but a memory for names, for faces, for 


| unimportant facts—things of absolutely no 


enduring value, and the recalling of which 
testifies in lo way to strength of mind or 
thought? Such memory, which may be cul- 
tivated only as a temporary convenience, is 
one of the lowest faculties of the soul; and 
when it begins to weaken, instead of mourn- 
ing, we should rather rejoice that the lower 
is perishing to give place to the higher, and 
that we are no longer in need of so clumsy 
and rude a tool. So mechanical is it that 
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sok and peneil can supply its place 
reater precision and accuracy. 
what grow into, and which 
all the memory that ever existed, is 
which creates for us the implied 


we is 


d future out of the present, and ren- 
Why should 
ithematician mind with 
e for tangent when 
eate them for himself at any instant 


| memory unnecessary. 
burden 


his 
and cosine he 
; insight into the essential nature of 
and It would be the 
of absurdity for him to do so. Why 


t leading-strings when we can walk on 


le angle ? 
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our feet upborne and moved by finally fully 
developed muscles ? 

Does the frog regret his fins as they with- 
and prefer them to the growing legs? 
or does the butterfly mourn expanded wings, 
and look back sadly to the tight folds of 
the chrysalis or the rings of the worm ? 


er, 


When insight comes, memory is no longer 
In the highest sphere, to the 
Divine nature “a thousand years are 
day,” and to Him there can be in no sense a 
past or a future, for all past and all future 
are to Him visible in the eternal present, 


necessary. 


as one 


and to our God memory does not exist. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PERPLEXITY 
PEOPLE. 


4 GREAT AMONG HONEST 


‘| 


by her aunt’s change of manner. “It 
is just what if seems to mean: IT am 
forced 
was 


not married,” she replied, with 
and that this a 
task for her was merely revealed by 


mness ¢ 


calmness 


“Excuse me 
for humiliating you, aunt, by this mishap. 


he weakness of her tone. 


an antagonism b< 


VIOMASIN looked as if quite overcome | 


FIRST 
tween the hopes of four persons inhabiting one of 
of 


ing of the 


this strife wishes, a happy consummation 


} 


to all 


situation 18 


vgun by the inevitable 
1eW 


arrival. 
submit to these fancies without good rea- 
son. Marry him you must after this.” 

* Do you think I wish to do otherwise for 
one moment ?” said Thomasin, with a heavy 
sigh. “I know wrong it was of me to 
love him, but don’t pain me by talking like 
that, aunt. You would not have 
stay there with him, would you ? 
house is the only 


how 


had me 
and your 
home I have to return to. 
He says we can be married in a day or two 

but I am in your hands.” 

“]T wish he had never seen you.” 


| 
‘Lam sorry for it; but I ean not help it.” 

“Me? Think of yourself tirst.” | 
When we got 
there the parson wouldn’t marry us because 
of some trifling irregularity in the license.” 

“What irregularity ?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Wildeve can explain. 
It was very dreadful to think all day how 
vrieved you would be at hearing of it. I 
did not think when I went away this morn- 
ing that I should come back like this.” It | 
being dark, Thomasin allowed her emotion | 
to escape her by the silent way of tears, 
which could roll down her cheek unseen. 

“T could almost say that it serves you 
right—if I did not feel that you don’t de- | 
serve it,” continued Mrs. Yeobright, who, 
possessing two distinet moods in close con- 
tiguity, a gentle mood and an angry, flew 
from to the other without the least 


“Very well—then I won’t make you the 
| miserablest woman in the world by letting 
him see me again. No, you shall make me 
| that, and I won’t have him.” 

“Tt is too late to speak like that. 
with me. Iam going tothe inn to see if-he 
|has returned. Of course I shall get to the 
| bottom of this cock-and-bull story at once: 
| Mr. Wildeve must not suppose he can play 


“Tt was nobody’s fault. 


Come 


tricks upon me, or any belonging to me.” 

“hi not that. The 
wrong, and he couldn’t get 
same day. He will tell you 

how it was if he’s come.” 
| “Why didn’t he bring you back ?” 

“That was me. When I found we could 
not be married, I didn’t like to come back 
with him, and I was very ill. Then I saw 
| Diggory Venn, and was glad to get him to 
|take me home. I can not explain it any 
“Remember, Thomasin, this busi- | better, and you must be angry with me if 
hess was none of my seeking; from the | you will.” 
very first, when you began to feel foolish| “I shall see about 
about that man, I warned you he would not 
make you happy. 


was license was 
the 


moment 


another 


in a 


one 
warning. 


that,” said Mrs. Yeo- 
| bright ; and they turned toward the inn, 
I felt it so strongly that | known in the neighborhood as the Quiet 
I did what I would never have believed | Woman, the sign of which represented the 
myself capable of doing—stood up in the | figure of a female carrying her head under 
church, and made myself the publie talk for | her arm. 


The front of the house was to- 
weeks. But having once consented, I don’t | ward the 


heath and Blackbarrow, whose 
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dark shape seemed to threaten it from the 
sky. Upon the door was a neglected brass 
plate, bearing the unexpected inscription, 
“Mr. Wildeve, Engineer’—a useless yet 
cherished relie from the time when he had 
been started in that profession in an office 
at Budmouth by those who had hoped for 
much from him, and had been disappointed. 
The garden was at the back, and behind 
this ran a still deep stream, forming the 
margin of the heath in this direction, mead- 
ow land appearing beyond the stream. 

But the thick obscurity permitted only 
sky lines to be visible of any scene at pres- 
ent. The water at the back of the house 
could be heard, idly spinning whirlpools in 
its creep between the rows of dry feather- 
headed reeds which formed a stockade along 
each bank. Their presence was denoted by 
sounds as of a congregation praying hum- 
bly, produced by their rubbing against each 
other in the slow wind. 

The window, whence the candle-light had 
shone up the vale to the eyes of the bonfire 
group, was uncurtained, but the sill lay too 
high for a pedestrian on the outside to look 
over it into the room. <A vast shadow, in 
which could be dimly traced portions of a 
masculine contour, blotted half the ceiling. 

“He seems to be at home,” said Mrs. Yeo- 
bright. 

“Must I come in too, aunt ?” asked Thom- 
asin, faintly. “I suppose not—it would be 
wrong ?” 

“You must come, certainly—to confront 
him, so that he may make no false represen- 
tations to me. We shall not be tive min- 
utes in the house; and then we'll walk 
home.” 

Entering the open passage, she tapped at 
the door of the private parlor, opened it, 
and looked in. 

The back and shoulders of a man came 
between Mrs. Yeobright’s eyes and the fire. 
Wildeve, whose form it was, immediately 
turned, arose, and advanced to meet his vis- 
itors. 

He appeared to have reached the stage of 
life at which fervor and phlegm, impulse 
and reflection, balance like a pair of wres- 
tlers, previous to passion’s final abandon- 
ment of its early sway. In truth, he was 
about thirty-five, and of the two properties, 
form and motion, the latter first attracted 
the eye inhim. The grace of his movement 
was singular: it was the pantomimic ex- 
pression of a lady-killing career. Next 
came into notice the more material quali- 
ties, among which was a profuse crop of 
hair impending over the top of his face, 
lending to his forehead the high-cornered 
outline of an Early Gothic shield, and a 
neck which was smooth and round as a eyl- 
inder. The lower half of his figure was of 
light build; and altogether he was one in 
whom no man wou!d have seen any thing 
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| to admire, and in whom no woman 
have seen any thing to dislike. 

He discerned the young girl’s form jy th 
passage, and said, “Thomasin, then, hac 
reached home. How could you leave me j, 
that way, darling?” And turning to he 
Yeobright: “It was useless to argue 
her. She would go, and go alone.” 

“But what’s the meaning of it all?” qe. 
manded Mrs. Yeobright, haughtily. 

“Take a seat,” said Wildeve, placing 
chairs for the two women. “ Well, it was 4 
very stupid mistake, but such mistakes wi|| 
happen. The license was useless at South). 
erton. It was made out for Budmouth, \yy 
as I didn’t read it, I wasn’t aware of that. 

“But you had been staying at Souther. 
ton?” 

“No. I had been at Budmouth, till two 
days ago, and that was where I had intend. 
ed to take her; but when I came to fete) 
her we decided upon Southerton, forgetting 
that a new license would be necessary, 
There was not time to get to Budmouth aft- 
erward.” 

“T think you are very much to blame,” 
said Mrs. Yeobright. 

“It was quite my fault we chose South- 
erton,” Thomasin pleaded. “I proposed it 
because I was not known there.” 

“T know so well that I am to blame that 
you need not remind me of it,” replied Wild- 
eve, shortly. 

“Such things don’t happen for nothing,” 
said the aunt. “It is a great slight to me 
and my family; and when it gets known 
there will be a very unpleasant time for us. 
There is nothing I hate so much as to be 
made ridiculous in matters of this kind. 
How can she look her friends in the face to- 
morrow? Itis a very great injury, and on 
I can not easily forgive. It may even re- 
flect on her character.” 

“Nonsense,” said Wildeve, with some an- 
ger. 

Thomasin’s large eyes had flown from the 
face of one to the face of the other during 
this discussion, and she now said, anxiously, 
“Will you allow me, aunt, to talk it over 
alone with Damon for five minutes? Will 
you, Damon ?” 

“ Certainly, dear.” said Wildeve, “if your 
aunt will excuse us.” He led her into an 
adjoining room, leaving Mrs. Yeobright by 
the fire. 

As soon as they were alone and the door 
closed, Thomasin said, turning up her pale 
tearful face to him, “It is killing me, this, 
Damon. I did not mean to part from you 
in anger at Southerton this morning; but I 
was frightened, and hardly knew what | 
said. I do not let aunt know how much I 
have suffered to-day; and it is so hard to 
command my face and voice, and to smile 
as if it were a slight thing to me; but I try 
to do so, that she may not be still more in- 
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Jignant with you. J know you could not 
Jp it, dear, Whatever aunt may think.” 

~ «She is very unpleasant.” 

“Yes,” she murmured; “and I suppose I 
so Damon, what 
11 to do about me ?” 

“Do about you?” 
“Yes. Those who don’t like you whisper 
vs which at moments make me doubt 
We mean to marry, Ll suppose, don’t 


NOW: . vs do 


seen 


you 


“Of course we do. We have only to go 


to Budmouth on Monday, and we may mar- 
ry at once.” 

“Then do let us go!—Oh, Damon, what 

su make me say!” She hid her blushing 
face in her handkerchief. “ Here am I, ask- 

¢ you to marry me; when by rights you 
ought to be on your knees imploring me, 
your cruel mistress, not to refuse you, and 
saying it would break your heart if I did. 
[ used to think it would be pretty and 
sweet like that; but how different!” 

“Yes, real life is never at all like that.” 


‘But I don’t care personally if it never | 
takes place,” she added, with a little digni- | 
It is aunt | 
She is so proud, and thinks so | 


ty: “no; Lean live without you. 
I think of. 
much of her family respectability, that she 
will be eut down with mortification if this 
story should get abroad before—it is done. 
My 
rhen he will be very unreasonable. 
you are all rather unreasonable.” 

Thomasin colored a little, and not 


love. 


In 
act, 
with 
But whatever the momentary feeling 
which caused that flush in her, it went as it 
cane 

, if I can help it. 
you have my aunt to some extent in your 
power at last.” 

“As a matter of justice it is almost due 
to me,” said Wildeve. “Think what I have 
gone through to win her consent; the in- 
sult that it is to any man to have the banns 


forbidden; the double insult to a man un- | 


lucky enough to be cursed with sensitive- 


ness, and blue demons, and Heaven knows | 


what, as I am. 
banns. 


I can never forget those 
A harsher man would rejoice now 
in the power I have of turning upon your 
aunt by going no further in the business.” 


She looked wistfully at him with her sor- | 


rowful eyes as he said those words, and her 
aspect. showed that more than one person 
in the room could deplore the possession of 
sensitiveness. Seeing that she was really 
suffering, he seemed disturbed, and added, 
“This is merely a reflection, you know. I 
have not the least intention to refuse to 
complete the marriage, Tamsie mine—I 
could not bear it.” 


“You could not, I know,” said the fair | 


girl, brightening. ‘You, who can not bear 
the sight of pain in even an insect, or any 
disagreeable sound, or unpleasant smell 


ousin Clym, too, will be much wounded.” | 


, and she quietly said, “ I never mean | 
. | 
I merely feel that | 
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even, will not long cause pain to me 
mine.” 

“T will not, if I can help it.” 

“Your hand upon it, Damon.” 

He carelessly gave her his hand. 

“Ah, by my crown, what’s that?” he said, 
suddenly. 

There fell upon their ears the sound of 
numerous in front of the 
house. Among these, two made themselves 
prominent by their peculiarity: one was a 
very strong bass, the other a wheezy thin 
piping. ‘Thomasin recognized them as be- 
longing to Timothy Fairway and Grandfer 
Cantle respectively. 


voices singing 


“What does it mean—it is not skimmity- 
riding, I hope ?” she said, with a frightened 
gaze at Wildeve. 

“Of course not; no, it is that the 
folk have come to sing us a welcome. 


is intolerable!” 


» heath- 
This 
He began pacing about, 
the men outside singing cheerily : 

| ‘‘He told’ her that she’ was the joy’ of his life’, 
And if’ she’d con-sent’ he would make’ her his wife’; 
She could’ not re-fuse’ him; to church’ so they went’ ; 
Young Will’ was for-got’, and young Sue* 

tent’; 

And then’ was she kissd’ and set down’ on his knee’ ; 
No man’ in the world’ was so lov’-ing as he’ !” 


was Coh- 


Mrs. Yeobright burst in from the outer 
jroom. ‘“Thomasin! Thomasin!” she said, 
|looking indignantly at Wildeve, “ here’s 
a pretty exposure! Let us escape at once. 
Come !” 

It was, however, too late to get away by 
the passage. A rugged knocking had be- 
gun upon the door ofthe front-room. Wild- 
eve, who had gone to the window, came back. 

“Stop,” he said, imperiously, putting his 
hand upon Mrs. Yeobright’s arm, “We 
are regularly besieged. There are fifty of 
them out there if there’s one. You stay in 
this room with Thomasin; I'll go out and 
face them. You must stay now, for my 
sake, till they are gone, so that it may seem 
if all was right. Come, Tamsie dear, 
don’t go making a scene—we must marry 
after this; that you can see as well as I. 
Sit still, that’s all—and don’t speak much. 
I'll manage them. Blundering fools!” 

He pressed the agitated girl into a seat, 
returned to the outer room, and opened the 
| door. 


as 


Immediately outside, in the passage, 
appeared Grandfer Cantle singing in con- 
| cert with those still standing in front of the 
|house. He came into the room and nodded 
| abstractedly to Wildeve, his lips still re- 
| maining parted, and his features excrucia- 
| tingly strained in the emission of the cho- 
lrus. This being ended, he drew breath and 
said, heartily, ‘‘ Here’s welcome to the new- 
| made couple, and God bless ’em!” 

“Thank you,” said Wildeve, with dry re- 
sentment, his face as gloomy as a thunder- 
storm. 

At the Grandfer’s heels now came the 
| rest of the group, which included Fairway, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Christian, Sam the turf-cutter, Humphrey, 
and one or two others. All smiled upon 


Wildeve, and upon his tables and chairs | 


likewise, from a general sense of friendli- 
ness toward the articles as well as toward 
their owner. 

“We be not here afore Mrs. Yeobright, 
after all,” said Fairway, recognizing the ma- 


tron’s bonnet through the glass partition | 


which divided the public apartment they 
had entered from the inner room where the 
women sat. ‘“ We struck down across, d’ye 
see, Mr. Wildeve, and she went round by the 
road.” 

“And I see the young one’s little head,” 
said Grandfer Cantle, peeping in the same 
direction, and discerning Thomasin, who 
was waiting beside her aunt in a miserable 
and awkward way. “Not quite settled 
down yet. Well, well, there’s plenty of 
time.” 

Wildeve made no reply; and probably 
feeling that the sooner he treated them, the 
sooner they would go, he produced a stone 


jar, which threw a warm halo over matters | 


at once. 

“That's a drop of the right sort, I can 
see,” said Grandfer Cantle, with the air of a 
man too well-mannered to show any hurry 
to taste it. 

“Yes,” said Wildeve, “’tis some old mead. 
I hope you will like it.” 

“Oh ay,” replied the guests, in the hearty 
tones natural when the words demanded by 
politeness coincide with those of deepest 
feeling. “There isn’t a prettier drink un- 
der the sun.” 

“Til take my oath there isn’t,” added 
Grandfer Cantle. “All that can be said 
against mead is that ’tis rather heady, and 
apt to lie about a man a good while. But 
to-morrow’s Sunday, thank God.” 

“T feeled for all the world like some bold 
soldier after I had had some once,” said 
Christian. 

“You shall feel so again,” said Wildeve, 
with condescension. ‘ Cups or glasses, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“Well, if you don’t mind, we'll have the 
beaker, and pass ’en round: ’tis better than 
heling it out in dribbles.” 

“Jown the slippery glasses!” said Grand- 
fer Cantle. ‘“ What’s the good of a thing 
that youcan’t put down in the ashes to warm, 
hey, neighbors, that’s what I ask ?” 

“Right, Grandfer,” said Sam; and the 
mead then circulated. 

“Well,” said Timothy Fairway, feeling 
demands upon his praise in some form or 
other, “’tis a worthy thing to be married, 
Mr. Wildeve; and the woman you’ve got is 
a dimant,so says I. Yes,” he continued, to 
Grandfer Cantle, raising his voice so as to 
be heard through the partition; “her father 
Linelining his head toward the inner room] 
was as good a feller as ever lived. He al- 





| ways had his great indignation ready avait 
| any thing underhand.” 
“Is that sort of fire-arm very dangeroy 


rous 


4 


| said Christian. 
| “And there were few in these parts tl, 
| were up-sides with him,” said Sam. “Why. 
ever a club walked he’d play the clarine: ' 
| the band that marched before ’em as if }) 
) never touched any thing but a clarinet 
| his life. And then, when they got to chuy 
door he’d throw down the clarinet, mo ak 
| the gallery, snatch up the bass-viol, and roz. 
| um away as if he’d never played any thing 
but a bass-viol. Folk would say—tfolk ¢] t 
knowed what a true stave was—surely, si» 





lly that’s never the same man that I seed 


handling the clarinet so masterly by now!” 

“T can mind it,” said the furze-cutter. 
“"Pwas a wonderful thing that one body 
could hold it all and never mix the finger. 
ing.” 

“There was Flychett church likewise,” 
Fairway recommenced, as one opening a 
new vein of the same mine of interest. 

Wildeve breathed the breath of one intol- 
erably bored, and glanced through the par- 
tition at the prisoners. 

“He used to walk over there of a Sunda 
afternoon to visit his old acquaintance An- 
drey Brown, the first clarinet there; a goo 
man enough, but rather screechy in his mu- 
sic, if you can mind ?” 

‘OA was.” 

“And Neighbor Yeobright would take 
drey’s place for some part of the service, to 





| let Andrey have a bit ofa nap, as any friend 
| would naturally do.” 


“As any friend would,” said Grandfer 
Cantle, the other listeners expressing th 
same accord by the shorter way of nodding 
their heads. 

“No sooner was Andrey asleep and thi 
first whiff of Neighbor Yeobright’s wind had 
got inside Andrey’s clarinet than every one 
in church feeled in a moment there was a 
great soul among ’em. All heads would 
turn, and they’d say, ‘Ab, I thought ’twas 
he! One Sunday I can well mind—a bass- 
viol day that time, and Yeobright had 
brought his own. T'was the Hundred-and- 
thirty-third to ‘Lydia;’ and when they'd 
come to, ‘Ran down his beard, and o’er his 
robes its costly fragrance shed,’ Neighbor 
Yeobright, who had just warmed to his 
work, drove his bow into them strings that 
glorious grand that he e’en-a’most sawed 
the bass-viol in two pieces. Every winder 
in chureh rattled as if ’twere a thunder- 
storm. Old Passon Gibbons lifted his hands 
in his great white surplice as natural as if 
he’d been in human clothes, and seemed to 
say to himself, ‘O for such a man in our 
parish! But not a soul in Flychett could 
hold a candle to Yeobright.” 

“Was it quite safe when the winders 
shook ?” Christian inquired. 
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He received no answer; all for the mo-| nobody noticed that Wildeve disguised a 
ment sitting rapt in admiration of the | brief tell-tale look. Far away up the som- 
performance described. As with Farinelli’s | bre valley of.heath, and to the right of Black- 
singing before the princesses, Sheridan’s re- | barrow, could indeed be seen the light, small, 
nowned Begum Speech, and other such ex- | but steady and persistent as before. 

amples, the fortunate condition of its being “Tt was lighted before ours was,” Fair- 
forever lost to the world invested the de- | way continued; “and yet every one in the 
ceased Mr. Yeobright’s tour de force on that | country round is out afore ’n.” 

memorable afternoon with a cumulative 
slory which comparative criticism, had that 
oan possible, might considerably have 


“Perhaps there’s meaning in it!” mur- 
mured Christian. 
“ How meaning ?” said Wildeve, sharply. 


shorn down. Christian was too scattered to reply, and 
“He was the last you’d have expected to | Timothy helped him: 


drop off in the prime of life,” said Humphrey | “He means, Sir, that the lonesome dark- 
he furze-cutter. {eyed creature up there that some say is a 
“Ah, well: he was looking for the earth | witeh—ever I should call a fine young wom- 
some months afore he went. At that time | an such a name—is always up to some odd 
women used to run for smocks and gown- | conceit or other; and so perhaps ’tis she.” 
pieces at Greenhill Fair, and my wife that is “Td be very glad to ask her in wedlock, 
rw, being a long-legged slittering maid not | if she’d hae me, and take the risk of her 
quite husband-high, went with the rest of | wild dark eyes ill-wishing me,” said Grand 
the maidens, for ’a was a good runner afore | fer Cantle, stanchly. 
she got so heavy. When she came home I | “Don’t ye say it, father,” implored Chris- 
said—we were then just beginning to walk | tian. 
| 





together— What have you got,my honey?’| “ Well, be dazed if he who do marry the 
‘lye won—well, ’ve won—a gown-piece,’ maid won’t hae an uncommon picture for 
says she, her colors coming up in a moment. | his best parlor,” said Fairway, in a liquid 
‘Tis other thing for a crown, I thought; | tone, placing down the cup of mead at the 
and so it turned out. Ay, when I think | end of a good pull. 
what she’ll say to me now without a mosse} “And a partner as deep as the North 
of red in her face, it do seem strange that’a | Star,” said Sam, taking up the cup and fin- 
wouldn’t say such a little thing then... .| ishing the little that remained. 
However, then she went on, and that’s what} “ Well, really, now I think we must be 
made me bring up the story, ‘Well, what-| moving,” said Humphrey, observing the 
ever clothes ve won, white or figured, for | emptiness of the vessel. 
eyes to see or for eyes not to see’ (a could| “But we'll gie ’em another song?” said 
doa pretty stroke of modesty in those days), | Grandfer Cantle. “I’m as full of notes as 
‘Y’d sooner have lost it than have seed | a bird.” 
what I have. Poor Mr. Yeobright was took| “Thank you, Grandfer,’ said Wildeve. 
ill directly he reached the fair ground, and | “ But we will not trouble you now. Some 
was forced to go home again.’ That was | other day must do for that—when I have a 
the last time he ever went out of the parish.” | party.” 

“’A faltered on from one day to another, “ Be jown’d if I don’t learn ten new songs 


and than we heard he was gone.” | for’t, or I won’t learn a line,” said Grandfer 
“D’ye think he had great pain when ’a |Cantle. “And you may be sure I won't 
died ?” said Christian. | disappoint ye by biding away, Mr. Wildeve.” 
“Oh no: quite different. Nor any pain of “T quite believe you,” said that gentleman. 
mind. He was Incky enough to be God All then took their leave, wishing their 
A’mighty’s own man.” entertainer long life and happiness as a 
“And other folk—d’ye think ’twill be| married man, with recapitulations which 
much pain to ’em, Master Fairway ?” |oceupied some time. Wildeve attended 
“That depends on whether they be} them to the door, beyond which the deep- 
afeard.” dyed upward stretch of heath stood await- 
“T bain’t afeard at all, I thank God!” said | ing them, an amplitude of darkness reigning 
Christian, strennously. “I’m glad I bain’t, | from their feet almost to the zenith, where 





for then ’twon’t pain me... . I don’t think | a definite form first became visible in the 
I be afeard—or if I be I can’t help it, and J | lowering forehead of Blackbarrow. Diving 
don’t deserve to suffer. I wish I was not | into the dense obscurity in a line headed by 
afeard at all.” Sam the turf-cutter, they pursued their 
There was a solemn silence, and looking | trackless way home. 
from the window, which was unshuttered When the scratching of the furze against 
and unblinded, Timothy said, “ Well, what | their leggings had fainted upon the ear, 
a fess little bonfire that one is, out by Cap’n Wildeve returned to the room where he had 
Drew’s! ’Tis burning just the same now as | left Thomasin and her aunt. The women 
ever, upon my life.” | were gone, 
All glances went throngh the window, and| They could only have left the house in 
Vou. LVI.—No. 334.—37 
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one way, by the back window; and this was 
open. 

Wildeve laughed to himself, remained a 
moment thinking, and idly returned to the 
front-room. Here his glance fell upon a 
bottle of wine which stood on the mantel- 
piece. “Ah—old Dowden!” he murmured ; 
and going to the kitchen door, shouted, “Is 
any body here who can take something to 
old Dowden ?” 

There was no reply. The room was emp- 
ty, the lad who acted as his factotum havy- 
ing gone to bed. Wildeve came back, put 
on his hat, took the bottle, and left the 
house, turning the key in the door, for there 
was no guest at the inn to-night. As soon 
as he was on the road the little bonfire on 
Mistover Knap again met his eye. 

“ Still waiting, are you, my lady ?” he mur- 
mured., 

However, he did not proceed that way 
just then, but, leaving the hill to the left 
of him, stumbled along over a rutted road 
that brought him to a cottage which, like 
all other habitations on the heath at this 
hour, was only saved from being invisible 
by a faint shine from its bedroom window. 
This house was the home of Olly Dowden, 
the besom-maker, and he entered. 

The lower room was in darkness; but by 
feeling his way he found a table, whereon 
he placed the bottle, and a minute later 
emerged upon the heath. He stood and 
looked northward at the undying little fire 
—high up above him, though not so high as 
Blackbarrow. It was the same which had 
attracted so much attention among the oth- 
er men that night, through being the lon- 
gest-lasting of all the bontires in the Egdon 
district. 

We have been told what happens when a 
woman deliberates; and the epigram is not 
always terminable with woman, provided 
that one be in the case, and that a fair 
one. Wildeve stood, and stood longer, and 
breathed perplexedly, and then said to him- 
self, with resignation, “Yes, by Heaven, I 
must go to her, I suppose !” 

Instead of turning in the direction of 
home, he pressed on rapidly by a path near 
Blackbarrow toward what was evidently a 
signal light. 


——_— 


CHAPTER VI. 

OLD CHORDS ARE EFFECTIVELY TOUCHED. 

WHEN the whole Egdon conclave had left 
the site of the bonfire to its accustomed lone- 
liness, a closely wrapped female figure ap- 
proached the barrow from that quarter of 
the heath in which the little fire lay. Had 
the reddleman been watching, he might 
have recognized her as the woman who had 
first stood there so singularly, and vanished 
at the approach of strangers. She ascended 





to her old position at the top, where the req 
coals of the perishing fire greeted her Ji. 
living eyes in the corpse ot tay. Meare, 
stood still, around her stretching the yas; 
night atmosphere, whose incomplete day. 
ness in comparison with the total darkness 
of the heath below it might have represeyj. 
ed a mortal beside a venial sin. 

That she was tall and straight in nila, 
that she was lady-like in her movements. 
was all that could be learned of her jus 
now, her form being wrapped in a shaw! 
folded in the old cornerwise fashion, ani 
her head in a large kerchief—a protection 
not superfluous at this hour and place. He 
back was toward the wind, which blew fro, 
the southwest; but whether she had adopt. 
ed that aspect because of the chilly gusts 
which played about her exceptional posi- 
tion, or because her interest lay in the north. 
east, did not at first appear. 

Her reason for standing so dead still as 
the pivot of this circle of heath country wes 
just as obscure. Her extraordinary fixity, 
her conspicuous loneliness, her heedlessness 
of night, betokened, among other things, ay 
utter absence of fear. A tract of country 
unaltered from that sinister condition which 
made Cesar anxious every year to get clear 
of its glooms before the autumnal equinox— 
a kind of landscape and weather which lead 
travellers from the south to continually de- 
scribe our island as Homer’s Cimmerian land 
—was not, on the face of it, friendly to 
woman. 

It might reasonably have been supposed 
that she was listening to the wind, which 
rose somewhat as the night advanced, and 
laid hold of the attention. The wind, in- 
deed, seemed made for the scene, as the scene 
seemed made for the hour. Part of its tone 
was quite special; what was heard there 
could be heard nowhere else. Gusts in in- 
numerable series followed each other from 
the southwest like antelopes, and when each: 
one of them raced past, the sound of its prog- 
ress resolved into three. Treble, tenor, ani 
bass notes were to be found therein. The 
general ricochet of the whole over pits and 
prominences had the gravest pitch of the 
chime. Next there could be heard the bary- 
tone buzz of a holly-tree. Below these in 
force, above them in pitch, a dwindled voice 
strove hard at a husky tune, which was thie 
peculiar local sound alluded to. Thinner 
and less immediately traceable than the 
other two, it was far more impressive than 
either, Init lay what may be called the 
linguistic peculiarity of the heath; and be- 
ing audible nowhere on earth off a heath, it 
afforded a shadow of a reason for the wom- 
an’s tenseness, which continued as unbro- 
ken as ever. 

Throughout the blowing of these plaint- 
ive November winds that note bore a great 
resemblance to the ruins of human song 
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which remain to the throat of fourscore | 
and ten. It was a worn whisper, dry and | 
napery, and it brushed so distinctly across | 
she ear that, by the accustomed, the materi- | 
i] minutia in which it originated could be | 
realized as by touch. It was the united 
products of infinitesimal vegetable causes, 
ind these were neither stems nor twigs, 
neither leaves nor fruit, neither blades nor | 
prickles, neither lichen nor moss. 

[hey were the mummied heath-bells of 
the past summer, originally tender and pur- 
yle, now washed colorless by Michaelmas 
rains, and dried to dead skins by October 
sun. So low was an individual sound from 
these that a combination of hundreds only 
just emerged from silence, and the myriads 
of the whole declivity reached the woman’s 
ear but as a shrivelled and intermittent ree- 
itative. Yet scarcely a single accent among | 
the many afloat to-night could have such 
power to impress a listener with thoughts 
of its origin. One inwardly saw the infini- 
ty of those combined multitudes: one per- | 
ceived that each of the tiny trumpets was | 
seized on, entered, scoured, and emerged from | 
by the wind as thoroughly as if it were as | 
vast as a crater. 

“The spirit moved them.” A meaning of 
the phrase forced itself upon the attention ; 
and an emotional listener’s fetichistic mood 
might have ended in one of more advanced 
quality. It was not, after all, that the left- 
hand expanse of old blooms spoke, or the 
right-hand, or those of the slope in front. 
It was the single person of something else 
speaking through each in turn. 

Suddenly, on the barrow, there mingled 
with all this wild rhetorie of night a sound 
which modulated so naturally into the rest 
that its beginning and ending were hardly 
to be distinguished. The bluffs had broken 
silenee, the bushes had broken silence, the 
heather-bells had broken silence; at last, so 
did the woman; and her articulation was 
but as another line of the same discourse as 
theirs. Thrown out on the winds it became 
twined in with them, and with them it flew 
away. 

What she uttered was a lengthened sigh- 
ing, apparently at something in her mind 
which had led to her presence here. There 
was a spasmodic abandonment about it as 
if, in allowing herself to utter the sound, 
the woman’s brain had authorized what it 
could not regulate. One point was evident 
in this: she had been existing in a suppress- 
ed state, and not in one of languor or stag- 
nation. 

Far away down the valley the faint shine 
from the window of the inn still lasted on; 
and a few additional moments proved that 
the window, or what was within it, had 
more to do with the woman’s sigh than had 
either her own actions or the scene imme- 





| ing somewhat elevated. 





diately around, She lifted her left land, 


and revealed that it held a closed telescope. 


This she rapidly extended, as if she were 


well accustomed to the operation, and rais- 
ing it to her eye directed it exactly toward 
the light beaming from the inn. 

The kerchief which had hooded her head 
was now a little thrown back, her face be- 
A profile was visi- 
ble against the dull monochrome of cloud 


} around her; and it was as though side shad- 


ows from the features of Marie Antoinette 
and Lord Byron had converged upward from 
the tomb to form an image like neither but 
suggesting both. This, however, was mere 
superficiality. In respect of character a 
face may make certain admissions by its 
outline; but it fully confesses only in its 
changes. So much is this the case that 
what is called the play of the features often 
helps more in understanding a man or wom- 
an than the earnest labors of all their other 
members together. Thus the night reveal- 
ed little of her whose form it was embra- 
cing, for the mobile parts of her countenance 
could not be seen. 

At last she gave up her spying attitude, 
closed the telescope, and turned to the de- 
caying embers. From these no appreciable 
beams now radiated, except when a more 
than usually smart gust brushed over their 
faces and raised a fitful glow which came 
and went like the blush of a girl. She 
stooped over the silent circle, and selecting 
from the brands a piece of stick which bore 
the largest live coal at its end, brought it to 
where she had been standing before. 

She held the brand to the ground, blow- 
ing the red coal with her mouth at the same 
time. It faintly illuminated the sod, and re- 
vealed a small object. The object was an 
hour-glass. She blew long enough to show 
that the sand had all slipped through. 

“ Ah,” she said, as if surprised. 

The light raised by her breath had been 
very precarious, and a momentary irradia- 
tion of flesh was all that it had disclosed of 
her face. That consisted of two matchless 
lips and a cheek only, her head being still 
enveloped. She threw away the stick, took 
the glass in her hand, the telescope under 
her arm, and moved on. 

Along the ridge ran a faint foot-track, 
which the lady followed. Those who knew 
it well called it a path; and while a mere 
visitor would have passed it unnoticed even 
by day, the regular haunters of the heath 
were at no loss for it at midnight. The 
whole secret of following these incipient 
paths, where there was not light enough in 
the atmosphere to show a turnpike - road, 
lay in the development of the sense of touch 
in the feet, which comes with years of 
night rambling in little-trodden spots. To 
a walker practiced in such places a differ- 
ence between impact on maiden herbage 
and on the crippled stalks of a slight foot- 
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way is perceptible through the thickest 
boot or shoe. 

The solitary figure who walked this beat 
took notice of the windy tune still played 
on the dead heath-bells. She did not turn 
her head to look at a group of dark creat- 
ures further on, which fled from her pres- 
ence as she skirted a ravine where they fed. 
They were about a score of the small wild 
ponies, known as heath-croppers. They 
roamed at large on the undulations of Eg- 
don, but in numbers too few to detract much 
from the solitude. 

The pedestrian noticed nothing just now, 
and a clew to her abstraction was afforded 
by a trivial incident. A bramble caught 
hold of her skirt, and checked her progress. 
Instead of putting it off and hastening along 
she yielded herself up to the pull, and stood 
passively still. When she began to extricate 
herself it was by turning round and round 
on her axis, and so unwinding the prickly 
switch. She was in a desponding reverie. 

Her course was in the direction of the 
small undying fire which had drawn the at- 
tention of the men on Blackbarrow and of 
Wildeve in the valley below. A faint illu- 
mination from its rays began to grow upon 
her face, and it increased in definiteness as 
she drew nearer. The fire soon revealed it- 
self to be kindled not on the level ground, 
but on a salient corner or redan of earth, 
arising from the junction of two converging 
bank fences. Outside was a ditch, dry, ex- 
cept immediately under the fire, where there 
was a pool, bearded all round by heather and 
rushes. In the smooth water of the pool the 
lire appeared upside down. 

The banks meeting behind were bare of a 
hedge, save such as was formed by discon- 
nected tufts of furze, standing upon stems 
along the top like impaled heads above a 
city wall. A white mast, fitted up with 
spars and other nautical tackle, could be 
seen rising against the dark clouds when- 
ever the tlames played brightly enough to 
reach it. Altogether the scene had much 
the appearance ofa fortification upon which 
had been kindled a beacon-fire. 

Nobody was visible; but ever and anon a 
whitish something moved above the bank 
from behind, and vanished again. Close 
watching would have shown it to be a small 
human hand in the act of lifting pieces of 
fuel into the fire; but, for all that could be 
seen, the hand, like that which troubled 
Belshazzar, was there alone. Occasionally 
an ember rolled off the bank, and dropped 
with a hiss into the pool. 

At one side of the pool rough steps built 
of clods enabled any one who wished to do 
so to mount the bank; and this the woman 
did. Within was a paddock in an unculti- 
vated state, though bearing evidence of 
having once been tilled; but the heath and 
fern had insidiously crept in, and were re- 








—— 


asserting their old supremacy.  Furt)e; 
ahead were dimly visible an irregular dwell. 
ing-house, garden, and out-buildings, backed 
by a clump of firs. 

The young lady—for youth had reyeajea 
its presence in her buoyant bound up the 
bank—walked along the top instead of de. 
scending inside, and came to the corner 
where the fire was burning. One reasoy 
for the permanence of the blaze was now 
manifest: the fuel consisted of hard pieces 
of wood, cleft and sawn—the knotty boles 
of old thorn-trees which grew in twos and 
threes about the hill-sides. A yet uneon- 
sumed pile of these lay in the inner angle 
of the bank; and from this corner the up- 
turned face of a little boy greeted her eyes, 
He was dilatorily throwing up a piece of 
wood into the fire every now and then—ay 
act which seemed to have engaged him a 
considerable part of the evening, for his face 
was somewhat weary. 

“Tam glad you have come, Miss Eustacia,” 
he said, with a sigh of relief. “I don’t like 
biding by myself.” 

“Nonsense. I have only been a little way 
fora walk. I have been gone only twenty 
minutes.” 

“It seemed long,” murmured the sad boy. 
“ And you have been so many times.” 

“Why, I thought you would be pleased to 
have a bonfire. Are you not much obliged 
to me for making you one ?” 

“Yes; but there’s nobody here to play 
wi’ me.” 

“T suppose nobody has come while I’ve 
been away ?” 

“Nobody except your grandfather. He 
looked out of doors once for ’ee. I told him 
you were walking round upon the hill to 
look at the other bontires.” 

“A good boy.” 

“T think I hear him coming again, miss.” 

An old man came into the remoter light 
of the fire from the direction of the home- 
stead. He was the same who had overtaken 
the reddleman on the road that afternoon. 
He looked wistfully to the top of the bank 
at the woman who stood there, and his 
teeth, which were quite unimpaired, showed 
like Parian from his parted lips. 

“When are you coming in-doors, Eusta- 
cia?” he asked. “’Tis almost bed-time. I’ve 
been home these two hours, and am tired 
out. Surely ’tis somewhat childish of you 
to stay out playing at bonfires so long, and 
wasting such fuel. My precious thorn roots, 
the rarest of all ‘firing, that Ilaid by on pur- 
pose for Christmas—you have burned ’em 
nearly all!” 

“T promised Johnny a bonfire, and it 
pleases him not to let it go out just yet,” 
said Eustacia, in a way which told at once 
that she was absolute queen here. “ Grand- 
father, you goin to bed. Ishall follow you 
soon. You like the fire, don’t you, Johnny ?” 
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rhe boy looked up doubtfully at her and ward Blackbarrow, though this time she did 
murmured, “I don’t think I want it any | not go the whole way. 
ver.” | Twice she re-appeared at intervals of a 

Her grandfather had turned back again, | few minutes, and each time she said, 
nd did not hear the boy’s reply. Assoon| “Not any tlounce into the pond yet, little 
the white-haired man had vanished she | man ?” 
said, in a tone of pique, to the child, “Un-| “No, Miss Eustacia,” the child replied. 

rateful little boy, how can you contradict “Well,” she said at last, “I shall soon be 
; ? Never shall you have a bonfire again | going in; and then I will give you the crook- 
less you keep it up now. Come, tell me | ed sixpence, and let you go home.” 
unlike to do things for me, and don’t deny “ Thank’ee, Miss Eustacia,” said the tired 

| stoker, breathing more easefully. And Eus- 
The repressed child said, “ Yes, I do,” and | tacia again strolled away from the fire, but 
ontinued to stir the fire perfunctorily. this time not toward Blackbarrow. She 

“Stay a little longer, and I will give you | skirted the bank, and went round to the 

crooked sixpence,” said Eustacia, more | wicket before the house, where she stood 
rently. “Put in one piece of wood every | motionless, looking at the scene. 

-o or three minutes, but not too much at Fifty yards off rose the corner of the two 
once. Iam going to walk along the ridge | converging banks, with the fire upon it; 
a little longer, but I shall keep on coming | within the bank, lifting up to the fire one 
to you. And if you hear a frog jump into | stick at a time, just as before, the figure of 


the pond with a tlounce, like a stone thrown | the little child. She idly watched him as 


L, in, be sure you run and tell me, because it | he oceasionally climbed up in the nook of 
Kt sa sign of rain.” | the bank and stood beside the brands. The 
“Yes, Eustacia.” | wind blew the smoke, and the child’s hair, 
j “Miss Vye, Sir.” land the corner of his pinafore all in the 
“Miss Vy—stacia.” |same direction: the breeze died, and the 
“That will do. Now put in one stick | pinafore and hair lay still, and the smoke 
more.” | went up straight. 
[he little slave went on feeding the fire | While Eustacia looked on from this dis- 
LO as before. He seemed a mere automaton, | tance, the boy’s form visibly started: he 
dl galvanized into moving and speaking by | slid down the bank and ran across toward 
he wayward Eustacia’s will. He might | the white gate. 
have been the brass statue which Albertus “Well?” said Eustacia. 
Magnus is said to have animated just so far | “A hop-frog have jumped into the pond. 
s tomake it chatter, and move, and be his | Yes, I heard en!” 
servant. “Then it is going to rain, and you had 
Before going on her walk again, the young | better go home. You will not be afraid?” 
girl stood still on the bank for a few in-|She spoke hurriedly, as if her heart had 
0 stants, and listened. It was to the full as | leaped into her throat at the boy’s words. 
lonely a place as Blackbarrow, though at | “No; because I shall hae the crooked six- 
rather a lower level, and it was more shel- | pence.” 
tered from wind and weather on account| “Yes; here it is. Now run as fast as you 
of the few firs to the north. The bank in-|can—not that way—through the garden 
closed the whole homestead, and well pro- here. No other boy in the heath has had 
tected it from the lawless state of the world | such a bonfire as yours.” 
without; it was formed of thick square| The boy, who had clearly had too much 
. clods, dug from the ditch on the outside, | of a good thing, marched away into the 
3 and built up with a slight batter or incline, | shadows with alacrity. When he was gone, 
l which forms no slight defense where hedges | Eustacia, leav ing her telescope and hour- 
will not grow because of the wind and the | glass by the gate, brushed forward from the 
wildness, and where wall materials are un- | wicket toward the angle of the bank, under 
attainable. Otherwise the situation was | the fire. 
l quite open, commanding the whole lensth Here, screened by the outwork, she wait- 
of the valley which reached to the river be-| ed. In a few moments a splash was audi- 
hind Wildeve’s house. High above this to| ble from the pond outside. Had the child 


the right, and much nearer hitherward than | been there he would have said that a sec- 
the Quiet Woman Inn, the blurred contour | ond frog had jumped in; but by most peo- 
of Blackbarrow obstructed the sky. | ple the sound would have been likened to 
After her attentive survey of the wild | the fall of a stone into the water. Eusta- 
slopes and hollow ravines, a gesture of im- | cia stepped upon the bank. 
patience escaped Eustacia. She vented pet- “Yes?” she said, and held her breath. 
ulant words every now and then; but there Thereupon the contour of a man became 
were sighs between her words, and sudden | dimly visible against the low-reaching sky 
listenings between her sighs. Descending over the valley, beyond the outer margin 
from her perch, she again sauntered off to- | of the pool. He came round it, and leaped 
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upon the bank beside her. She laughed 
low. It was the third utterance which the 
girl had indulged in to-night. The first, 
when she stood upon Blackbarrow, had ex- 
pressed anxiety; the second, on the ridge, 
had expressed impatience; the present was 
one of triumphant pleasure. She let her 
joyous eyes rest upon him without speak- 
ing, as upon some wondrous thing she had 
created out of chaos. 

“T have come,” said the man, who was no 
other than Wildeve. “ You give me no peace. 
Why do you not leave me alone? I have 
seen your bonfire all the evening.” The 
words were not without emotion, and re- 
tained their level tone as if by careful equi- 
poise between imminent extremes. 

At this unexpectedly repressing manner 
in her lover the girl seemed to repress her- 
self also. “Of course you have seen my 
fire,” she answered, with languid calmness 
artificially maintained. “ Why shouldn’t I 
have a bonfire on the fifth of November, like 
other denizens of the heath ?” 

“T knew it was meant for me.” 

“How did you know it? I have had no 
word with you since you—you chose her, 
and walked about with her, and deserted 
me entirely, as if I had never been yours.” 

“Eustacia! could I forget that last an- 
tumn at this same day of the month and at 
this same place you lighted exactly such a 
fire as a signal for me to come and see you? 
Why should there have been a bonfire again 
by Captain Drew’s house if not for the same 
purpose ?” 

“Yes, yes; I own it,” she cried under 
her breath, with a drowsy fervor of manner 
and tone which was quite peculiar to her. 
“Don’t begin speaking to me as you did, 
Damon; you will drive me to say words I 
would not wish to say to you. I had given 
you up, and resolved not to think of you any 
more; and then I heard the news, and I 
came out and got the fire ready because I 
thought you had been faithful to me.” 

“What have you heard to make you think 
that?” said Wildeve, astonished. 

“That you did not marry her,’ she mur- 
mured, exultingly. “ And I knew it was be- 
cause you loved me best, and couldn’t do it. 
Damon, you have been cruel to me to go 
away, and I have said I would never forgive 
you. I do not think I can forgive you en- 
tirely, even now: it is too much for a wom- 
an of any spirit to quite overlook.” 
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“Tf I had known you wished to call me 
up here only to reproach me, I wouldn’t have 
come.” 

“But I don’t mind it, and I do forgive you 
now that you have not married her, and have 
come back to me.” 

“Who told you that I had not married 
her ?” 

“My grandfather. He took a long walk 
to-day, and as he was coming home he over- 


took some person who told him of a broken. 
off wedding: he thought it might be yours, 
and I knew it was.” 

“Does any body else know ?” 

“Tsuppose not. Now, Damon, do you ge, 
why I lit my signal-fire? You did not think 
I would have lit it if I had imagined you ty 
have become the husband of this womay. 
It is insulting my pride to suppose that.” 
Wildeve was silent: it was evident that | 
had supposed as much. 

“Did you indeed think I believed you 
were married?” she again demanded, ear- 
nestly. “Then you wronged me; and upon 
my life and heart I can hardly bear to ree- 
ognize that you have such ill thoughts of 
me! Damon, you are not worthy of me: | 
see it, and yet Llove you. Never mind: let 
it go. I must bear your mean opinion as 
best I may... . It is true, is it not,” she 
added, with ill-concealed anxiety, on his 
making no demonstration, “that you could 
not bring yourself to give me up, and are 
still going to love me best of all?” 

“Yes; or why should I have come?” he 
said, touchily. “Not that fidelity will be 
any great merit in me after your kind speech 
about my unworthiness, which should hay: 
been said by myself if by any body, and 
comes With an ill grace from you. Howey- 
er, the curse of inflammability is upon me, 
and I must live under it, and take any snu} 
from a woman. It has brought me down 
from engineering to innkeeping: what low- 
er stage it has in store for me I have yet to 
learn.” He continued to look upon hei 
gloomily. 

She seized the moment, and throwing back 
the shawl so that the fire-light shone full 
upon her face and throat, said, with a ma- 
jestic smile, “ Have you ever seen any thi 
better than that in your travels ?” 

Eustacia was not one to commit herself 
to such a position without good ground. 
He said, quietly, “ No.” 

“Not even on the shoulders of Thoma- 
sin ?” 

“Thomasin is a pleasing and innocent 
woman.” 

“ That’s nothing to do with it,” she cried, 
with quick passionateness. “ We will leave 
her out: there are only you and me now to 
think of.’ After a long look at him she 
resumed, with the old quiescent warmth: 
“Must I go on weakly confessing to you 
things a woman ought to conceal, and own 
that no words can express how gloomy I 
have been because of that dreadful belief I 
held till two hours ago—that you had quite 
deserted me ?” 

“T am sorry I caused you that pain.” 

“But perhaps it is not wholly because of 
you that I got gloomy,” she archly added. 
“It is in my nature to feel like that. It 
was born in my blood, I suppose.” 

“ Hypochondriasis.” 
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“Or else it was coming into this wild| 
neath. Iwas happy enough at Budmouth. | 
Oh the times, oh the days at Budmouth! | 
But Egdon will be brighter again now.” 

“T hope it will,” said Wildeve, moodily. 
“Do you know the consequence of this re- 
eall of me, my old darling? I shall come 
to see you again, as before, at Blackbar- 
( Ww.” 

“Of course you will.” 

“And yet I declare that until I got here 
to-night I intended, after this one good-by, 
never to meet you again.” 

“J don’t thank you for that,” she said, 
turning away, while an inner indignation 
spread through her like subterranean heat. 
“You may come again to Blackbarrow if 
you like, but you won’t see me; and you 
may eall, but I shall not listen; and you | 
may tempt me, but I won’t encourage you | 





“You have said as much before, sweet ; 


adhere to their words. Neither, for the 
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down toward my house. I think I drew out 
you before you drew out me.” 

The revived embers of an old passion 
glowed clearly in Wildeve now; and he 
leaned forward as if about to put his face 
toward her cheek. 

“Oh no,” she said, intractably moving to 
the other side of the decayed fire. ‘What 
do you mean by that?” 

“Perhaps I may kiss your hand, then ?” 

“No, you may not.” 

“Then I may shake your hand ?” 

“No? 

“Then I wish you good-by without caring 
for either. Good-by, good-by.” 

She returned no answer, and with the 
bow of a dancing-master he vanished on the 
other side of the pool as he had come. 

Eustacia sighed; it was no fragile maid- 


any more.” | shiver. Whenever a flash of reason darted 
} 
| 


fections, she shivered thus. But it was 


matter of that, do such natures as mine.” j}over in a second, and she loved on. She 


“This is the pleasure I have won by my: 


knew that he trifled with her; but she 


trouble,’ she whispered, bitterly, half to | loved on. She scattered the half- burned 


herself. “Why did I try to recall you? 
Damon, a strange warring takes place in my 
mind occasionally. I think when I become | 
calm after your woundings, ‘Do I embrace a 
cloud of common fog after all?’ You area 
chameleon, and now you are at your worst 
color. Go home, or I shall hate you!” 

He looked absently toward Blackbarrow 

hile one might have counted twenty, and 
said, as if he did not much mind all this, 


“Yes, L will go home. Do you mean to see 


me again ?” 

“Tf you own to me that the wedding is 
broken off because you love me best.” 

“JT don’t think it would be good policy,” 
said Wildeve, smiling. ‘ You would get to 
know the extent of your power too clearly.” 

“But tell me!” 

“You know.” 

“Where is she now ?” 

“T don’t know. I prefer not to speak of 
her to you. I have not yet married her: I 
have come in obedience to your call. That 
is enough.” 

“T merely lit that fire because I was dull, 
and thought I would get a little excitement 
by calling you up and triumphing over you 
as the Witch of Endor called up Samuel. I 
determined you should come, and you have 
come. I have shown my power. A mile 
and half hither, and a mile and half back 
again to your home—three miles in the 
dark for me. Have I not shown my power?” 

He shook his head at her. “I know you 
too well, my Eustacia; I know you too well. 
There isn’t a note in you which I don’t know; 
and that hot little bosom couldn’t play such 
a cold-blooded trick to save its life. I saw 
a woman on Blackbarrow at dusk, looking 


| 
| 
| 


brands, went in-doors immediately, and up 
to her bedroom without a light. Amid the 
rustles which denoted her to be undressing 
in the darkness other heavy breaths fre- 
quently came; and the same kind of shud- 
| der occasionally moved through her when, 
| ten minutes later, she lay on her bed asleep. 





— 


CHAPTER VII. 
QUEEN OF NIGHT. 

EvustTacia VYE was the raw material of 
a divinity. On Olympus she would have 
done well with a little preparation. She 
had the passions and instincts which make 
a faultless goddess, that is, those which 
make not quite a faultless woman. Had it 
been possible for the earth and mankind to 
be entirely in her grasp for a while, had she 
handled the distaff, the spindle, and the 
shears at her own free-will, few in the world 
would have noticed the change of govern- 
ment. There would have been the same 
inequality of lot, the same heaping up of 
favors here, of contumely there, the same 
generosity before justice, the same perpetu- 
al dilemmas, the same captious interchange 
of caresses and blows, as those we endure 
now. 

She was in person full-limbed and some- 
what heavy; without ruddiness, as without 
pallor; and soft to the touch as a cloud. 
To see her hair was to fancy that a whole 
winter did not contain darkness enough to 
form its shadow. It closed over her fore- 
head like night-fall extinguishing the west- 
ern glow. 
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Her nerves extended into those tresses, 
and her temper could always be softened by 
stroking them down. When her hair was 
brushed, she would instantly sink into still- 
ness, and look like the Sphinx. If in pass- 
ing under one of the Egdon banks, any of 
its thick skeins were caught, as they some- 
times were, by a prickly tuft of the large 
Ulex europeus —which will act as a sort 
of hair-brush—she would go back a few 
steps, and pass against it a second time. 

She had pagan eyes, full of nocturnal mys- 
teries. Their light, as it came, and went, and 
came again, was partially hampered by their 
oppressive lids and lashes; and of these the 
under lid was much fuller than it usually is 
with English women. This enabled her to 
indulge in reverie without seeming to do so: 
she might have been believed capable of 
sleeping without closing them up. Assum- 
ing that the souls of men and women were 
visible essences, you could fancy the color 
of Eustacia’s soul to be flame-like. The 
sparks from it that rose into her dark pupils 
conduced to the same impression. 

The mouth seemed formed less to speak 
than to quiver, less to quiver than to kiss. 
Some might have added, less to kiss than to 
curl. Viewed sideways, the closing line of 
her lips formed, with almost geometric pre- 
cision, the curve so well known in the arts 
of design as the cyma recta, or ogee. The 
sight of such a flexible bend as that on grim 
EKgdon was quite an apparition. It was felt 
at once that that mouth did not come over 
from Sleswig with a band of Saxon pirates, 
whose lips met like the two halves of a muf- 
fin. One had fancied that such lip-curves 
were mostly lurking under-ground in the 
South as fragments of forgotten marbles ; 
yet, behold! a specimen was here. So fine 
were the lines of her lips that, though full, 
each corner of her mouth was as clearly cut 
as the point of a spear. This keenness of 
corner was only blunted when she was giv- 
en over to sudden fits of gloom—one of the 
phases of the night side of sentiment which 
she knew too well for her years. 

Her presence brought memories of Bour- 
bon roses, jacinths, and rubies, a tropical 
midnight, an eclipse of the sun, a portent; 
her moods recalled lotus-eaters, the march in 
Athalie, the Commination Service; her mo- 
tions, the ebb and flow of the sea ; her voice, 
the viola. In adim light, and with a slight 
re-arrangement of hair, her general figure 
might have stood for that of either of the 
higher female deities. The new moon be- 
hind her head, an old helmet upon it, a di- 
adem of accidental dew-drops round her 
brow, would have been adjuncts sufficient 
to strike the note of Artemis, Athena, or 
Hera respectively, with as close an approxi- 
mation to the antique as that which passes 
muster on many respected canvases. 

But celestial imperiousness, love, wrath, 














——, 


and fervor had proved to be somew} 
thrown away on netherward Egdon. Her 
power was limited, and the consciousness 
of this limitation had biassed her develo). 
ment. Egdon was her Hades; and since ndiee: 
ing there she had imbibed much of what wae 
dark in its tone, though inwardly and etey- 
nally unreconciled thereto. Her appear- 
ance accorded well with this smouldering re. 
belliousness, and the shady splendor of he 
beauty was the real surface of the gloom, 
and stifled warmth within her. She ditffey- 
ed from Demeter’s daughter as a queenly 
bondswoman differs from a bondaged queen, 
But true Tartarean dignity sat upon her 
brow, and not factitiously or with marks 
of constraint, for it had grown in her wit) 
years, 

Across the upper part of her head she 
wore a thin fillet of black velvet, restrain- 
ing the luxuriance of her shady hair, in a 
way which added much to this class of maj- 
esty by irregularly clouding her forehead. 
“Nothing can embellish a beautiful face 
more than a narrow band drawn crosswise 
over the brow,” says Richter. Some of the 
neighboring girls wore colored ribbon for 
the same purpose ; but if any one suggested 
colored ribbon to Eustacia Vye, she answer- 
ed with, “Do I look as if I would wear col- 
ored ribbon in my hair?” and there was no 
rejoinder. 

Scents for the person (which country girls 
are fond of preparing from flowers) and 
metallic ornaments she contemned equally 
with variegated colors. When she saw less 
sophisticated maidens with their decoctions 
of lavender and boy’s-love, she laughed and 
went on, unwittingly chiming in with Plau- 
tus, Martial, Ben Jonson, and others in hold- 
ing that, though rather than smell sour, a 
woman’s robe should smell sweet, better 
even than smelling sweet is that it should 
not smell at all. 

Whence did a woman living on a heath 
acquire these advanced tastes ? 

Budmouth was her native place—a fash- 
ionable sea-side resort between twenty and 
thirty miles distant. She was the daughter 
of the band-master of a regiment which had 
been quartered there, a Belgian, who met 
his future wife during her trip thither with 
her father, the captain. The marriage was 
searcely in accord with the old man’s wish- 
es, for the general airiness of the band-mas- 
ter’s life extended into his pockets, as was 
inevitable. But he did his best, made Bud- 
mouth permanently his home, took great 
trouble with his child’s education, the ex- 
penses of which were defrayed by the grand- 
father, and throve as the chief local musi- 
cian till her mother’s death, when he left 
off thriving, drank, and died also. The girl 


was left to the care of her grandfather, who, 
since three of his ribs became broken in a 
shipwreck, had lived in this airy perch on 
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Eydon—a spot which had taken his faney 
ley hecause the house was to be had for next to 
SS nothing, and because a remote tinge on the 

ne rizon between the hills, visible from the 

‘ttage door, was traditionally believed to | 

he the English Channel. She hated the | 


er change; she felt like one banished ; but | 
ere she was forced to abide. | 

re [hus it happened that in Eustacia’s brain | 
| 

| 


were juxtaposed the strangest assortment 
of ideas, from old time and from new. There 
3s no middle distance in her perspective: 
romantie recollections of sunny afternoons | 
n an esplanade, with military bands, oft 
cers, and gallants around, stood like gilded 


ks uncials upon the dark tablet of surrounding 
th Egdon. Every bizarre effect that could re- | 
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week’s, even an hour’s passion from any 
. . ‘ ry 

where while it could be won. Through 

want of it she had sung without being mer- 


|ry, possessed without enjoying, outshone 


without triumphing. Her loneliness deep- 
ened her desire. On Egdon, coldest and 
meanest kisses were at famine prices; and 
where was a mouth matching hers to be 
found? 

Fidelity in love for fidelity’s sake had no 
attraction for her: fidelity because of love’s 
grip had much. A blaze of love, and ex- 
tinction, was better than a lantern glimmer 
of the same which should last long years. 
On this head she knew by prevision what 
most women learn only by experience: she 
had mentally walked round love, told the 


sult from the random intertwining of water- | towers thereof, considered its palaces, and 


ing-place glitter with the grand solemnity 
of a heath was to be found in her. Seeing 
a nothing of human life now, she imagined all 
the more of what she had seen. 
d Where did her dignity come from? By 
Ce no side passages from Fitzalan or De Vere. 
St It was the gift of Heaven—it was a happy 
convergence of natural laws. Among other 
things, opportunity had of late years been 
d denied her of learning to be undignified, for 
r- she lived lonely. Isolation on a heath ren- 
ders vulgarity well-nigh impossible. It 


10 would have been as easy for the heath-crop- 

pers, bats, and snakes to be vulgar as for 
Is her. A narrow life in Budmouth might 
l have completely demeaned her. 


The only way to look queenly without 


$8 realms or hearts to queen it over is to look | 
8 as if you had lost them; and Eustacia did 
l that toatriumph. In the captain’s cottage | 
\- she could suggest mansions she had never | 
l- seen. Perhaps that was because she fre- 
a quented a vaster mansion than any of them 
r the open hills. Like the summer condi- 
d tion of the place around her, she was an 
embodiment of the phrase, “a populous sol- 
h itude”—apparently so listless, void, and qui- 
et, she was really busy and full. 
\- To be loved to madness—such was her 
d great desire. Love was to her the one cor- 
iT dial which conld drive away the eating lone- 
d liness of her days. She seemed to long for 
t the abstraction called passionate love more 
h than for any particular lover. Devotion 


| concluded that love was but a doleful joy. 
| Yet she desired it, as one in a desert would 
| be thankful for brackish water. Bad, but 
| nothing better, was what she said of love. 
| She often repeated her prayers—not at 
| particular times, but, like the unaffectedly 
| devout, when she desired to pray. Her 
| prayer was always spontaneous, and often 
}ran thus: “O deliver my heart from this 
| fearful gloom and loneliness: send me great 
love from somewhere, else I shall die!” 

Her high gods were William the Con- 
queror, Strafford, and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
as they had appeared in the Lady’s History 
| used at the establishment in which she was 
educated. Her chief priest was Byron; her 
antichrist a well-meaning polemical preach- 
jer at Budmouth, of the name of Slatters. 


| Had she been a mother, she would have 
| 





christened her boys such names as Saul or 
Sisera in preference to Jacob or David, nei- 
ther of whom she admired. Evustacia liked 
| to ponder on men at high pressures of love 
or of revenge; and hence such a career as 
that of Joab, his rare combination of Mach- 
iavelian state-craft with reckless daring, 
his long-nourished revenge on Abner for the 
death of his brother, she was never tired of 
perusing. At school she used to side with 
the Philistines in several battles, and had 
wondered if Pontius Pilate were as hand- 
some as he was frank and fair. 

Thus she was a girl of some forwardness 
of mind; indeed, weighed in relation to her 


s she wanted from any practical quarter which | situation among the very rereward of think- 
- should not absolutely disgrace her. ers, very original. Her instincts toward so- 
- She could exhibit an implacable look at | cial non-conformity were at the root of this. 
8 times, but if was directed less against hu-| In the matter of holidays her mood was that 
. man beings than against certain creatures | of horses which, when turned out to grass, 
t of her mind, the chief of these being des-| enjoy looking upon their kind at work on 


: tiny, through whose interference she dimly | the highway. 


She only valued rest to her- 








- fancied it arose that love alighted only on | self when it came in the midst of other peo- 


liding youth—that any love she might win | ple’s labor. Hence she hated Sundays, when 


t would sink simultaneously with the sand in| all was at rest, and often said they would 
l the glass. She thought of it with an ever-| be the death of her. To see the heathmen 


" resentful consciousness of cruelty, whicl 


1} in their Sunday condition—that is, with 


nu tended to breed actions of reckless uncon-| their hands in their pockets, their boots 


a ventionality framed to snatch a year’s, ¢ 





1| newly oiled, and not laced up (a particular- 
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ly Sunday sign), walking leisurely among 
the turfs and furze fagots they had cut 
during the week, and kicking them critic- 
ally, as if their use were unknown—was a 
fearful heaviness to her. To relieve the 
tedium of this untimely day she would over- 
haul the cupboards containing her grand- 
father’s old charts and other rubbish, hum- 
ming the Saturday-night ballads of the 
country people the while. But on Satur- 
day nights she would frequently sing a 
psalm, and it was always on a week-day 
that she read the Bible, that she might be 
unoppressed with a sense of doing her duty. 

Such views of life were to some extent 
the natural begettings of her situation upon 
her nature. To dwell on a heath without 
studying its meanings was like wedding a 
foreigner without learning his tongue. The 
subtle beauties of the heath were lost to 
Eustacia; she only caught its vapors. An 
environment which would have made a con- 
tented woman a poet, a suffering woman a 
devotee, a pious woman a psalmist, even a 
giddy woman thoughtful, made a rebellious 
woman saturnine. 

Eustacia was weary of too many things, 
unless she could have been weary of more; 
she knew too much, unless she could have 
known all. It was a dangerous rock to be 
tossed on at her age. She had done with 
the dreams and interests of young maid- 
hood; the dreams and interests of wifedom 
she had never begun, and we see her in a 
strange interspace of isolation. She had 
got beyond the vision of some marriage of 
inexpressible glory; yet, though her passions 
were in full vigor, she cared for no meaner 
union. To have lost the godlike conceit 





that we may do what we will, and not to 
have acquired a homely zest for doing wh, 
we can, shows a grandeur of temper whi, h 
van not be objected to in its essence, for j; 
connotes a mind that, though disappointed, 
forswears retreat. But,if congenial to phi. 
losophy, it is apt to be dangerous to the evy). 
monwealth. Ina world where doing meays 
marrying, and the commonwealth is one of 
hearts and hands, the same peril attends tho 
condition. 

And so we see our Eustacia—for she was 
lovable sometimes—arriving at that stave 
of enlightenment which feels that nothing 
is worth while, and filling up the Spare 
hours of her existence by idealizing Wil. 
eve—a man beneath her in position—for 
want of a better object. This was the 
sole reason of his ascendency: she knew it 
herself. At moments her pride rebelled 
against her passion for him, and she eyey 
had longed to be free. But there was onl; 
one circumstance which could dislodge hi, 
and that was the advent of a greater man, 

For the rest, she suffered fearfully from 
depression of spirits, and took slow walks 
to recover them, in which she carried her 
grandfather’s telescope and her grandmoth- 
er’s hour-glass—the latter because ofa pecul- 
iar pleasure she derived from watching a 
material representation of time’s gradual 
gliding away. She seldom schemed, but 
when she did her plans showed rather th 
comprehensive strategy of a general than 
the small arts called womanish, though she 
could return oracles of Delphian ambiguity 
when she did not choose to be direct. In 
heaven she will probably sit between the 
Héloises and the Cleopatras. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WASHINGTON. 


“ QNCRIPTA verba manent” is an aphorism 

\) so well known as to require no com- 
ment. If in this age of historic doubt we 
are fortunate enough to come across the let- 
ters of some leader of men, one who by his 
great and good actions shaped the future 
of a world, the publication of such original 
documents imparts that authenticity to his- 
tory which nothing else can give. 

The glave Charlemagne wielded, the sword 
Frederick flashed before his squadrons, the 
three-cornered hat that hid the lowering 
brow of a Napoleon, have great historical 
importance. We all of us want at times ma- 
terial impressions. Still a page of Shaks- 
peare written with his own hand, a stanza 
inscribed by Milton, a scrap of some com- 
mentary Luther’s pen had traced, appeal 
to a much higher sense. The stained pa- 
per, the faded ink, are the least parts of 
such treasures which time has spared us. 
It is the spirit and soul, which remain ever 
the same, rendering these written fragments 





as powerfully impressive to-day as when 
they were inscribed hundreds of years ago. 
Such are, perhaps, the only true relics to 
which indifference still pays homage. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to have had placed in his hands a number 
of letters written by George Washington, 
the greater proportion of which have so 
far never been published. Chirographically 
speaking, General Washington wrote an ad- 
mirable hand. Such peculiarities as exist 
in the shaping of Washington’s letters are 
but few. Perhaps the most marked is in 
the formation of the letter n, which, as writ- 
ten in latter life, resembles somewhat an r. 
The o’s and e’s show some slight interchange 
of forms. Thus “ Harriet” looks like “ Har- 
riot,” and “conjectures” like “ cenjectures.” 
Though the letters are apparently spread, 
and words seem to occupy a certain space, 
when an attempt is made to transcribe any 
of Washington’s manuscript the copyist is 
surprised to find how uniform the characters 
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are, and how many words are found to the 
naye. Abbreviations are few, and are only 
used at the end of a line, when room is want- 
ing. Words are not often divided into sylla- 
bles in order to carry them over to the next 
line. The old style of forming a long /in 
the middle of a word is retained, the mod- 
ern s being used at the conclusion. Leading 
substantives occasionally begin with capi- 
tals. Washington, always methodical and 
painstaking, must have been very careful 
in the choice of his stationery. With per- 
haps but a single exception, all the letters 
are remarkable for their preservation. The 
paper has retained its color and the ink is 
fairly black. In commenting on the gen- 
eral excellent condition of the Washington 
papers, an expert would assert that their 
preservation was due quite as much to the 
good character of the paper as to the ink. 
It is quite doubtful whether the writings of 
the men of to-day will be as legible to their 
grandchildren as are the letters inscribed a 
hundred or more years ago. Our paper is 
whiter, our ink may be blacker, but bleach- 
ing salts and aniline inks, though excellent 
for present use, must certainly fade in the 
future. Washington used false lines in his 
letter-writing, as the spaces are always 
mathematically accurate, and the register 
on both sides of the sheet perfect. 
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certainly scrutinized by a certain class, 
whose critical acumen was quite on a par 
with the highest culture of to-day. Those 
wonderful papers due to English Prime 
Ministers of the last century had educated 
an appreciative set of readers in both the 
New and Old World. Though the school- 
master was not as ubiquitous in colonial 
times as he is to-day, political enemies were 
ever keen to find a solecism or an anachro- 
nism, in order to magnify them and gibbet 
the perpetrator. Something has been writ- 
ten before this in regard to General Wash- 
ington’s grammar. If it is not always abso- 
lutely correct, if even occasionally an error 
in spelling occurs, such mistakes are very 
uncommon, and are evidently of a purely 
accidental character. For a public man, 
Washington’s correspondence was immense. 
Occasionally the most untiring of men, who 
never neglected a duty, was overtasked. 
The very best of us slip up at times. Men 
who search for motes in the sunbeam, tak- 
ing nothing from its light, have rarely any 
thing left for their pains. 

So much, then, for the simple physical 
characteristics of George Washington’s let- 
ters. From address to signature these let- 
ters present nothing which is strange. As 
a child, Washington’s pot-hooks were quite 
as legible as were his letters written but a 


In such rough drafts of Washington’s let- | few days before his death. The signature 


ters as are before us, the illustrious writer 
seems to have taken the greatest pains to 
find the exact word wanted. General Wash- 
ington, as has been frequently stated, was 
not what is called “a ready writer.” Your 
ready writer, like your voluble speaker, has 


is so distinct that any one who sees it for 
the first time reads WASHINGTON as if it 
were print. 

In approaching the task of editing these 
letters of Washington, stringing, as it were, 
these sparse beads on a historical ribbon, 





mostly a slipshod style, slights his work, 
and is satisfied with but a half meaning. | 
A very clear, straightforward style belongs 
to Washington. What he writes is to the 
point, and hits squarely and truly, and 
without unnecessary verbiage. When he 
wants to, he sends the arrow-head home, 
without useless feathering to the shaft. If 
Washington labored at times to get the ex- 
act word to suit him, his vocabulary was 
rarely at fault. It seems quite evident that 
Washington never wrote an important let- 
ter without having first made a rough copy. 
Even letters on minor topics show this same 
patient care. Sometimes three or four drafts 
were made, diligently worked up, full of in- 
terlineations and changes, before the per- 
fect copy was achieved. If the secretaries 
of distinguished statesmen of to-day were 
to disclose the secrets of official cabinets, it 
might be discovered that this elaboration 
of documents is considered to be quite a| 
necessity. Polissez toujours, which literary 
dictum the greatest of French divines in- 
culeated, was very much in vogue a hun- 
dred years ago. The letters of statesmen 
of former times, although not thrown broad- 
cast as they are to-day by the press, were | 





one can not exactly overcome a certain sad 
yet reverential feeling. It strikes us that 
in this world of advanced enlightenment we 
have been pulling down a great deal and 
building up but very little. We are labor- 
ing strenuously for the creation of voids. 
We sap reputations in seeking for motives. 
From losing faith in creeds we have with- 
drawn our trust from individuals. It must 
be said—we can not shirk it—that the pages 
of Sparks, of Irving, of Everett, which cast 
a golden halo over the memory of our Pa- 
ter Patrie which once warmed our fathers’ 
hearts, are read to-day with indifference. 
The purer lessons these books should teach 
are lost. A weak cynicism, a feeble censori- 
ousness, a petty disparagement, is ever rife. 
We trifle with names which should be hal- 
lowed. We festoon the grandest, the sim- 
plest portraits of past times with the silli- 
est, the most fantastical of tags. Better 
even that stage of inflated bombast than 
the benumbing period of speculative cold- 
ness. If ever men craved for some human 
being on whom they might pin their faith, 
or hungered for a hero that they might wor- 
ship, it is our own American people. Be it 
said to our shame that hearts to-day pulse 
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more rapidly in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, even in Russia, when the name of 
Washington is uttered than in the very 
country this hero gave freedom to. Mr. 
Froude tells us that historical discrimina- 
tion often becomes a hopeless task, because 
neither the writer nor reader can ever thor- 
oughly understand those peculiar surround- 
ings which formerly influenced the actions 
of men. Between the period of the Revo- 
lution and to-day the lapse of time has cer- 
tainly been too short to admit of any histor- 
ical doubts. Perhaps, as some grand statue 
which requires distance to be imposing, we 
are still too near by a century to fully ap- 
preciate the majestic figure of Washington. 

Among the thirty-three letters before us, 
some of them drafts of letters, only three 
have found a place in Sparks’s writings of 
Washington. For purposes of distinction 
the letters may be divided into two cat- 
egories—those written to various persons, 
and those addressed to Colonel William Au- 
gustine Washington, the general’s nephew. 
There is but one letter written prior to the 
Revolution, the bulk of the letters dating 
from Washington’s Presidential period and 
after his retirement to Mount Vernon, the 
last letter having been penned October 7, 
1799, two months before Washington’s death. 
The earliest and one of the most important 
of the papers is the draft of a letter writ- 
ten to the Hon. George William Fairfax, 
in Yorkshire, England, dated Williamsburg, 
Virginia, June 10, 1774. This letter is of 
paramount interest in a historical sense, as 
it shows how decided Washington was in 
regard to the course he would take in the 
struggle which seemed evident. A letter 
written by Washington in October, 1774, to 
Captain Robert Mackenzie, one of his old 
comrades in the French war, who held a 
commission in the British army, and was 
then stationed with his regiment at Boston, 
has been frequently quoted as containing 
a declaration of Washington’s sentiments. 
Washington Irving, in his Life of Washing- 
ton, referring to the Mackenzie letter, writes: 
“His [Washington’s] views on the question 
of independence are particularly notewor- 
thy from his being at that time in daily and 
confidential communication with the lead- 
ers of the popular movement, and among 
them with the delegates from Boston. It is 
evident that the filial feeling still throbbed 
toward the mother country, and a complete 
separation had not yet entered into the al- 
ternatives of her colonial children.” George 
William Fairfax, whose sister had married 
Lawrence Washington, had left Virginia for 
England in 1774. Business relationships had 
existed between Washington and the Fair- 
fax family ever since 1748. As George Will- 
iam Fairfax was a royalist, all ties were 
likely to be severed. The Fairfax proper- 
ty, Belvoir, was adjacent to Mount Ver- 





—————. 


non; but that hospitable intercommy 


: nion 
between the two mansions was now at an 
end, Fairfax must have intrusted the set. 
tlement of his business to Washington. Ag 
Washington and Fairfax were on the mos 
intimate terms, it is highly probable that 
Washington would express his Opinions 
more freely to Fairfax than to any 0; 
else. There is a letter which Washincto 
wrote about a month later to Bryan Faiy. 
fax, a step-brother of George William Pair. 
fax, but we deem some extracts from the yp. 
per we now lay before our readers as my h 
more decisive in tone. 

The original draft of this letter 
foolscap, fills about three and a quarter 
pages, and contains many corrections ; 
interlineations. Washington has divided 
the body of the letter into three heads, aec- 
cording to the topies. One portion of the 
letter is devoted to the Fairfax business 
but the larger part to the condition of af 
fairs. Washington declares that it will ly 
impossible for him to rent the Fairfax prop- 
erty at a rate which would represent the 
interest on the cost. It was probable that 
the absentee was desirous of disposing of 
his negroes and stock, all of which, Wash- 
ington writes, “shall be complied with.” 
Fairfax does not wish that his intended 
stay abroad shall be known. “You may 
rely upon it,” writes the faithful steward, 
“that your intention of not returning to Vi! 
ginia shall never transpire from me, though 
give me leave to add, by way of caution to 
you, that a belief of this sort generally pre- 
vails, and hath done so for some time, wheth- 
er from Peoples conjectures, or any thing 
you may have drop’t I know not.” Now 
the writer explains fully the condition of 
colonial politics to Fairfax. Washington has 
sent Fairfax the newspaper of the day— 
Rind’s Gazette; and fearing that he may not 
understand the matter fully, re-enforces the 
journal with very positive opinions of his 
own: 

“Our assembly met at this place the 4th ult, accord- 
ing to Promulgation, and was dissolved the 26", for 
entering into a Resolution, of which the enclosed is a 
copy, and which the Goy' thought reflected too much 
upon his Majesty & the British Parliamt to pass un- 
noticed. This Dissolution was so sudden as unexpect- 
ed, for there were other resolutions of a much more 
spirited nature ready to be offered to the house which 
would have been adopted, respecting the Boston Pert 
Bill as it is called, but were withheld til the important 
business of the country could be gone through. As 
the case stands, the assembly sat 22 days for nothing, 
not a Bill being Past, the council having adjourned 
from the rising of the court to the day of Dissolution, 
& came nither to advise or acquiesse in the measure. 
The day after the event, the members convened them- 
selves at the Raleigh Tavern & entered into the Inclos‘d 
association, which being followed, two days after by 
an express from Boston accompanied by the Senti- 
ments of some meetings in our Sister Colonies to the 
Northw‘, the proceedings mentioned in the Inclosed 
Papers were had, thereupon a general meeting was 
requested of the late Representatives in this city on 
the first of August, when it is hoped & expected that 
some vigorous measures will be effectually adopted to 
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1 that justice which is denied to our Petitions 

} Remembrances. In short the Ministry may rely 
hat Americans will never be tax’d without their 
onsent, that the cause of Boston, the despotic 
isures in respect to it, 1 mean, now, is and will be 
nsidered as the cause of America, (not that we ap- 
wove of the ordering of the destruction of the tea) & 
» shall suffer ourselves to be sacrificed by piece 

_ though God knows what is to become of us, 





threatened as we are with so many evils hanging over 

is The minds of our People never were more dis- 

¢ | or our own Rights and Privileges by je mother 
try ” 


The letter concludes with a graceful com- 
pliment paid to Mrs. Fairfax. 

With such warm feelings, such fixed de- 
cision, We can understand how, after the 
Williamsburg Convention, Washington en- 
forced his opinions in the Congress held at 
Philadelphiain September. That must have 
been a momentous journey which Washing- 
ton, Henry, and Pendleton took together in 
1774 from Mount Vernon to Philadelphia. 
It might have been then, in that closer in- 
timacy of the travellers, quite as much as 
in Congress, that Patrick Henry formed his 
opinion of George Washington. “If you 
speak of solid information and sound judg- 
ment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably 
the greatest man on the floor.” Washing- 
ton, when he wrote this letter to Fairfax, 
was forty-six years old. Never an impul- 
sive man, he weighed long and deliberately 
each action. When judgment came, it was 
conviction. We consider this document, 
rough draft as it is, antedating the Macken- 
zie letter, as settling once and for all what 
was Washington’s resolve as to the part he 
would take in the impending troubles. 

The period just before and during the 
Revolution having been freely illustrated 
by means of the letters of Washington, it is 
pleasing to introduce some of the corre- 
spondence of this great man on topics of mi- 
norimportance. Men eighty-four years ago 
were just as importunate as now, and Gener- 
al Washington must have been a target to- 
vard which claims of all kinds were direct- 
ed. The following is an answer of General 
Washington to an application for money for 
some subscription : 





“ Mount Vernon Aprl 7th, 1793. 

“‘Sin,—A few days only before I left Philadelphia, 
your letter of the 22¢ of February came to my hands.— 
Why it was so long on its passage I am unable to in- 
form you, 

“T have put my name to the Subscription paper 
therein enclosed, although as a common centre, I am 
applied to for aid beyond my means—for in truth I es- 
cape few contributions to any thing of this sort, or to 
public buildings such as colleges, churches &c, &c, 
that are undertaken by subscription within a circle of 
considerable extent around me.—Were it not for these 
I w* have given a larger sum than is affixed to my 
name, as the measure is certainly approved by 

“Sir, your most obedt & very 
H°!¢ servant 
“Sawn Hanson Esq. G. W.* 

A solid friendship existed between Wash- 
ington and Arthur Young, the famous En- 
glish agriculturist. 


There is a hurried note | 


| written by the President to Samuel Powell, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, and then president 
|of the Agricultural Society. Washington 
must have taken a piece of paper at random 
and torn off a slip, for on the back of the 
slip of paper is written in a bold English 
| hand: 





} 


To his Excellency 
George Washington 
President of the United- 
N. Americ 


In the year 1793 yellow fever raged terri- 
bly in Philadelphia. In September General 
Washington was at Mount Vernon, and he 
writes to Charles Carter, who has his sons 


in Philadelphia: 


“T have by the post to day written to the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, the other officers being absent, 
to obtain on my acct one hundreg dollars, for the use 
of your sons in Philadelphia, and hope it will be ac- 
complished, but such is the stagnation of business 
there and so entirely chang'd is every thing there by 
the retreat of the inhabitants, & the extention & ma- 
| lignity of the fever, that it is almost impossible from 
| the little intercourse people have with one another, to 





promise any thing on a certainty of having it accom- 
plished.” 


A letter of August 6, 1794, written from 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, is quite graphic 
in character. True republicanism in its 
most practical bearing may be seen in the 
letter. The general has land to sell, and 
some one wants to buy. We can picture to 
ourselves the grand courtly gentleman ap 
proached by some honest yeoman who wants 
to buy a farm. The letter is addressed to 
the Hon. James Ross, Esq., who has many a 
broad acre of Washington’s to sellin Fayette 
County. 

“Yesterday a person (whose name, nor place of 
abode I did not enquire, being otherwise engaged, and 
hurried at the time,) called upon me to know if I would 
sell my land in the County of Fayette—answering in 
the affirmative, he asked the price—I told him I had 
given you a power to sell it, and to you his application 
had best be made. Pressing still to know the price, I 
told him I could enter into no engagement, but sup- 
posed if the land was yet unsold he might obtain it at 
six dollars an acre. 

“This person was a driver of his own Team—and 
from his appearance I hardly supposed he was in cir- 
cumstances to advance ten pounds in payment; but 
to my surprise he gave me to understand (not gascon- 
adingly) that he could pay a £1000 down, and with suf- 
ficient time to dispose of the land on which he lived, 
he could pay £3000 more.—I advised him to proceed 
to you & he seemed disposed to go—of which I make 
this mention. I am sorry I did not ask his name, as 
he seemed much in earnest and had rid from Philadel- 
phia to this place for the sole purpose of making the 
foregoing enquiries. I think he said he lived in Cum- 
berland County.” 

It is to be hoped that the trade was con- 
summated, and that some comfortable old 
blue-stone manse in Fayette County dates 
its origin from the time of purchase by the 
person “ who was a driver of his own team,” 

and that the £3000 and more were forth- 
| coming. 
A letter of April 2 
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acteristic. It is addressed from the Feder- 
al City (Washington, D. C.)—Fed! City, as 
Washington simply writes it. It seems that 
the Father of his Country had a certain mod- 
esty as to calling the capital of the United 
States after hisown name. Somebody wants 
to rent land of General Washington, and 
Washington does not have confidence in the 
This letter, addressed to 
Washington’s fast friend and physician, Dr. 
Craik, is of an inquiring character. “He 
talks largely,” writes Washington, “of mak- 
ing money, but that does not contribute 
much if any thing to establish him as a man 
of property or credit in my estim®, whilst it 
may be apprehended if he is not a man of 
principle he might strip the land of timber 
and wood (being near the Iron Works of 
Wilson & Potts at the Great falls) and then 
should he prove insolvent and unable to pay 
the sum of £2000 within the term lim‘ted, 
leave me to reinter upon the naked premises 
as the only resource, as he does not propose 
to erect any buildings thereon.” It may be 
remarked here, notwithstanding the caution 
and business shrewdness of General Wash- 
ington in the sale of his real estate, that at 
the conclusion of his life he was at times, 
from the default of the purchasers of his 
land, reduced to straits for ready money. 
It should be remembered that after the Rev- 
olution, even up to the year 1805, want of 
money and disturbed finances induced much 
commercial trouble. 

There is a letter of General Washington’s 
which we reproduce in full, believing that 
after a lapse of so many years no heart- 
burnings can come from it. In this letter 
Washington appears as the head of his fam- 
ily, and inculeates the soundest advice in 
regard to the possible marriage of a favor- 
ite niece. This letter is addressed to Mrs. 
Betty Lewis, Washington’s sister: 


proposed lessee. 


© PaILaDELPMiA 7th April 1796. 

“My Dear Sister,—Your letter of the 27" ult? was | 
enclosed to me by M' Parks, in one from himself dated 
the 1*t inst. on the same subject. 

“Harriet, having very little fortune herself, has no 

right to expect a great one in the man she marry’s; 
but if he has not a competency to support her in the 
way she has lived, in the circle of her friends, she will 
not find the matrimonial state so comfortable as she 
may have expected when a family is looking up to her 
& but scarcely means to support it. 
Itho’ she has no right expect a man of fortune, 
she certainly has just pretensions to expect one whose 
connexions are respectible & whose relations, she 
could have no objection to associate with. How far 
this is, or is not the case with M' Parks, I know not. 
for neither his own letter, or yours give any acct of 
his family nor whether he is a native or foreigner, & 
we have his own word only for his possessing any 
property at all, altho’ he estimates his fortune at £3000, 
a precarious dependance this, when applied to a man 
in trade. 

*“T do not wish to thwart Harriets inclinations, if 
her affect’ns are placed on M’ Park and if upon the 
enquiries I shall make or cause to be made into his 
family & connexions there shall be found nothing ex- 
ceptionable in them—that he is, as you say, ‘ very much 
respected by all his acquaintance, sober, sedate, & at- 








tentive to business,’ and is moreover in a good | 
ness, I shall throw no impedim't in the ws ay of oa 
marriage :—altho’ I should have preferred if a go, 
match had not offered in the mean while, that she 
have remained single until I was once more settleq at 
M‘ Vernon & she a resident there which, if life is spare 
to us, will certainly happen to me, in ten or eleven 
months—because then she would have been in the y 
of seeing much company and would have had a muc 
fairer prospect of matching respectably than with on. 
who is little known—and of whose circumstances few 
or none can know much about. 

“Having no business to write to you npon—and he. 
ing very much occupied by my public duties, are 1), 
only reasons why I have been silent. I am persuaded 
you will enjoy more ease & quiet & meet with fewer 
vexations where you now are, than where you did Jj 
—It is my sincere wish that you should do so, and tha: 
your days may be happy—in these M™ Washingt: 
joins with your most affect® Brother 

“G@. Wasuinorton,” 

Of Washington’s urbanity we have ful] 
proof. His was that lofty complacency, 
that quiet suavity and high-bred mannerij- 
ness, Which come to those accustomed to 
command. There was neither tartness nor 
even military roughness about him. No 
word or action of Washington’s ever record- 
ed shows a trace of spleen or moroseness, 
His was a strong will, and though, like al 
great men, he had a temper of his own, 
was always kept under control. Rarely di 
a petty annoyance irritate him sufficiently 
to induce even a sharp reply. That imper- 
tinent fellow who once, it is said, slapped 
the Father of his Country on the shoulder, 
learned by a single look his life-long lesson 
on familiarity. We have, however, one let- 
ter, addressed to a Mr. Bell, in which General 
Washington shows his teeth. The illustri- 
ous man, wounded by a coarse insinuation, 
touched as to his honor and business faith, 
resents the insult roundly. It is about some 
land Washington has sold. Payment has 
been deferred, and the seller disputes the 
interest on the purchase-money. The de- 
linquent wants to pay five per cent., Wash- 
ington claims six. “ First,” writes Wash- 
ington (the letter is dated Mount Vernon, 
| 7th May, 1797), “that I never did or could, 
(unless I was so hurried & distracted with 
business at the time as not to know what 
I wrote, & have entirely forgot my senses 
when I did write) offer the land with an 
interest on the cost of 5 pr C', or the legal 
Interest of Virginia—because I was a resi- 
dent of the State where the legal Interest is 
6 pr Ct, and because the interest of the U.S 
by which all my money transactions have 
been regulated is 6 pr Ct also...... There is 
a strong insinuation in your letter, though 
you scorn of taking advantage of it, you 
add that I have brought myself under the 
lash of the Law. If you think so Sir, & 
feel disposed to inflict the penalty—spare 
me not—try it...... How in the name of 
common sense a call of this sort could be 
brought under the Statute of usury is be- 
yond my comprehension.” The letter ends 

by a request on the part of Washington that 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A PORTION OF TIF LETTER ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE, 


the property be returned to him, as he is 
unwilling to have any further transactions 
with the purchaser. 

Would that Thackeray had seen the 
charming letter General Washington writes 
in his sixty-fifth year, acting as amanuensis 
for his wife, Martha Washington! This let- 
ter might have given the illustrious novel- 
ist a keener insight into the graceful court- 
eousness of the hero of The Virginians. It 
is what the French call an apercu de la rie 
intime. The time of the hostess of Mount 
Vernon was sorely taxed. Perhaps Wash- 
ington, the most punctual of men, had gen- 
tly chid his wife for tardiness in writing to 





her friends. Maybe, as many a wife does 
to-day, Martha Washington had for this 
once delegated her letter-writing to her 
husband. Just as likely as not, around the 
blazing fire of the drawing-room of Mount 
Vernon, on that cold and blustering Decem- 
ber day in 1797, a bevy of ladies in rustling 
silks were grouped. The grandest gentle- 
man of his time knows his wife has a duty 
to perform, and glancing at the ladies, has 
not the heart to disturb their cheery gossip. 
His cabinet is cold, yet he bravely enters. 
The negro servant lights the tall silver 
candlesticks, kindles the fire, and leaves his 
well-beloved master. Washington pauses a 
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moment, selects his paper, slips under it the 
false lines, arranges the whole on his favor- 
ite desk, dips his pen in the standish, and 
the letter before us is produced. Mark the 


grave, old-fashioned opening and the equi- | 


After a while the letter 
becomes more his own than Martha Wash- 
ington’s. Notice particularly that there is 
something even prophetic in this letter. 
Washington tells how long he may live, 
and, strangely enough, the time God allot- 
ted him is within only sixteen days of the 
date he indicates. Here and there a pleas- 
ing ripple rufiles the usual placid style of 
Washington’s correspondence. The letter is 
addressed to Mrs. Eliza Powell, of Philadel- 
phia, and though signed “ Martha Washing- 
ton,” is entirely written by General Wash- 
neton: 


poised sentences! 


“ Mount Vernon 17th Deer, 1797 

““My Dean Mapam,—It is unnecessary, I persuade 
myself to assure you, that with whatsoever pleasure 
your letters may be received, the satisfaction to be 
derived from them will fall short of that which your 
company would give :—but as stern winter (which has 
commenced with uncommon severity) has closed all 
expectation of the latter, I can only offer my thanks 
for your kind remembrance of us in your letter of the 
24" of November, while I add as our hopes, that when 
all things will be blooming here, in the spring, except 
the withering Proprietors of the Mansion, that you 
will carry into effect the long promised visit to this 
retreat; and make it your head quarters, during your 
stay in Virg*. 

“Tt was indeed, with sympathetic concern, we heard 
of the late calamitous situation of Philadelphia, and of 
the death and indisposition of some of your friends :— 
These occurrences, however, are inflicted by an invis- 
ible hand, as trials of our Philosophy, resignation and 
patience; all of which it becomes us to exercise.— 

“Poor M™ Morris! I feel much for her situation; 
and earnestly pray that Mt Morris may, & soon work 
through all his difficulties; in which I am persuaded, 
that all who know him, heartily join me; as they do 
that their ease, quiet & domestic enjoyments, may be 
perfectly restored. M'* Marshalls arrival must be a 
comfort to them all. However disappointed she her- 
self may be, in the apparent reverse of their situation, 
since she embarked for Europe.—We hear with con- 
cern too, of the declining state of M™ White's health; 
and to her, M™ Morris and the rest of our Phil* ac- 
quaintances, we would thank you, when occasions 
offer, to present our best and sincerest regards. 

M*™ Fitzhugh & family, have within the last fort- 
night, become residents of Alex*—& We should, ere 
this have made them a congratulatory visit on the oc- 
casion, but the bad weather in which they travelled, 
has indisposed M" Fitzhugh so much, as to confine 
her to her room with an inflamation, more trouble- 
some than dangerous, 

“Tam now, by desire of the General to add a few 
words on his behalf; which he desires may be ex- 
pressed in the terms following, that is to say,—that 
despairing of hearing what may be said of him, if he 
shall really go off in an apopletic, or any other fit, (for 
he thinks all fits that issue in death are worse than a 
love fit, a fit of langhter, and many other kinds which 
he could name)—he is glad to hear beforehand what 
will be said of him on that occasion ;—conceiving that 
nothing extra: will happen between this and then to 
make a change in his character for better, or for worse. 
—And besides, as he has entered into an engagement 
with M* Morris, and several other Gentlemen, not to 
quit the theatre of this world before the year 1800, it 
may be relied upon that no breach of contract shall be 
laid to him on that account, unless dire necessity 
should bring it about, maugre all his exertions to the 
contrary.—In that case, he shall hope they would do 





| greater flow, notwithstanding, he adds, he is 


| he charges me to say that he feels highly ob)}j 
| that he reciprocates them with great cordiality, 





by him as he would by them.—excuse it. At presen? 
there seems to be no danger of his giving them 
slip, as neither his health, nor spirits, were 








ing, & has almost reached, the bottom of the 
in other words, the shades below. 
“For your particular good wishes on this occas; 


hill so, 


ged, ¢ 
“* Nelly Custis (who has been a little indisposed wit 
a swelling in her face) offers her thanks for the 
expressions of your letter in her behalf, and joins t 
General & myself in every good wish for your hea 
and happiness. I am my dear Madam with the o 
est esteem, Your most affectionate 
“Martua Wasutnetoy,” 

The letter last given concludes the mos 
interesting of the papers in the series of 
those addressed to various persons. Eye; 
one of these letters must have been calle) 
in by General Washington at the close of 
his life, as all of them bear his indorsemey; 
on the back, with addresses and dates. Tl, 
remaining sixteen letters were written ¢ 
Colonel William Augustine Washington, of 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, and rang 
from March, 1793, to October, 1799. Most of 
these letters relate more or less to the busi- 
ness of Mount Vernon. Even in Philadel- 
phia, when Washington was engrossed wit), 
his Presidential duties, the interests of his 
plantation were not forgotten. Early in 
1793 Washington wants lime for building 
purposes at Mount Vernon, so that he may 
lay some 40,000 bricks, and the shells of thy 
Potomac are the source from whence his 
mortar is to be derived. Somebody neg- 
lects the business, “ because it is a trifling 
business,” Washington writes, “or because 
they find more profitable employment in 
other pursuits,” so Colonel Washington, who 
knows where great stores of shells are to ly 
found—at the mouth of the Potomac possi- 
bly—is requested to give his aid. “ Do you 
hire any of your negro Carpenters by the 
year? or do you know who is in the habit 
of doing, or would do it?...... I would hire 
two, four, or six, if they are good common 
workmen, and who are orderly & well dis- 
posed people. Your answer to these que- 
ries, with the precise terms on which they 
could be obtained, if to be had at all, would 
very much oblige.” 

Whether the shells ever came to Mount 
Vernon, or the carpenters did their work, 
we have no opportunity of knowing. In- 
telligent labor must have been difficult to 
procure at Mount Vernon, for in 1794 Wash- 
ington was again in want of mechanical 
help. The following letter we give in full, 
as, with the-hiring of a wheelwright, Wash- 
ington alludes to the whiskey insurrection 
in Pennsylvania: 

 Puitaperprta Sep 28th 1794. 

“My Dear Srr,—You will be disposed to think I am 
very fickle & unsteady (if you have received the letter 
I wrote you abt a week ago) when you find that the 
purport of this letter, is to request that you will take 
no measures in consequence of my last. 





“The reason for this request is, that since the date 
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thereof, I have met with a man in this city (just ar- 
rived from Scotland) who from his character, profes- 
sional knowledge and the recommendations he brings, 
will | conceive, answer my purpose in all respects ex- 
cept his unacquaintance with negroes, & the method 
of managing of them. I have, nevertheless employed 
him, as he is said to be skilful in making Carts, Piows, 
farming implements, and wheels of all sorts. 

“| will aadd, if in consequence of the letter above 
alluded to, you have entered into any engagement, with 
the person in your neighborhood, he may come on; 
notwithstanding my contract with the Scotchman; as 
he will be much more competent to overlook my negro 
Carpenters than the latter, who may be employed prin- 
cipally if not altogether, in making and repairing the 
articles, I have enumerated. I should be better pleased 
however, if he should come singly, than with his work- 

yen; a8 I shall be rather overdone by the whole. 

“J shall leave the City the day after tomorrow for 

irlisle, to decide there, on a nearer view, whether to 
proceed W ith the Troops against the Insurgents—or to 
return by the meeting of Congress, on the first Mon- 
day in November. Lettera will not be impeded in 

jeir passage to me from the Post Office in this city 
it a few days longer on that acc’t. With very great 
regard and affection, 
“Tam your sincere friend 
“G. WASHINGTON. 
“Col. Wieim. A. Wasilincton.” 


As may be seen at the conclusion of the | 


letter, Washington writes of going to Car- 
lisle on the 380th of September. With mili- 


19177 


Dak anltangy sony 


FAC-8IMILE OF WASIINGTON'S 


tary punctuality, on the date indicated he 
left Philadelphia for Carlisle, and joined the 
army, then on its way to suppress the insur- 
rection. Thanks to the decisive action of 
the chief, this trouble in Pennsylvania, which 
owed its origin somewhat to whiskey and a 
good deal to Monsieur Genet, was summari- 
ly squelehed. At the close of October, Wash- 
ington was back again in Philadelphia. Re- 
turning to the wheelwright, whe was to 
keep in order the wagons and ploughs at 
Mount Vernon, it is with regret that we 
mention his being a failure—at least in some 
respects. Under date of November 23, 1794, 
Washington writes: “What I suspected 
Vou. LVI.—No. 334.—38 


| would be the case Mr Pearce (iny manager) 
|informs me is likely to be realised, that is, 
| that the Overlooker of my Carpenters (new- 
| ly from Great Britain) though a good work- 
men and apparently an industrious man, has 
| not spirit and activity enough to make the 
| hands entrusted to his charge do their duty 
| properly.” The length of time necessary to 
| carry a letter from Haywood, in Westmore- 
|land County, Virginia, to Philadelphia, in 
1794, when the roads were good, is notice- 
able. Ten days was about the average, and 
| the distance about one hundred miles. In 
this same letter Washington interests him- 
| self about Colonel Washington's sons, their 
| father being desirous of sending his boys to 
| school. Washington writes: “There are 
| two or three private Academies in the State 
| of Massachusetts that are spoken very fa- 
| vorably of. The college in that state is also 
lin good repute, but neither in that, nor at 
| Yale College in Connecticut, do they admit 
boys, until they are qualified by a previous 
| coasee of education. This is, however, not 
the case with the Seminary here, [Washing- 
| ton writes from Philadelphia, ] nor I believe 
| with that at Princeton. The character of 


; to 


CnheG 


SUPELSCLIPTION OF A LETTER, 


the latter at this time I am unable to say. 
As the best evidence I can exhibit of my 
opinion of the one in this place is, that I am 
distressed to know what to do with Wash- 
ington Custis, who I am sure derives little 
or no benefit from it.” Postal communica- 
tions, tardy enough in the summer and fall, 
were even slower in the winter. It takes 
six weeks in the winter of 1794-95 for a let- 
ter to reach Washington from his nephew. 
The carpenters are still sought after by the 
President, and where the boys are to go 
to school is still undecided. Under date 
of February 13, 1795, Washington writes: 
} “There are two private Academies in Mas- 
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sachusetts, which are highlyspoken of. The | 
one at Andover and the other at Higham.” 
The one at Andover—possibly the Phillips 
Academy — Washington speaks highly of. 
“That at Andover I have been at inyself: it 
is a high, dry & pleasant country, and is 
more of a township than a town, inhabited 
by respectable and well disposed people. 
Schooling, board, washing & 


not much if any 


lodging will 
I am told exceed two dol- 
There is a Col- 
in this state of which much 


ars a week for each boy 
lege at Carlisle 
s said, but it is much such a town as Fred- 
ericksbergh & liable, I presume to the objec- 
tion yon have made to the Academy in Vir- 
ginia: that objection does not apply to 
Northern schools ;—order regularity & a 
proper regard to morals, in and out of school 
is, there very much attended to.” Before the 
school the Washington boys were to be sent | 
to was settled, April had come. Then Col- 
nel Washington makes up his mind to go 
to Andover and look for himself. General | 
Washington furnishes his nephew with let- 





ters of introduction. | 


letters of 


“Enclosed I send you 
few introduction to some ae- | 
quaintances of mine in Boston & New York. 
I have 


not done this to the Governors there- 
f, but think it would be proper that you 
should pay both, the respect of calling upon | 
them. To get introduced can not be diffi- | 
eult with the letters that are enclosed.” | 
Why Washington did not give his nephew | 
letters to the Governor of Massachusetts | 
may perhaps be surmised. Five years be- 
fore, a certain chilliness of reception from 
John Hancock when the President visited | 
Boston, and an overstretch of puncetilio (per- 
| 


laps it was the Governor’s gout rather than | 
etiquette), had, if nothing else, annoyed | 
Washington. How many rough drafts Wasbh- | 


ington made, before that famous note was | 
written to Governor Hancock in 1789, we | 
have no means of knowing. Washington 
Irving, describing this incident, manages to 
put no end of sly humor into the scene. 
Starched John Hancock was just such a} 
stickler for footstools and places of honor } 


| 
| 
| 


in processions as was the Duke of St. Simon. | 
The Governor pleading ill health as an ex- | 
cuse for not calling on Washington first, the | 
President wrote the following few lines, 
which must have caused many a quiet langh 
at Hancock’s expense: “ The President of 
the United States presents his best respects 
to the Governor, and has the honor to in- 
form him that he shall be home till two 
o'clock. The President need not express 
the pleasure it will give him to see the Gov- 
ernor; but atethe same time he most ear- 
nestly begs that the Governor will not haz- 
ard his health on Irving | 
writes: “The Governor found strength to | 
pay the litigated visit within the speci- | 
tied time, though, according to one author- 
ity, he went enveloped in red baize, and 





the oceasion.” 





was borne in the arms of servants into ¢] 
house.” 


How, at the request of Sir Isaac Hearg 
Garter and Principal Knight at Arms, Ge; 
eral Washington made some inquiries as ¢ 
the Washington genealogy, is well know 
The original letter, which Washington writ 
to his nephew, requesting him to look ; 
the family history, is before us, and has] 
printed by Sparks. Since Edward A. Fr 
man, the most critical of English historians 
has unsettled pedigrees and pedigree-ma 
ers, refusing, on the best grounds, to aces 
without the strongest proofs English lines 
of descent traced to periods prior to the four 
teenth century, it might be worth while ¢ 
have the study of the original stock of t] 
Washingtons more carefully looked 
It is quite probable that Sir Isaac Hear 
in the year 1795 blundered, as Mr. Freem 


shows Sir Bernard Burke blunders in 1877 


| Whether William de Hertburn was the pro- 


genitor of the Washingtons, cirea 1183, re- 
quires further research, but very certai 
the question did not seem of great impor 
tance to General Washington. In a lett 
of the 5th of April, 1798, Washington writes 
to his nephew : “T feel obliged by your en- 
deavors to discover the genealogical descent 
of Lawrence Washington, the younger brot 
er of our ancestor John, and for your ingui- 
ries after flour barrel staves.” Coats of m: 
escutcheons, and heraldie quarterings s 
amusingly mixed up with staves, hoops, and 
bungs, at least in Washington’s mind. T! 
truth is that Washington was sorely in want 
of barrels for his flonr and whiskey, and 
could dispense with blazens and armorial 


| bearings. The Father of his Country cer- 
tainly distilled strong liquors about this 
time. That the Mount Vernon whiskey wa 


excellent in quality there can be no donbt. 

Mount Vernon as a farm could not hav: 
been very productive in corn. Washingtor 
complains more than once as to the inferi- 
or character of the soil as a corn-producer 
“My lands are not congenial with this crop, 


and are much injured by the growth of it; 
| 


having an understratum of hard clay imper- 
vious to water, which penetrating that far 
and unable to descend lower, sweeps off the 
upper soil in the furrows, although the land 
is generally level, and runs it, in spite ot 
all I ean do to prevent it, into injurious and 
eye-sore gullies. Nothing but the indispen- 
sable use of this food for my negroes (and 
indeed for my hogs) has restrained me from 
discontinuing the growth of it altogether, 
or in small well improved lots only.” 
Washington wishes to contract with his 
nephew for 500 barrels of corn a year, and 
there is some difficulty as to fixing a price. 
In April, 1798, Washington writes Colonel 
Washington in regard to the price of grain. 
This letter is of great interest, as it gives 
Washington’s opinions on the condition of 
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¢he countrv: “At a erisis like the present, should want mor f your neighbors want a 





















































nd enveloped as our foreign relations seem | ‘t would be cor always in my power, to s 
ur ta be in clouds & darkness, it is not easy oy te aan eee 1eat, Rye or Indian corn, in 
Gy ta decide on what to ask, or what to tak “] bh aie ‘tn the Wate GP taste oe ae 
for the produce of our fields By the last | vision for your black people as I do ‘Dot 
\ , from Paris, onr Commissioners to that atel your Own ial rs, I coule 
Ronnblic had not been received, nor was it | jy... * te ~ . * - a con Gear ar nian 
ly they would be; and appe s as | wo rain in paymet 
sit isto be infered from the Presid's mes “Capt Boncock has deliverd more corn than he re- 
e to Congress on the 19" ylt? ind stag | cetved from you; ot peg: h M* Anderson, my Man- 
thing good, and afferd no hope of redress | , "i ; anal a ah wen ail? “> Se sare 4 
" for the injuries we have received from vio- | My best respects & congratt ns, in which my W 
ted Tre aties. and the arbitrary and nninust | is, are offered to M™ Wash on & yourself or 
. . yur marriag We shall always be glad to see vo 
sures of the French Directory.—Under | x¢ this place. With sincere regards and affection I 
these circumstances, and the present uncer- | rema Your friend 
tain state of our politic al concerns, if would et? “G. Wasurneron 
be hazardous to offer you any advice with Col. Wa. A. Wastttnetox 
sespect to the disposal of your Corn, but We have stated befor s that the sa 
vas Tin your place, I should, I believe, be | of land made by General Washington wei 
more inclined to take the best price I could | not always promptly paid for by purch: 
87 btain row than wait for a better market some- | and that Washington at the « vse of his lift 
whence ;—and I shonld be more solicitous | must have suffered at times from the want 
to secure the fulfilment of the con of ready mones Under date of June 1 
to enhance the price of the article if credit is | 1799, Wash neton writes to his nephew 
given, and without giving it, the sale would | “My disappointments in the receipts of 
t be « such is the state of Mercantile money have been such as to leave litt 
transactions, occasioned by the outrageous | hope of obtaining it through any tlhe 
spoliations it has sustained, and the conse-| medium than by borrowing from the Ban] 
nent distresses of those who have suffered | of Alexandria.” General Washington holds 
by them Under this view of the snbject,| judgment bonds, $6000 of which were dt 
und upon these principl s to L have disposed | in 1798, and he has only rece 
f my fleur:—the only article I had for| the Ist of January he ough 
sarket.” The advice given was as sound | paid $10,000. “TI have not 1 
chty vears ago as if it were uttered to-day arc and that is not the we 
Colonel Washington agrees to furnish his | see little prospect thereof in any reasonable 
uncle with the corn en a cash basis, the | time when I view the conduct of these from 
price ef corn at Alexandria at the time of | whom the latter sum is expected.” But 
delivery being taken as a standard. Gen-| General Washington will honor the drafts 
cer eral Wash ton consents to this. “TI have | whenever they are drawn, remarking, how- 
no ohjection however to make the quantity, | ever, “that the advantage of a long day to 
W vhile beth of us are alive certain; that is| me, or even a short one, consists in thé 
t ive hundred barrels: and leave the value to | chance of receiving the money due on the 
the Alexandria Cash price You will ob- | Judgment Bonds, and rendering it unneces- 
t serve that I have marked the Cash price: sary for me to borrow at the Bank on disad- 
er the reason is obvious, for all others are | vantage terms.” A pity does it seem 
vague and indefinite purchasers will en- that in decline of his days the great 
rage to give anything on credit, and pay | man should have had these petty anno) 
othing If I should see Mr. Anderson (my lances, and that his grand old life should 
eT- manager) before this letter is closed, I will! have been disturbed Let us hope that 
f enquire if he is in want of Corn for the Dis- | either the judgment bond was paid, or that 
} tillery & let you know.” the Bank of Alexandr I 


candria readily granted 
ul We now come to the last year of the cor-| General Washington a discount on long 
ot respondence, 1799. Here is a letter which | time, and at the lowest possible rates. The 








tells of whiskey and fish, all in charge of | very last letter is dated October 7, 1799, and 
en- one Captain Boncock, whose stanch shalloy | is in reply to a letter of Colonel Washing- 


ind must have navigated the quiet waters of the! ton’s. It has taken two montlis for the let- 
‘om Potomac at the close of the last century: ter to reach Mount Vernon. “It is not un- 


1e1 “ Mount Vernon 24th May 1799. | usual,” writes Washington, “for letters by 

“My Dean Srn,—The enclosed was written (ae you private hands, to be thus delayed; and often 
his will perceive by the superscription) to go by General | to migcarry M’ Dishman’s Rye and yours 
snd Lee, who four days ago appointed to be here on his : : : 


acvé vow will, if it is yet to be «¢ r0sed 
turn to Westmoreland, but is not yet arrived. In recv? & no ill, 1f 16 18 t lis} sed 
Ice. the m 


i 


ean time, your second letter by Cap’ Boncock | of, be received Bushel for gallon, (deliver- 


nel lated the 20 instant) has been received. ed at mv landing.” One method Wash- 
“When ne en 9 sritte: vhiekev | - : 
1in. ,_, When the enclosed was written, I thot the whiskey | ineton must have employed, in order to 
_ iad been sent; but Capt Boncock postponed taking it ia 
es } 3 


‘. ain a fnii nnlc f serain ve + 2ata hh. 
n hoard it seems, until he made his second trip. Now obtain a full supply of grain, was to estab 
] ‘ 


i 
. Bl = T's ~ , , ¢ 
of be has two barrels act -ording to your desire :—and if you lish a distillery. This letter contains a 
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sachusetts, which are highlyspoken of. The 
one at Andover and the other at Higham.” 
The one at Andover—possibly the Phillips 
Academy — Washington speaks highly of. 
“That at Andover I have been at myself: it 
more of a township than a town, inhabited 
by respectable and well disposed people. 
Schooling, board, washing & lodging will 
not much if any I am told exceed two dol- 
lars a week for each boy......There is a Col- 
at Carlisle in this state of which much 
is said, but it is much such a town as Fred- 


] 
leve 


ericksbergh & liable, I presume to the objec- | 


tion you have made to the Academy in Vir- 
ginia: that objection does not apply to 
Northern schools; 
proper regard to morals, in and out of school 
is, there very much attended to.” Before the 
school the Washington boys were to be sent 
to was settled, April had come. Then Col- 
mel Washington makes up his mind to go 
to Andover and look for himself. General 
Washington furnishes his nephew with let- 
ters of introduction. “Enclosed Isend you 
a few | of introduction to some ae- 
quaintances of mine in Boston & New York. 
Lhave not done this to the Governors there- 
of, but think it would be proper that you 
should pay both, the respect of calling upon 


tters 


them. To get introduced can not be diffi- 
eult with the letters that are enclosed.” 


Why Washington did not give his nephew 
the Governor of Massachusetts 
may perhaps be surmised. Five years be- 
fore, a certain chilliness of reception from 
John Hancock when the President visited 
Boston, and an overstretch of punctilio (per- 
haps it was the Governor’s gout rather than 
etiquette), had, if nothing else, annoyed 
Washington. How many rough drafts Wash- 
ington made, before that famous note was 
written to Governor Hancock in 1789, we 
have no means of knowing. Washington 
Irving, describing this incident, manages to 
put no end of sly humor into the scene. 
Starched John Hancock was just such a 
stickler for footstools and places of honor 
in processions as was the Duke of St. Simon. 
The Governor pleading ill health as an ex- 
cuse for not calling on Washington first, the 
President wrote the following few lines, 
which must have caused many a quiet langh 
at Hancock’s expense: “ The President of 
the United States presents his best respects 
to the Governor, and has the honor to in- 
form him that he shall be home till two 
o'clock. The President need not express 
the pleasure it will give him to see the Gov- 
ernor; but atethe same time he most ear- 
nestly begs that the Governor will not haz- 
ard his health on the oceasion.” Irving 
writes: “The Governor found strength to 


letters to 


pay the litigated visit within the speci- 
tied time, though, according to one author- 
ity, he went enveloped in red baize, and 


a high, dry & pleasant country, and is | 


order regularity & a} 
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| was borne in the arms of servants into t}, 
house.” 
| How, at the request of Sir Isaac Heard 
Garter and Principal Knight at Arms, Gen. 
| eral Washington made some inquiries as ti 
the Washington genealogy, is well know; 
The original letter, which Washington writ; 
| to his nephew, requesting him to look w 
the family history, is before us, and has heey, 
printed by Sparks. Since Edward A. Fr 
man, the most critical of English historians. 
| has unsettled pedigrees and pedigree-mak 
| ers, refusing, on the best grounds, to acee 
without the strongest proofs English line 5 
of descent traced to periods prior to the four- 
| teenth century, it might be worth while t 
have the study of the original stock of th, 
Washingtons more carefully looked into 
It is quite probable that Sir Isaac Heard 
in the year 1795 blundered, as Mr. Freemar 
shows Sir Bernard Burke blunders in 1877 
| Whether William de Hertburn was the pro- 
genitor of the Washingtons, circa 1183, re- 
quires further research, but very ecertainh 
the question did not seem of great impor- 
tance to General Washington. In a letter 
of the 5th of April, 1798, Washington writes 
to his nephew: “TI feel obliged by your en- 
deavors to discover the genealogical descent 
of Lawrenee Washington, the younger broth- 
er of our ancestor John, and for your inqui- 
ries after flour barrel staves.” Coats of mail, 
escutcheons, and heraldie quarterings seem 
amusingly mixed up with staves, hoops, and 
bungs, at least in Washington’s mind. Th: 
truth is that Washington was sorely in want 
of barrels for his flonr and whiskey, and 
could dispense with blazons and armorial 
bearings. The Father of his Country cer- 
tainly distilled strong liquors about this 
time. That the Mount Vernon whiskey was 
excellent in quality there can be no doubt. 
Mount Vernon as a farm could not have 
been very productive in corn. Washington 
complains more than once as to the inferi- 
or character of the soil as a corn-producer: 
“My lands are not congenial with this crop, 
and are much injured by the growth of it ; 
having an understratum of hard elay imper- 
vious to water, which penetrating that far 
and unable to descend lower, sweeps off the 
upper soil in the furrows, although the land 
is generally level, and runs it, in spite of 
all I can do to prevent it, into injurious and 
eye-sore gullies. Nothing but the indispen- 
sable use of this food for my negroes (and 
indeed for my hogs) has restrained me from 
discontinuing the growth of it altogether, 
or in small well improved lots only.” 
Washington wishes to contract with his 
nephew for 500 barrels of corn a year, and 
there is some difficulty as to fixing a price. 
In April, 1798, Washington writes Colonel 
Washington in regard to the price of grain. 
This letter is of great interest, as it gives 
Washington’s opinions on the condition of 


be 
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“At a crisis like the present, 
nveloped as our foreign relations seem 
in clouds & darkness, it is not easy 
ide on what to ask, or what to take 

produce of our fields.—By the last 
Paris, our Commissioners to that 
had not been received, nor 


be; and appearances as 


the country: 


d¢ 


to be 


@ 
ta det 
for 
from 
Republic 
ly they 
is it is to be infered from the Presid 
to Congress on the 19™ ult? 


Was If 
would 


mes- 


indicated 
nothing good, and atford no hope of redress 


s injuries we have received from vio- 
and the arbitrary and unjust 
easures of the French Dire ctory. Under 


reaties, 


these circumstances, and the present uncer- | rex 


in state of our political concerns, if would 
» hazardous to offer you any advice with 
‘espect to the disposal of your Corn, but | 
; Tin your place, I should, I believe, } 
inclined to take the best price I could 
iin now than wait for 
and I should be more 
to secure the fulfilment of the contract than 
yenhanee the price of the article if credit is 
given, and withont giving it, the sale would 
be dull:—such is the state of Merecar ‘ile 
transactions, occasioned by the eutragevus 
spoliations it has sustained, and the 
distresses of those who have suffered | 
them.—Under this view of the subject, | 
nd upon these principles to I have dispose« 
my flour:—the only article I had for 
rire’ The advice given was as sound | 
ehty years ago as if it were uttered to-day. 
Ce lone 1 Washington ¢ 


« 


It a better market some- 


ve hence; solicitous 


conse 


n 
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nt 


rgrees to furnish his | 
with the corn on a cash the | 
of corn at Alexandria at the time of | 
‘livery being taken a standard. Gen- 
eral Washington consents to this. “TI have 
hjection however to make the quantity, 
vhile both of us are alive certain; that is| 
ve hundred barrels: and leave the value to 
Alexandria Cash price 
serve that I have marked the Cash price: 
the reason is obvious, for all others are 
ague and indefinite......purchasers will en- 
ge to give anything on credit, and pay 
vothing......1f I should see Mr. Anderson (my 
manager) before this letter is closed, I will} 
enquire if he is in want of Corn for the Dis- 
tillery & let you know.” 

We now come to the last year of the cor- 
respondence, 1799. Here is a letter which 
tells of whiskey and fish, all in charge of 
Captain Boneock, whose stanch shallop | 
must have navigated the quiet waters of the 
Potomac at the close of the last century: 


basis, 


® 7 
mcie 
rice 
, 

d as 


noo 


one 


“ Mount Vernon 24th May 1799. 

“My Dean Str,—The enclosed was written (ag you 
will perceive by the superscription) to go by General | 
Lee, who four days ago appointed to be here on his | 

urn to Westmoreland, bat is not yet arrived. In 
the mean time, your second letter by Capt Boncock 
lated the 20 instant) has been received. 

“When the enclosed was written, I thot the whiskey | 
had been sent; but Capt Boncock postponed taking it | 
on board it seemg, until he made his second trip. Now | 
he has two barrels according to your desire:—and if you 


ar 


I 


NPUBLISHED LET’ 


should want more, 
it would be convenient, & always in my power, to su; 


vision for 


|} and that Washington 
| must have 


|“ My disappointments in the 
| judgment bonds 


fin 179 
| the 


| thing, and that is not the worst of it, 


| ever, “ that the 


You will ob- | J 


ied at 


TERS OF W ASHINGTON. © 


or any ¢ f your neighbors want a 


Ip 
ply you—and for corn, 
*xchange, 


ir 


grain, wheat, Rye or Indian 


the ha 


mu are 


bit of } 
people 


in 
your blac 


rying 


as I 
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in Fish, as 
] and do 1 
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catch them at your own landings, I could supply vou 


ry ye sob and on as 

and for 
ec sive g rrain in payt 

t ¢ Rentndh eae wer 

eived ‘from you ;—of pg ag M 
r will give you 4/c, as he 

The Barrel of Fish 


best respects & cong 


rood terms as you could get the 


where the se also, from you or porno 
more corn than he re- 
Anderson, my Man- 
o do of the whis- 
please to accept. 
ns, in which my Wi 
offered to M™ Washington & yourself on 
marriage. We glad to see you 
lace. Wit 


Vi 


My 


your 
t} 


Y atul + 
oins, are 
shall a 
i since 


Your 


lways be 
egards aud affection I 
friend 


“+g. 


Wasurneron. 


Col. We. A. Wasi 


GTON, 


We have stated before this that the sales 
of land made by General Washington were 
not always promptly paid for by purchasers, 
at the 
at cages from the want 

Under of June 10, 
write his nephew 
receipt < 
leave little 

any other 


close of his life 
suffered 
money. 
Washington 


of ready 
1799, 


late 
ss = 
of 
such e 


it 


have been 


of 


money 


to 
through 


as 


Lope obtaining 


}medium than by borrowing from the Bank 


of Alexandria.” General Washington holds 
, 86000 of which were due 
, and he has only received $700. On 
Ist of January he ought to have been 
paid $10,000. “T have not yet had a far- 
for I 
see little prospect thereof in any reasonable 
time when I view the conduct of those from 
whom the latter sum is expected.” But 
General Washington will honor the drafts 
whenever they are drawn, remarking, how- 
advantage of a long day to 
me, or even a short in the 
chance of receiving the money due on the 
udgment Bonds, and rendering it unneces- 
sary for me to borrow at the Bank on disad- 
vantageous terms.” <A pity does it 
that in the decline of his days the great 
man should have had these petty annoy- 
anees, and that his grand old life should 
have been disturbed. Let us hope that 
either the judgment bond was paid, or that 
the Bank of Alexandria readily granted 
General Washington a discount on long 
time, and at the lowest possible rates. The 
very last letter is dated October 7, 1799, and 
is in reply to a letter of Colonel Washing- 
ton’s. It has taken two montlis for the let- 
ter to reach Mount Vernon. “It is not un- 
usual,” writes Washington, “for letters by 
private hands, to be thus delayed ; and often 
to miscarry...... M’ Dishman’s Rye and yours 
recv! & now will, if it is yet to be disposed 
of, be received Bushel for gallon, (deliver- 
my lJanding.)” One method Wash- 
ington must have employed, in order to 
obtain a full supply of grain, was to estab- 
lish a distillery. This letter contains a 
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one, consists 


seem 
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careful price-current of the wheat market 
in Alexandria on the 5th of October, 1799. 
During October and November, 1799, 
Washington was fully engrossed in arran- 
ging a complete system for the management 
of his numerous farms. This work oecu- 
pied thirty folio pages, and was all written 
in his own hand. Possibly he wrote but 
very few more letters after October. 
on the 13th of December, 1799, that the stal- 


wart frame which had withstood so many | 


hardships felt the first approach of death. 
On the Mth, at midnight, near the opening 
of that nineteenth century, almost as he 
had predicted, Washington was dead, “ and 
in the world mourning was universal.” 


A GLIMPSE AT SOME OF OUR 
CHARITIES. 
PART IL. 


THE EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION, AND 
PROTECTION OF WOMEN, 


‘The wise want love, and they who love want 
wisdom ; 
And all good things are thus confused to ill.” 


é W' RK,” says Mrs. Jameson, “in some 

form or other, is the appointed lot 
of all—divinely appointed; and, given as 
equal the religious responsibilities of the | 
two sexes, might we not, in distributing the | 
work to be done in this world, combine and 
use in more equal proportion the working 
faculties of men and women, and so find a 
remedy for many of those mistakes which 
have vitiated some of our noblest education- 
al and charitable institutions ?” 

Mrs. Jameson wrote her paper on the 
“Communion of Labor,’ from which the 
above sentence is quoted, in England, in the 
year 1856. Since then there has been progress 
in the development of woman every where, 
but in America she has attained an independ- 
ence of thought and action only limited by 
her own lack of education. 

Stanchest reformers have not relinquish- 
ed the right of the gods to laughter over the 
vagaries of the longing, striving, but ofien, 
alas! ignorant band of sisters who have, 
however, bravely paved the way to better 
things. Ridicule is a sharp teacher, but her 
scholars do not forget. 

The subject of the employment of women 
is as vital to the rich as to the poor. Mr. 
Emerson’s remark with regard to the regu- 
lation of the body holds equally for the soul 
—he who is rich, and would be well, let him 
live asif he were poor. We talk of the lazy 
poor because they are a burden to the com- 
munity; are not the lazy rich, after all, the 
rottenness at the core? “Every woman, 
from the Queen on the throne to the little 


It was | 
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| the same with God. All are servants eq; 
| ly in His sight.” ; 

| What a picture would the life of the ayer. 
| age woman of Fifth Avenue or Beacon Stree} 
| present to us if we should lay it down with. 
|out exaggeration on paper! Her sehoo| 
| days over, it is her habit to walk into i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1] 
tdie 


le 
breakfast-room at nine o'clock, just fron 
her bed, her front hair twisted over pins o1 
bits of silk. She lounges, reading the news 
paper, chatting with others as purposeless 
|as herself, warming her feet or gazing out 
| of window, until eleven; then she retires 
to arrange her toilet for the evening, per- 
|haps to examine clean clothes from the 

wash, or perform some other household duty 

—duties not to be omitted, but which the 
|}economical woman (one who has learned 
| the value of time) would have completed be- 
fore the day began ; then she dresses for aft- 
}ernoon calls, and, list in hand, descends to 
| the lunch table. Here nearly another hour 
| fades away before she begins her afternoon 


} cae ‘ 
|} round, flitting from house to house, cheer- 


I 
i fully chatting of the Shaughraun, Nilsson, 
Kellogg—of every thing, in short, which con- 
cerns the shows of life, but careful as one 
walking over pitfalls to avoid every subject 
of vital interest either to herself or others. 
Then, the visits or drive ended, she hurries 
home in season to dress for dinner, and go 
somewhere afterward, as if to exhaust to 
the last drop her own vital strength and the 
hours of the day. This little record is not 
overdrawn. With certain modifications, this 
is the substance of the life of wives and 
daughters of well-to-do merchants in our 
cities. These days are varied by certain 
mornings given to music and others to 
painting. But how small the average of 
those who achieve any thing worth doing! 
A man to be a painter must not paint with 
half his mind. The same law holds good of 
the woman, 

Let every woman apply to her own life 
the doctrine of selection. The man is bred 
to this. What is yonr son going to be ? par- 
ents are asked, and boys in the public school 
confide to each other the profession of their 
choice. No one asks the girl what is to be 
her employment, what she is preparing for. 
The days of her pleasant school life glide 
by one after another; frequently no accu- 


|rate scholarship has been required of her; 


and when the routine stops, she is without 
rudder and without aim.* 

The time has come, we believe, when this 
shall be changed. “ Woman’s rights” are 
fast turning into woman’s duties. Miss 
Schuyler has already suggested, by the beau- 





* The words “accurate scholarship” are almost a 
mockery to-day, used in connection with the educa- 
tion of girls in our private day schools of Philadelphia, 





Pippa who passes every day to the filature, 
has her work to do, and is responsible for 
the due performance of it. All service ranks 


New York, and Boston, A girl of sixteen is no excep- 
tion who is stumbling through “‘ sum” and “ habeo,” 
} and who can not give one rule in English grammar. 
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A GLIMPSE AT SOME OF OUR CHARITIES. 


have spoken in our previous paper, a labor 
fitted to the mind and heart of every good | 
woman. There is no necessary relinquish- | 
ment in this work of-home or friends. That 
tender warning of our Lord, “ But Me ye have 
not always,” should not be forgotten in the 
general need. Our beloved can not be re- 
placed; those whom nature has committed 
to our care can not return to us, their trou- 
les once past, but the poor are ever at our 
Now is the time to prove the sound- 
ness of our faith. If we believe in the ex- 
perience of life more than in the experience 
of the cell, in the charity of home before the 
charity for the public, let us show that we 
need no large sisterhoods, but the devotion 
more or less of these golden hours, every one 
contributing her part to this great sympa- | 
The widow’s mite of time will 
Las the coin was of old.* 

And here once more I must quote from 
Mrs. Jameson, who speaks of “that indis- 
je yet hardly acknowledged truth, 
lving at the core of all social reformation | 
as a necessary condition of health and per- | 
maneney in all human institutions, that | 
man and woman work together in mutual 
trust, love, and reverence.” 

We wish to bring vividly before the minds | 
of all thoughtful people these two facts: | 
first, that there is a large class of unocen- | 
pied women, rich as well as poor; second, | 
the importanee of developing this wasted | 
power into labor for the common good by | 
associations of men and women. 

The animal is always ocenpied when not 
sleep, and “every man hath business, such 
is it said Hamlet. The most delicate 
butterfly of fashion cries, “I am so busy!” | 
But the moment has come when we must 
isk ourselves, What is this business? We} 
are not birds or butterflies, and it was to us | 
the Master said: “He that loveth father or | 
mother more than me is not worthy of me: | 
and he that loveth son or daughter more | 
than me is not worthy of me. And he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after me, 
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tiful organization of volunteers of which we | giving away what they can perfectly well 


spare from their own comfortable cupboard 
and clothes-press. 

In the Englishwoman's Journal of May, 
1859, we read: “ The amelioration of human- 
ity under its varied phases of misfortune has 
now become a science, the appliances of 
which are studied to an extent which re- 
The 
spirit of association, involving unity of pur- 
pose and division of labor, which is of late 
so much the character of our social institu- 
tions, while it offers the means of realization 
to the loftiest enterprise, 
the humblest efforts. It is in the power of 
women to become invincible agents in the 
work of charity. The very attributes of 
the feminine nature are of essential value in 
such acause. Funds, programmes, and com- 
mittees, indispensable though they are, form 
but a slender part, and can only partially 


moves many obstacles to good works. 


rives efficacy to 


| effect the good which results from the com- 


prehensive sway of charity. Kindly and 
sympathetic contact, the expression of be- 
nevolence ardent and sincere, is needful and 
irresistible in its power to console and ben- 
efit the unfortunate and distressed. 

“Many, sincerely compassionate, are de- 
terred from the practice of benevolence by 
false and exaggerated conceptions of its re- 
quirements. Position, influence, wealth, are 
deemed indispensable to success, whereas 
the mosf unpretending efforts, judiciously 
restricted to a particular locality and a lim- 
ited arena of operation, might easily achieve 
what is sometimes despaired of......If the 
alms bestowed in a single month eapricious- 
ly were at the expiration of that time col- 
lected and distributed with order and intel- 
ligence, how immeasurably more beneficial 
would the results prove! Women have it 
in their power to give that which is invalua- 
ble in the cause—leisure, thought, and sym- 
pathy.” 

What was true in England in 1859 is pre- 
eminently the truth now in America. The 
need is here and the power is here. There 
is one vital difference. In America we are 


isnot worthy of me. He that findeth his life | hopeful for the reduction of pauperism—a 


shall lose it: and he that loseth his life 
my sake shall find it.” 

Therefore when we speak of “ unocenpied 
women,” we mean women who live in com- 
fort from day to day and week to week and 
month to month, without one thought of 
love, without one care or one tear, for their 
homeless, struggling fellow-mortals, or who 
satisfy their half-awakened consciences by 


* “The fundamental principle of monasticism,’ 
writes Frances Power Cobbe, “ is not charity but as- 
Monasteries were not originally started to 
benefit the world, but to secure their own sanctifica- 
tion, The further back we travel, the Jess we find of 
charity and the more of asceticism, till in the first cen- 
turies of Christian monasticism we come on no trace 
of charity at all.” 


ceticism, 


for | 


fact which should quicken and accentuate 
ithe labors of both men and women to the 
}utmost; also (to show how great this differ- 
| ence is between the suftering of London and 
| of our great cities), in the summer the work 
of our societies is for the most part entirely 
| discontinued. The poor often suffer there- 
| by, but the need is not so universal as to 
| compel a continuance of the general work ; 
and perhaps this very suffering may stimu- 
| late their energies to a power of partial self- 
| support of which they were hefore almost 
| unconscious. But we can not leave this 
| point without one compassionate word for 
| the sick poor in summer. The mortality 
among children is very great, and their lives, 
ishut up in the fearful sties in which they 
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are compelled to sleep and eat, should awak- 
en the sympathies of every one to strive to 
ameliorate their condition. 

The necessity of association in this labor 


‘ 


been seen in the working of the State Char- 


ities Aid Association. The evil of working | 
otherwise is thus depicted by an able writer: | 


* Look out a clever, enthusiastic woman, 
with a strong will of her own, and no stron- 
ger will to control it; make her the Lady 
Superior of a sisterhood, without any man 
to come, with a weight of years, authority, 
and holiness, to say to her, ‘ This must not 
be ;’ ‘ That would be very silly, or unreasona- 
ble, or improper, and I positively forbid it :’ 


do this, and you will do the devil’s work in 


frustrating a means of good as effectually | 


as himself eould do. You will get sister- 
hoods in all the slavish misery of nuns, and 
with none of the protection of convents—a 
pack of unhappy women, forbidden to ex- 
ercise common-sense, and rendered morbid, 
sensitive, and undevout by the system 
which the uncontrolled power of the Lady 
Superior exercises over them; and not rare- 
ly you will have the Lady Superior go crazy, 
because of the unlimited indulgence of her 
talent for government.” 

And now for a pendent picture, regarding 
his subject from another hand: “Take a 
iouse intended by Christians to be an asy- 
lum for the poor; fill it with some hundreds 
of the ruined, the reckless, the depraved; 
aged, the helpless, the homeless; with 


t 
} 
i 





all the infinite grades of sin and suftering. 


of intelligent men and women has already | 


| should occupy in the work, to contemplate 

for one moment a plan not yet wronght out 
| in America, we believe, but one of which we 
| all feel the need. 


The terrible isolation of great cities must 
| often appear to the poor and helpless lil 
an awful iceberg against which their shjy 
j of life is forever likely to drift and to 


| down. One of the first wants in conn 


tion with every industrial school, Sunday- 
| school, or congregation of the needy for any 
| reason whatsoever, appears the lack of sufti- 
| cient communication between the rich and 
}the poor. To this end teachers and friends 
| find themselves burdened with “cases” of 
| those who need work, and their hands )he- 
| come filled to overflowing before they haye 
opportunity to seek the rich who need suc] 


il 





; Services, Simall employment oftices are fr 
| quently opened, committees are formed to 
try to bridge over this gap; and success oft- 
‘en follows these attempts, as may be seen 
by the report of the Young Ladies’ Christian 
Association of New York, for instance, where, 
out of 807 applicants for employment in on 
year, the committee were able to find situa- 
| tions for 568. What became of the remaii 
| der no one knows; and yet, compared with 
| the utter ineapacity of finding employment 
evinced by many institutions, this may li 
| called successful. 
| In the North British Review of 1857 we find 
| this subject discussed. Speaking of London, 
| the writer says: “Employers complain that 
| they can not obtain work-people, and work- 


wailing infants, with unwed mothers, and} people complain that they can not find em- 


ployers. There is, in very many eases, no 


Bring this mass of human agonies together, | want on either side but a want of knowl- 


eram them close in horrid propinquity, in 
filth and fetid air, the evil to deprave the 
good, the better educated where curses and 


+ 


| 


edge.” Is not this true of New York to- 
day? A lady said to me only a few weeks 
since—one who has passed her life in New 


the foulest language pollute their ears;| York: “If I want a woman to do a day’s 


place this institution, this Christian chari-| washing, I do not know which way to turn. 
t, 
t 


able institution, under the government of 

a set of men, armed with a grim authority, 
called, as if in mockery, ‘guardians of the 
poor;’ let there be no woman near them to 
whisper, ‘This is wrong,’ or ‘That is cruel and | 
unreasonable, and in the name of a God of | 
mercy I forbid it!’ let there be no cheerful, | 
genial influence there, no gentle voice nor 
light tread, but drunken viragos to nurse | 
the sick, and insolent officials to feed the | 
hungry: do this, and you will have some- 
thing as near as possible to what we can 
conceive of an earthly hell—you will have 
an ill-managed parish work-house.” 

We will add nothing to these sharp pic- 
tures, save to ask all who may doubt their 
shocking faithfulness to visit for themselves 
and watch the working of some one estab- 
lishment carried on upon this principle of 
separate government. 

Let us turn now from this short state- 
nent of the want of helpers in this world 
of suffering, and of the large place women | 





The last washer-woman came to supply th 

place of my servant, who was ill. She 
streaked my stockings with indigo, and left 
my new flannels as stiff as a board.” All 
this is simply for lack of proper organiza- 
tion. We need a “Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women” on such a scale as to cov- 
er the necessity of all grades of workers 
Branch offices should be opened in every 
quarter of the city, the whole supervised by 
a responsible committee. The writerin the 
North British Review above quoted suggests 
that agents should be appointed “in all the 
principal thoroughfares of our large towns. 
Every agent should be a respectable shop- 
keeper, and should be bound to display a 
conspicnous board announcing his agency 
at his shop door, just as now the boards of 
the Parcels Delivery Company are displayed. 
He should keep a book in which women 
requiring any description of employment 
might cause their names and addresses to 
be entered, with a description of the work 
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A GLIMPSE AT SOME 
they are competent to do, and, if possible, | 
; reference to some respectable householder 
n the neighborhood. Every one then re- | 
ayiring a seamstress, a char-woman, a nurse, 
rapv kind of female employé, would know 
vhe re to find one.” 

is to be feared this solution of the dif- 
culty would not prevent poor washer-wom- 
; Such an 
mployment office as we propose must be 
relation with industrial and training 
Some one in each oflice must un- | 


rom destroying good clothing. 


nf 
li 


schools. 
derstand what kind of service is recom- | 
mended, and for what end. The ultimate 

suecess of such an enterprise must depend 

ipon the insight and integrity of the over- | 
eers. Again, the writer in the Leview says: 
“We can not too emphatically repeat, again | 
nd again, that what society requires for the | 
vrotection of women against all the cruel | 
wrongs of this world is not me rely an ex- | 
ended market for women’s work (impor- 

nt as this is), but an increased facility of 
yumunication between the rich and the 
xv. If the poor would make their wants 
cnown, the rich would gain greatly by the | 
knowledge. Let women who are happy and 

prosperous think seriously of this. They 

have work to give, and would give it cheer- 
fully to their less fortunate sisters. But 
they say that they can not get this work | 
done; that they can not believe there is so | 
great a dearth of employment. They con- | 
tend it must be a fable or an exaggeration 

that women’s work is so miserably requited, 

when they pay dearly for it, and can not al- | 
ways get it when they want it. They speak | 
of their own experience; and they are right. | 
They do not think how they are fenced and 

guarded from all knowledge of the outside | 
vorld, and that there are women either 
pining in utter want, hungry and shiver- 
ing, in the next street, or else flaunting on 
the pavement before their door, simply for 
want of the very employment they are will- 
ing, nay, anxious, to give Who will take 
the trouble to instruct them—or who will 

be bold enough to do it? There are things 
not to be spoken of to delicate ears; above 
all, there is the great sin 


| 


i 


| 
| 


““¢ Which strews our cruel streets from end to end 
With eighty thousand women in one smile, 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas.’” 


In spite of our hopes and plans for the 
benefit of working-women, the problem how 
may best be done still remains a difficult 
one to solve. 
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Al 


who find themselves suddenly obliged to de- 
pend upon their own resources is the great 
evil to contend with.* 


* A society for the employment of women exists in 
mdon, owing to the exertions of Miss Faithfull and 


T 
Miss Parkes. There is also an independent branch 
society, established by them in Edinburgh in 1860. 
Experience and precedent will therefore be on the 


The half-education of women 
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There are in various cities of the Union 
thirty-six Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. The one in New York to which 
we have already referred was established 
six years ago by Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts. 
Her recent death is a sincere grief as well 
as loss to her co-workers. Though so few 
years have passed since the first group of 
ladies came together to consider this sub- 
ject, the result of their attempt is most en- 
“ The leading thought,” we read 
in their report, “in the minds of those as- 
sembled was to devise some plan by which 
young women might be helped to help 
themselves, and this purpose has been with 
them in all subsequent work.” The head- 
quarters of the New York Young Ladies’ 
Christian Association is at No. 19 East Fif- 
teenth Street, a new and handsome build- 
ing, conveniently situated. 

The Boston work is projected on a differ- 
ent plan, and one more difficult to carry out 
successfully. 


couraging. 


A huge boarding-house, capa- 
ble of holding two hundred women, has been 
erected, at an expense of $20,000, on Warren- 
ton Street, with a branch home adapted to, 
not built for, this purpose, costing several 
thousand dollars more, for transients, neal 
by. Unfortunately neither of these houses 
filled. The for transients, on 
Carver Street, fitted for twenty occupants, 
averages during the winter but eight per- 
sons a hight; and the Warrenton itself, 
with space and preparation for two hun- 
dred women, contained during January last 
but fifty persons. 

The reason for this stands on a founda- 
tion sufticiently good to bear an examina- 
tion, Which may perhaps in future prevent 
a repetition of such mistakes. A mistake 
in judgment involving an outlay of $100,000 
unnecessarily,while the poor are starving by 


is house ol 


| our side, is surely one in which the country 


is deeply interested. 

Human nature is at the bottom of it all. 

What respectable woman or girl wishes to 
live in a charitable institution while she 
can support herself outside of it? What 
we do need is a committee of men and wom- 
en to find suitable homes for these girls in 
the struggling families who have “ 
to let,” or where a modest paper in a win- 
dow, “ Boarders wanted,” will give opportu- 
nity for investigation—homes which will be 
safe and independent, however poor. The 
Association will then, as in New York, have 
|its rooms and its time for the reunion, in- 
struction, 
| women. 


| 


| 


one room 


and assistance of struggling 


| side of such benevolent persons as are willing and 
able to start the same good work in America. We 
would refer all persons interested in tiiis idea to the 
annual reports of these societies, and to a paper by 
| Phebe Blyth upon the working of the Edinburgh So- 
| ciety for the Employment of Women, in the National 
| Social Science Reports for 1863, 
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The devotion and energy displayed in the | 
management of the Warrenton Home are be- | 
yond praise. There is an inviting restan- | 
rant on the lower floor of the building, | 
where a large number of women pay avery 
small price daily for their well-prepared | 
meals, and where those who can not pay are 
given food according to their need. Any | 
thing more comfortable than the “ Home,” | 
or kinder, more sympathetic managers, it | 
would be impossible to find. They receive | 
with as few questions as possible all re- | 
spectable women who apply, or whom they 
can gather together. But the fact remains | 
that the house is not full in a city where | 


Jennie Collins is daily crying an alarm a 








starving working-girls. Another reason 

for the unpopularity of “homes” conducted 

upon this plan is that the women pay with- | 
in eight cents on a dollar for every thing | 
they receive, and for this incur the odium | 
of living in a charitable institution, as well 

as a certain loss of freedom. 

In East Fifteenth Street, New York, there 
is no boarding-house, but in its place a com- 
mittee on board directory. Homes are sought 
for, examined, and decided upon as proper 
to place in the directory by means of this 
committee. We have already referred to 
the employment committee, who have been 
able to find places for hardly one hundred 
more girls than the Boston society. Con- 
sidering the size of New York, there is room 
for increase in this branch of the work, and 
plans are already on foot for establishing 
an employment register. The semi-weekly 
receptions of the New York Association, as, 
indeed, all the receptions, appear to be em- 
inently successful; also the reading-room, 
evening classes, and writing and book-keep- 
ing class. The library shows the names of 
a thousand regular applicants on its regis- 
ter. We can hardly imagine a more inter- 
esting employment for women of leisure 
than this of assisting their less fortunate 
sisters by means of such an organization. 
Hampered by no monetary obligations, by 
no boarding-house or large restaurant, the 
whole time of the Association may be de- 
voted to the subject of education and eleva- 
tion and proper protection of the women 
who come to them for friendly advice. The 
work to be done for women by women is 
quite different from that being done for 
men. And this is well. Woman must be 
educated for new occupations before she 
can enter upon them, even if places stood 
open at every corner. Her lack of steadi- 
ness stands in her way. “The time has not 
yet arrived (if it ever will) when women, 
unless those strongly called to some espe- 
cial vocation, can be made to regard work 
as any thing more than a make-shift—some- 
thing to procure them absolute necessities 
while they pursue their way to their real 
errand in life—marriage and motherhood.” 





Therefore, they need homes and edueatioy 
before clubs and lectures; nor do we need 
separate institutions for the proper enj 
inent of the latter. 

The Women’s Club in Boston, with 4 
membership of seventy women, is continny- 


OY- 


ally open to the society of invited gentle. 


men. The result is, a pleasant compa 
may always be found at the weekly meet- 
ings. Philadelphia, Pittsbuggh, even Kan 
sas, can show Young Women’s Christian As 
sociations. Seven distinct branches of work 
are carried on in those most thoroughly or- 
ganized. The need of volunteers to respond 
to the women who apply for assistance, and 
may properly receive it under the laws of 
these institutions, is very great. We think 
there is room for consideration on this sn)- 
ject. How many ladies, capable of respon 
sibility, pass long mornings at society sew- 
ing circles, tying sewing cotton in smal} 
knots, and chatting with each other, full of 
the idea they are discharging their duty to 
the poor, when the essential labor of person- 
al contact and influence and education of 
the poor is left undone! We know the sick 
and maimed must be clothed, but let it be 
done by the pauper women who are now 
supported in idleness in our poor-houses, 
and let education prove itself of value in 
“this working-day world.” The fact of re- 
dundanecy of women, especially in Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the many blessings in 
disguise we are only now beginning to un- 
derstand. If a woman be condemned to 
single life, she is bound to have an educa- 
tion in order to support herself, and keep 
her head above the awful tide of pauperism. 
No woman can be sure that such is not to 
be her lot. The State is learning, what 
woman already knows, that education is the 
only real safeguard. 

In wonderful contrast to the fashionable 
dabbling with second-rate teachers at ex- 
pensive day schools in our cities are Vassar 
College and her younger sister at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. The latter is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in America, standing on 
the sloping hill-side of a lovely lake, with 
the Hunnewell Gardens lying in full view 
on the opposite shore. In both these estab- 
lishments education is the only end in view. 
The noise of cities can not reach their 
halls, nor the distractions of outside life, so 
hurtful to the student. The numberless 
advantages of these colleges, and the com- 
paratively small price for which an edu- 
sation may be ébtained in them, make their 
establishment an era. 

The Association for the Higher Medical 
Culture of Women should not pass without 
mention in this brief review. Remarkable 
facts have been grouped together showing 
difficulties of every kind through which 
those women have hitherto struggled who 
have achieved the higher medical culture 
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+) America. “The general indifference in | 
this country, in or out of the profession, to 
. establishment of such standards of med- | 
al education as exist in the rest of the 
ved world seems to have been intensi- | 
uzmong those who have attempted to 
eate women.” With only six medical 
ves for women in the United States, 
, easily a reform in the right direction 
be obtaingd, if prejudice and intoler- 
In 
two most important schools especially | 
levoted to women, the Philadelphia Female | 
Medical College and the New York Infirma- 
ry, the requisitions fall far behind those of 
France, Germany, or Great Britain. 
In his address at the first meeting, Dr. 
cs Adler, chairman of the Committee on 
jucation, submitted it as the conviction 
f the committee that a change in our sys- 
m of medical education was urgently need- 
1, and that the first step ought to include | 
the following features: 1, a preliminary ex- 
unination in general education; 2, an ex- | 
ision of the time of study to at least four | 
3, gradation of the studies not mere- 
advised, but made obligatory; 4, more | 
ittention devoted to the natural sciences, 
ially chemistry and botany; 5 
r facilities for practical work, especially in | 
hemical and physiological laboratories. 
fhe name of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi as 
resident of this association, and those of | 
Drs. Marion Sims, Fordyce Barker, of New | 
York, and Edward H. Clarke, of Boston, | 
mong other distinguished members, should 
waken the faith as well as the sympathy | 
f the community in the labor they have un- | 
lertaken. The association has now been at 
rk two years, with its head-quarters at No. | 
110 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Its 
ibership is large, securing it at present 
in income of $1500 a year, which is all add- | 
ed to the resources of the Woman’s College 
of the New York Infirmary, increasing the | 
facilities and amount of instruction given to | 
the students there. Its purpose is to secure 
n annual income of $10,000, and thus place | 
the college around which its work centres | 
on a footing with endowed institutions. 
The association has taken a place of recog- 
nized worth with the profession, which sup- 
ports its aims and aids its efforts to give 
women a higher medical culture. 
Jt may almost seem invidious to speak of | 
a few of the plans in operation for the ben- | 
etit of women, and omit others carried for- 
ward perhaps on a larger scale; but what 
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nee can be in some degree laid to rest. 
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except to say that one of the most valuable 
labors of a State Charities Aid Association 
must always be the perfecting and regula- 
ting of such schools. The experience of 
Miss Mary Carpenter and her reports upon 
this kind of work should be familiar to vol- 
unteers who wish to make their labor effi- 
cient in this direction. 

There is a small industrial school for 
girls in Dorchester, Massachusetts, contain- 
ing last year twenty-four pupils, an entirely 
private and voluntary charity, which has 
proved itself to be so good a work and so 
fully in the right direction, that 


ve intro- 


| duce it here as a model establishment, hop- 
ling it may prove seed grain from which a 


harvest of other schools may spring. 


The school will contain thirty girls, and 
the number is generally full. The object 


of its establishment was “to remove from 
their miserable homes children whose cir- 
cumstances surround them with temptation, 
and whose edueation furnishes them with 
no of train them to 
good personal habits, to instruet them in 
household labor, and to exert a moral influ- 
ence and discipline over them which should 
fit them to be faithful and efficient in do- 
mestie service, or in any probable mode of 
gaining their own livelihood. There 


+ 


means resistance, to 


are 
ap- 
pointed for the punishment of evil-doers. 
The object of this school is to prevent evil; 
to provide channels throngh which the en- 
ergies and capacities of these children may 
turn to the profit rather than the injury of 
We desire to cut 
sources of supply to our jails and our houses 
of correction; to apply prevention to evils 
of which the cure remains among problems 
yet unsolved.” The officers of this school 
are a matron and two assistant matrons, 
the work of the house, with the exception 
of the harder part of the washing, being 
done by the girls under their careful super- 
vision. 


we 


society. off some of the 


There are twenty-two voluntary mana- 
gers and officers, men and women, who di- 
vide the labors of occasional visits and su- 
perintendence. The managers meet at the 
school once every month, to hear from the 
visitor for the month and the various com- 
mittees. If one of the girls is ready to go 
out, one of the managers is appointed to be 
her guardian, to inquire into the character 
of applicants for her services, to take charge 
of all wages paid by her employer, to make 
occasional visits, and keep up a correspond- 


we hope to do, and all we can do in a mag- | ence so that the girl may never feel herself 


azine article, is to indicate ways and means | forgotten among strangers. 


} 
| 
| 


The very anx- 





by which the unfortunate may be assisted | iety that a guardian must often feel, as her 
without waste of the precious material | charges develop capacities for good or evil 
which is needed every where for the higher | while growing into womanhood, proves the 
culture of humanity. | need and value of such guardianship. This 

Of the reform schools for girls established | is a peculiarity of the school, and one of its 


by the State we will not attempt to speak, | chief cares. The method is being copied 
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elsewhere, especially of late in some similar | accompanied them assured the superint 


English schools. id. 


| ent that it was possible to pursue no othe, 
Before we leave this interesting subject | method. The law of kindness was, how, a 
we will give a brief account of the manner | er, tried, and has been found to work per. 
in which the time is spent at this school.|fectly. A reformatory for girls has le 

lor six consecutive months the work of the | established in connection with this priso 
kitchen is done by nine girls, the eldest per- 


g where the influences of instruction and la 
are both brought to bear. This would see), 
a necessary part of a prison any where, byt 
perhaps the duty of society toward criy 
nals will be first properly understood why 
of the housekeeper and guardians is such | prisons for women are finally establis) 
that cases of omission or neglect of duty are | throughout our country. 

extremely rare. Other little girls at the Hospitals for women and children show) 
ame time are detailed to take care of the} stand high in our list of woman’s work fo; 
bedrooms, and to wash and dress the youn-| woman. We presume—we hope—ther 
such hospitals starting up, if not alr 
themselves, and once a month there is some | established, in or near every large city 
change of service for each one, that no child 
shall be ignorant of any branch of home 


haps being seventeen years old, the youn- 
gest about thirteen. The entire responsibil- 
ity of cooking, bread-making, and cleaning 
falls upon these girls, yet the moral influence 


art 
crest, 


who can not yet take proper care of 


au 
the Union; yet we know of only two snc} 
from personal experience. One of these is iy 
duty. Ofcourse instruction in sewing is not | Boston, and the other is in Chicago. Ty 
omitted, much of their own clothing being | history is a tale of one continued stri 


made by the girls, nor book-learning alto- 





for existence. The struggle for money ha 
not been the hardest part of their labo) 
Prejudices have met them on every hand, 
until it has sometimes seemed as if a wal 
were built up against their further progress 
which it would be impossible to surmount. 
We can never forget the spirited womay 
who came from Chieago to the East, after 
the great fire, to say that the Women’s I 

pital, which she had built up, as it wer 
writing is particularly good. Sometimes} and borne on her own shoulders, had been 


t} 
t 


gether; but the scholarship does not pre- 
tend to compare with that of graded schools, 
general education for working-girls, which 
shall fit them to be good housekeepers for 
working-men, or useful servants, being the 
end strictly kept in view. In general in- 
telligence and in the power of using their 
minds these girls excel the same class of 
children in the public schools. Their hand- 


he girls grow weary of the routine of house | burned to the ground, and Chicago had 
service, and then the kind housekeeper says | no money to begin again: would the East 
she herself performs the task of that girl for| help? The established physicians shook 
a day or two, till she is rested, and perhaps | their heads, They never believed much in 
just a trifle ashamed, when she is sure to 


“women doctors,” and it was just as well 
return to her scrubbing, stove-cleaning, or | not to rebuild in Chicago just then—tha 
bread-making with renewed interest. This 
quiet and sympathetic management of Miss 
Burns nev 


was too much to do at home. The women 
shook their heads. Why should we give to 
a woman’s hospital in Chicago, when we can 
The oflice of the ladies who become guard- | not make the one in Boston stand alone? It 
ians for these girls when they graduate is | was hard forthe little woman. But she went 
often no sinecure. The girls leave atan age | about bravely, and gathered the erumbs to- 
when their lives are beset by temptations, | gether, and made a beginning. Now Chi- 
and the atmosphere of the homes where they | cago money has been given to the Chicago 
go for service is often very unlike that of | hospital, and she is again going bravely for- 
the school where they have lived so long.| ward. In the mean time her Boston sisters 
Suecess, however, so often crowns their ef-| have built an excellent hospital, suited to 
forts that they can never be discouraged. their purposes, in Roxbury. Some of the 

Space forbids us to linger over the long | ablest women in their profession in this 
struggle in Massachusetts for a separate 





‘x fails to be successful. 


country have been and are connected with 
prison for women—a necessity so great as | this work, not to mention the unprofessional 
to seem as if the common feelings of human- | corps of intelligent women who constitute 
ity could be no longer outraged by the ab-| the board. This hospital is the nucleus of 
sence of a building for this purpose. Long | a reformatory system which is widening ev- 
and earnestly have the women toiled for this, | ery day. The helpless condition of women 
and only now, after five long years, has their | with infants in their arms, who must dai- 
request been granted. ly leave an asylum of this nature, without 

Already in Indiana the State-prison for | knowing which way to turn their steps or 
women is in working order, having been | where to find bread to eat, fills the hearts 
formally opened in September, 1873. Nine- | of the compassionate with sorrow. Some- 
teen women in all were brought to the prison | thing must be done for these unfortunate 
when it was first opened. Several of them | creatures leading little children by a hand 
had been kept in irons, and the matron who! which bears no marriage ring. A small 
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roup of ladies “have taken arms against | ive of pauperism than charity......But Chris- 


th s sea of troubles.” Homes are found, oc- tianity is the highest education of ¢ haracter. 


eupation is found, and the children are cared | Give the poor that, and only seldom will 
-: but the labor, which goes uncounted, | either alms or punishment be necessary.” 
nd is “all for love,” falls with an almost Full of faith in a method whieh has 

shing weight upon this little band. We| wrought such satisfactory results, we will 


we 


« to ery out to the idle and the self-|set down here from a report of the Chil- 


sorbed, “Come over into Macedonia and} dren’s Aid Society the condition of this 
» us!” | work for children in one of its later years. 
In Miss Schuyler’s third report of the | Afterward we will look back to consider the 
State Charities Aid Association we find the | condition of the city which prompted the 


portance of separate hospitals for lying- | establishment of this society, and observe 
cases strongly urged upon the public; al-| the plans by which it has so grown and 
ost simultaneously comes the report from | prospered. 
e ONLY lying-in hospital in one of the Some 30,000 waifs of the street are year- 
rgest cities of our United States, which |ly reached and benefited to the exté nt of 
| not hold thirty patients at one time, | teaching, clothes, and food, in greater o1 
small as it is, appears to be almost neg- | less amount, by the various branches of the 
ted by the community, and is likely soon | Children’s Aid. In this great service there 
he closed for lack of funds to carry it on. | are in working order twe uty industrial day 
Surely words can speak no more strongly | schools and eleven night schools. The « m- 
in these facts must do to urge the women | igration agents transfer at present a yearly 
our country to awaken and come to the | average of 3800 children, besides adults, to 
rescue; their interest and their assistance | country homes. The Sick Children’s Fund 
needed in every department of public | blesses an average of 1700 sick little ones. 
work. | The Flower Mission does its own beautiful 
In the State of Rhode Island to-day we | service for hundreds more; the free reading- 
nd astonishing evidence, if this encourage- | rooms reach 500; and the Children’s Coun- 
ent were necessary, of the administrative | try Home brings a week of country air and 
ity of women. Nearly $60,000 were ex- | good fare to some 2200 destitute little ones. 
nuded by them in the city of Providence | Nor have we mentioned the Newsboys’ 
ie during 1274 through the various or- | Lodging-House, with room for 500 boys 
ranizations of that city. | nightly ; the Girls’ Lodging-House, with an 
We will not rehearse here, as a plea for | average of thirty-tive girls nightly; and two 


men’s work, the story of poor neglected | other boys’ lodging-houses, with an average 
Margaret, “the mother of criminals.” The | of fifty or sixty sleepers; besides the Riv- 
tale is only too true, and may be found sue- | ington Street lodging-house, where over 100 
cinetly given in Miss Schuyler’s excellent | boys rest every night, and where every 
eport. “ What we have to do,” said Charles | day the industrial schools are crowded with 
Kingsley, ‘is to ennoble and purify the wom-| children. “A most valuable assistance to 
anhood of these poor women, and approach | the carrying forward of this labor has been 
themas our sisters.” Dr.Channing described | the devotion of seventy volunteer teachers. 





‘associated action as one of the most dis- | These ladies produce results of which they 
tinguishing characteristics of our century,| have no adequate idea themselves, Our 
nd one of the most powerful of future | great want is more volunteer workers.” 
agencies in the world.” | The report of the Chief of Police, George 
The labors of Mr. Charles Loring Brace | W. Matsell, in the year 1852, first persuaded 
during the last twenty-five years among | Mr. Brace to throw all his energies into an 
the street children in the city of New York | endeavor to benefit the street children of 
have produced such unusual results that the | the city. His time was much occupied then 
story of this success should be handed from |in behalf of the adult prisoners at Black- 
mouth to mouth. The name of the Chil-| well’s Island; but what soon “struck all en- 
dren’s Aid Association is already familiar | gaged in those labors was the immense num- 
to the readers of this Magazine; but, like a} ber of girls and boys floating and drifting 
noble oak in the full strength of its years, | about our streets, with hardly any assign- 
e need from season to season to make a able home or occupation, who continually 
survey of its growth, and rest in the shad- | swelled the multitude of criminals, prosti- 
ow of its great branches. “Those who have | tutes, and vagrants.” The impression of 
much to do with alms-giving,” writes Mr.| the great necessity of some organization to 
Brace, “and plans of human improvement, | stay this evil daily deepened in the minds 
soon see how superficial and comparatively | of thoughful persons, and the first attempt 
useless allassistance or organizationis which | for benefiting the young “roughs” of New 
does not touch habits of life and the inner | York took the form of boys’ meetings, where 
forces which form character. The poor help- | Mr. Brace and other gentlemen attempted 
edeach year become poorer in force and in- | to address them. The effect of speech-mak- 
dependence. Education is a better prevent- | ing on this new audience was frequently 
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any thing but gratifying to the speaker. | 
“Gas! gas!” the boys would cry out some- | 
times at the close of a pious sentence, and | 
their replies to questions were often too | 
ludicrous for either audience or speaker to | 


resist. 


These meetings proved to be only feelers 
in the right direction. In the following 
year was established the “Children’s Aid | 
Society of New York,” which from a small | 
beginning, with an obscure office, where Mr. 
Brace might be found, assisted by a single 
lad as oftice-boy, has grown into the efficient 
working agency we have above described. 

“Most touching of all,” writes Mr. Brace, 
“was the crowd of wandering little ones 
who immediately found their way to the 
office: ragged young girls who had nowhere | 
to lay their heads; children driven from 
drunkards’ homes; orphans who slept where 
they could find a box or a stairway; boys 
cast out by step-mothers or step-fathers ; 
newsboys, whose incessant answer to our 
question, ‘Where do you live? rung in our 
ears, ‘Don’t live nowhere” until, Mr. Brace 
goes on to say, he felt so overwhelmed by the 
great need of help for these children that 


he should have utterly broken down if the | 


public had not responded to his appeals. 
Soon the first workshop was opened for 


making shoes, and by-and-by came the first | 


industrial school for girls. Nor were the 
boys’ meetings at any time given up. On 
the contrary, boys learn so soon whom they 
may trust and where their real friends are, 
that they never fail to go to Mr. Brace’s 
meetings. 

The first circular is touching from its 
quiet statement of the awful pit of wretch- 
edness and ignorance into which the writer 
had stepped, as it were, alone, and from 
whence he called out to “all who believe 
that crime is best averted by sowing good 
influences in childhood, all who are friends 
of the helpless, to aid us in our enterprise.” 
Every worst lane and alley of this city, with 
its filth and wretchedness, became as famil- 
iar to Mr. Brace’s feet “as the lanes of a 
country homestead to its owner.” Among 
thieves, rag-pickers, and “fever nests” he 
fearlessly took his way in order to beckon 
thence the children before it should prove 
too late. He soon discovered the need was 
not for workshops artificially created, but 
for training the children of the streets, if 


possible, “into habits of industry, self-con- | 


trol, and neatness, and to give them the ru- 
diments of moral and mental education.” 
One of the most interesting sights in this 
vast metropolis to-day, with its varied in- 
terests and amusements, is a lodging-house 
for homeless boys. It was the privilege of 
the writer of this paper to accompany Mr. 
srace, one of the coldest days of Febru- 
ary, on a visit to the Rivington Street school 
and lodging-house. As our conductor rang 


| neighborhood, but with a home-like 


the street bell, we observed the house to Ip 
rather small in front, like many of the ola. 
fashioned buildings still standing in ¢} 
about it unusual in a boys’ lodging-house 
As the door opened we stepped at ones 
into a school-room, with desks for many ]jt. 
tle scholars, where a vigorous sweeping Was 
going forward after the departure of { 
children; but in the room above there wey, 
over sixty little ones assembled learning ty 
sing. They were all “street” children, eyj. 
dently too poor, if they were not too young 
for the public schools; but the ease wit) 
which they mastered the idea of the teach. 
er, Who was instructing them after a ney 
method, gave encouragement for their fy 
ture. Several young women whose lives 
are devoted to this work sat about the roon 
watching the new music lesson. They had 
been themselves teaching all the morning, 
but their interest in the experiment brought 
them there after their own work was done. 
This school is too large for strietly Kinder- 
garten teaching; but the “object system,” 
the young teachers told us, was the on 
adopted hy them, the alphabet being tanght 
| after the ingenious invention of Dr. Leig)), 
| They longed to hear about the Kindergarte: 
schools for the poor which had been estab- 
| lished in Boston. We were able to tell ther 
something of their success and the plans o1 
which they were conducted. They soon 
clustered around the desk where we sat as 
eagerly as if we were to tell them an Ara- 
bian tale; and when the little history was 
ended they looked to Mr. Brace, and said, 
beseechingly, “Can’t we have Kindergarten 
schools for the poor here?” Ah! what a joy 
it would be to take some of the money now 
wasted in the support of lazy adult paupers, 
in and out of poor-honses, to educate these 
children into independence! Money is need- 
ed every where to save the children. The first 
Boston Kindergarten for these Arabs of the 
street was actually kept for three months by 
a young lady voluntarily until a little mon- 
ey could be raised to pay a teacher prepared 
totake the place. We give shoes to a bare- 
| foot Irishwoman, who sells them at the next 
pot-house, while her children grow up un- 
cared for to infest our streets with crime 
and wretchedness. The money those shoes 
cost would keep the school one day. When 
shall we all learn that giving money will 
not lift from our shoulders the burden of 
pauperism? He who gives a dollar to the 
poor without going to see how that dollar 
is to be spent is doing himself as well as 
the community a positive wrong. If the 
giver can not be also a visitor, let him put 
his money into the hands of those experi- 
enced in the science of dealing with the 
poor, and let him abstain from the happi- 
ness of a Celtic blessing until he can earn 
one too deep for words. 
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A GLIMPSE AT SOME OF OUR CHARITIES. 


have 


we wandered from the 


school-room, where the 


But 
Rivington Street 
ildren sit facing a glass door leading into 
This branch of the Flower 
sion is one of the most helpful and de- 
ehtful to the poor. A kind friend, know- 

Mr. Calder’s love for flowers and his 


away 


ch 
, conservatory. 


enecess in taking care of them, gave this 
The plants are 
tributed as prizes when in bloom; when 


couservatory to the school, 
ey are out of season they are returned to 
nto be revived. The care bestowed upon 
them both by the children and their parents 
their poor homes, and the astonishing sue- 





hey have with them in spite of insuffi- 

cient air and light, are often surprising as 
Las touching. 

ie floor above the school and the con- 

rvatory we found the small white beds, 

tier above another, where the street boy 8 


have never had one case of illness among 


Ont 


iy come in and find shelter at night. 
the thousands of boys we have sheltered in 
said Mr. Brace. “The 
vs sometimes come in with shocking colds 
from exposure, but there has never been a 


ir lodging-houses,” 


vle instance where medical care has been 
} 


required. This is one contingency we are 
ared.” 
Nor are these wanderers encouraged to 


wk upon these lodging-houses as homes. 
rom the first moment their names are reg- 
stered they are taught to consider the 
friends who care for them simply as helpers 
to some better plan of life. Every induce- 
ment is extended to those houseless and 
go West.” Every month 

many are sent forward to their homes; but, 
! work 


homeless ones to “ 
las! even this excellent is less efti- 
cient than it might be, from lack of means. 

When the idea first occurred to Mr. Brace 
of providing shelter for these boys, he said 
they seemed to him like what the police call- 
ed them, “street rats,” who gnawed at the 
foundations of society, and scampered away 
when light was brought near to them. “In 
those days he would frequently see ten ora 
dozen of them piled together, to keep one 
another warm, under the stairs of the print- 


ing-oftices. Two little boys slept one win- 


the lads as independent little dealers, and 
give them nothing without payment, but 
at the same time to offer them much more 
for their money than they could get any 
where else These little subjects regard- 
ed the first arrangements with some suspi- 
cion and much contempt. To tind a good 
hed offered them for six cents, with a bath 
thrown in, and a supper for four cents, was 
a hard fact which they could rest upon 
and understand; but the motive was evi- 
dently ‘ gaseous,’ 
it, that was clear. 


There was ‘no money in 
The superintendent was 
probably ‘a street preacher, and this idea 


| the 
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was a trap to get them into Sunday-schools, 
and so prepare them for the House of Ref- 
uge. Still they might have a lark there, 
and it could be no worse than ‘bumming,’ 
i.e, Sleeping out. They laid their plans for 
a general scrimmage in the school-room first, 
cutting off the gas, and then a row in the 
bedroom. 

“ The superintendent, however, in a bland 
and benevolent way, nipped their plans in 
the bud. The gas-pipes were guarded; the 
rough ringleaders were politely dismissed 
to the lower door, where an ofiicer looked 
after their welfare; and when the first boots 
began to tly from a little fellow’s bed, he 
found himself suddenly snaked out 
gentle but muscular hand, and left 
cold to shiver over his folly. 


by a 
in the 
The others 
began to feel that a mysterious authority 
Was getting even with them, aud thought it 
better to nestle in their warm beds. 

“Little sleeping, however, was _ there 
among them that night; but ejaculations 
sounded out, such as, ‘I say, Jim, this is 
rayther better ’an bummin’, eh?’ 


% My eye 3, 
what soft beds these is! 

“This first night’s suecess established the 
popularity of the lodging-house with the 
hew sboy Ss. 

“One morning the superintendent said to 
them, ‘Boys, there was a gentleman here 
this morning who wanted a boy in an oflice 
ollars a Wee ik 


let 


at three d 
see My 


Sir!’ 


eyes! me go, Sir!’ and ‘ Me, 

“*But he wanted a boy who could wriie a 
good hand.’ 

‘“ Their countenanees fell. 

“* Well, now, suppose we have a night 
school, and learn to write. What do you 
say, boys? 

** Acreed, Sir,’ 

“ And so arose our evening school.” 

Think of a net-work of such schools and 
such plans working for the good of the poor 
of New York—working in the lowest quar- 
ters, far away out of sight of the walks of 
ladies and gentlemen who have never seen 


inside of a tenement-house or looked 


upon aragged woman in the streets to know 
ter in the iron tube of the bridge at Harlem. | 
“The first thing to be aimed at was to treat | 


her as their sister! And then think what 
such a city might become without these 
schools! 

There is a feeling of sad surprise, after 
reading of these beautiful and loving acts 
for others, when we come to visit the schools, 
in finding how many plans might be en- 
larged, how many more people might be 
snatched from destruction, if there were only 


more helpers and more money. The sacri- 


| fices made by the few are, indeed, Christ- 


| like; 


but we long to see their work extend- 


| ed, and the purposes, which not a few noble 


men and women have died to achieve, taken 
up sacredly into the heart of the community. 
Let no one long in vain for employment 
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in benevolent work in the city of New York. | gathering in from shocking barracks ¢} 


Mr. Brace will show where to go and how to 
work, if the true spirit of self-sacrifice is real- | 
ly there. He writes: “Of all simple, practi- 
cal measures to save from vice the girls of 
the honest poor, nothing has ever been equal 
to the industrial school.” The number of 
vagrant children in New York is perfectly 
enormous. The estimate of late years is over 
30,000. Of these many are ashamed to go 
to the publie schools for lack of proper 
clothing, or because they assist their par- 
ents, and therefore must be irregular in at- | 
tendance. Miss Carpenter, in writing of 
the need of industrial schools in England, 
says: “To speak of that portion of the pop- 
ulation as simply being untouched by the 
education afforded by the British and Na- 
tional schools would not give an adequate 
idea of their position.” Before the ragged 
schools were introduced, the first evidence 
of human sympathy was felt within the jail. 
She certifies that notwithstanding all the 
provisions made by the government and by 
private individuals interested for the chil- 
dren, a large residuum has always remained 
unreached by any educational institutions. 
In Philadelphia 20,000 children are found 
who do not go to any school. Some method 
should he discovered to reach these chil- | 
dren. Thus far industrial day schools where 
children are fed, not clothed, have been 
found the most efficient means of rescue. 
In Massachusetts 25,000 children are grow- 
ing up in ignorance; and, according to the 
census Of 1570, taking all our States togeth- 
er, an army of 5,658,144 children are among 
us incapable of either reading or writing. 
“In view of this prodigious mass of illiter- 
acy,” says a writer in the Allantic Monthly, 
‘in a country of universal suffrage, the 
question of compulsory education deserves 
the serious consideration of every citizen 
and statesman.” We hope that action on 
this subject is soon to supersede some of the 
industrial schools. We trust our Governors 
will see that parents will not forego the | 
money their children bring in, unless forced | 
to do so at first by compulsion. Happily we | 
learn from the experience of Prussia that | 
the prophecy of Fichte is true, who said: 
“The first generation will be the only one | 
upon whom it will be necessary to use con- 
straint.” Inthe mean time industrial schools | 
are the only bulwarks against the tide of ig- 
norance. Indeed, we believe there must al- | 
ways be a certain number of adults as well as | 
children in every large city who should be | 
gathered from the ditches and helped for- | 
ward in this way. For the sake of some | 
reader whose eye may pause upon this page | 
in the hope of finding a vocation, it would be | 
} 
| 


| 


a pleasure to quote Mr. Brace’s story of going | 
from house to house in wretched parts of 


Gothie roof, with a number for a name, an 
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tenement-houses, some of which were aj, 
to contain 1500 people, the wild and race 
little girls flitting about the lanes andalleys: 
but space will not allow more than a sucees. 
tion of this work here. The speedy char 
which comes over these wild creatures w) 
brought under refining influences is rx 

most encouraging. They often try so ] 
to be worthy of the loving care which 1 

a delicate woman has bestowed upon the 
that a tender relation grows up between t] 
two which is never shaken or destroy 
Protestants labor under peculiar diffi 
ties in coming into connection with 

adult poor of our cities, and the growth 
schools, either Kindergarten or industr 
is much retarded by this opposition. They 
win their way in time, however, because not 
only are benefits obtained through ther 
which the priest and Sister can not give, 
but also the love ofhumanity which prompts 
such works is a divine power which noth- 





ing can resist. 

Emigration proves to be the best ren 
dy for juvenile pauperism. It is the influ. 
ence of homes against that of institutions 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold says, in an admirab] 
paper upon “ Relief of the Poor in Paris: 
“The cherishing of home influence as the 
best with which poor children can be sm 
rounded is the main feature of all Paris 


charities that deal with the young; and I 


can not help thinking that vast good would 
be accomplished if a few among our Lor 
don philanthropists would establish an or 
phan society that should possess not one 
brick in the way of asylum, but that should 
create a thousand new homes over the coun 
try for a thousand of the little Arabs of our 
streets. It is a question of drill under : 


free labor in the fields.” Volumes might be 


written on this subject full of truth and 


eloquence, yet words are but vanity cor 
pared with the facts of the last twenty-five 
years’ experience of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. “ The demand for labor on onr West- 
ern lands,” writes Mr. Brace, “is beyond any 
present supply. Moreover, the cultivators 
of the soil are in America our most solid 
and intelligent class. From the nature of 
their circumstances, their laborers or ‘ help’ 
must be members of their families, and share 


in their social tone. It is accordingly of 


the utmost importance to them to train up 


| children who shall aid in their work and be 


associates of their own children.” 

In a few years by the means of this 
society 44,378 children were taken ont of 
the streets of New York and placed in 
Western homes. Mr. Fry, the Superintend- 
ent of Emigration, gives a delightful ac- 
count of the condition of the children whom 


New York, through Cherry, Water, Dover, | he visits after they have been placed in fam- 


Roosevelt streets, and the neighboring lanes, 


ilies. He writes: “It seems such a hopeless 


bigotr 
from I 
AS 


prancl 





i: to convey to others the happiness and | 
ntentment I witness in my rounds of vis- | 


that I always commence my annual 
ort with a degree of hesitation. 


totion 
sare 


ets are robbed of so much beauty, and 


m so tame and uninteresting, that I do} 


recognize in them the living, glorious 
re I had intended to portray.” 
Strange as it may seem to those who have 
considered this subject of emigration, 
ed 
h. who believe in institutions, and from 
from ignorance 
, endeavor to prevent their children 
from receiving education and advancement. 
A singular attack was made upon this 


e poor, who, either 


rotry 


h of the work last year from a new | 
At a recent National Prison Con- | 


which met in New York, two or three 
f the Western members took occasion to 
ert that the homeless children sent out 


to the West by the society were “erowding | 


Western prisons and reformatories,” one 
] 


dy saying that “their prisons and houses | 
were half full of these children.” | 


fuge 
ie only reply the society could make at 
ie time was that this did not correspond 
th their information, and that the num- 
ber of “failures” under their plan was less, 
proportionally, than under any other for ju- 
lille reform. But 


} 


mine the prisons, houses of refuge, and re- | 
formatories of the three States especially | 
Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana. | 


ndicated 
It appeared that in Michigan and Illinois, 
they had sent over 10,000 children, 
ta single boy or girl from this society could 
be found in all their prisons and reformato- 
ries. In Indiana, among some 6000, one girl 
was found in a reformatory, and four boys, 
the latter only sentenced for vagrancy, and 
it considered very bad boys. Several of 
the Western members afterward wrote say- 
ng that they had founded their arguments 
on incorrect information. 
“Were our movement 
scope,” writes Mr. Brace, 
the place of every orphan asylum and alms- 
house for pauper children in and around 
vew York, and thus save the public hun- 


wl) . 
nere 


allowed its full 


\ 


dreds of thousands of dollars, and immense- | 


ly benefit the children.” 

In spite of the efforts of the Children’s 
Aid Society and the assistance of the State 
Board of Charities, combined with the ear- 
nest co-operation of the State Charities Aid 


Association, there are yet sixteen thousand | 


children of tender age in the public insti- 
tutions of New York State. 


be near when able-bodied children shall no 


longer be shut up in poor-houses, while such | 


an unlimited demand is ever open for them 
from country homes! 


Indeed, it is one essential in the plan of 
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is still opposition to it, both from the 


or | 


in order to establish | 
s fact beyond dispute, the Western agent, | 
Mr. Fry, was dispatched to thoroughly ex- | 


} 
“we could take | 


May the time | 
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the Children’s Aid Society that the lodging- 
houses are not to be considered as a home. 
Every vagrant child is to be transferred as 
soon as possible to some place where he 
shall support himself and be a burden to 
It should be understood that this 
work of emigration is wholly sustained by 


no one, 
private subscriptions, and its eflicacy is not 
infrequently lessened from lack of funds. 

The Girls’ Lodging-House would seem to 
come more properly into the former divis- 
ion of this paper, except for the reason that 
we must remember to branch of 
the Children’s Aid Society, and established 
for unformed vagrant girls under the age 
of eighteen years. 


“It is no exaggeration to say,” 


it be a 


Mr. Brace 
writes, “that this instrument of charity and 
reform has cost us more trouble than all our 
enterprises together.” It seemed impossi- 
ble to classify the girls. Women of most 
abandoned character crowded to the refuge 
turned away, cried 
this would-be charity. At length, howev- 
er, under the care of Mrs. Hurley, who has 
proved herself one of the most indefatigable 
land devoted women, loving and 
is faithful, a quiet 
more difficult and less consolit 
than almost 


’ 


and when out against 


wise as she 
work is daily performed, 
¢ to the doer 
The 
ong enough to make it 
possible to watch any growth or develop- 
ment. 


any other we can name. 
girls seldom remain | 


Situations are found for a large num- 
ber, 762 being placed in families as domestics, 
and 188 found employment as operators of 
sewing-machines during a single year. 

A sewing-machine school has been estab- 
| lished in connection with the lodging-house, 
neh has been start- 
We 

should be glad to give extracts from Mrs. 
| Hurley’s report of this lodging-house if we 
had space, that her labors might be more 
| fully understood. Patrons” for the dress- 
making rooms are always in demand. 
| It must often be 
| tion, as Mr. Brace has said in one of his re- 
| ports, “to remember that these long-contin- 
ued labors for the poor and friendless have 
| been made in behalf of the children, and are 
therefore full of hope a 

In conclusion, we reiterate the assurance 
of the evil done the 
| charities. In so far as old organizations can 
| be revivified and enlarged, the community 
| is saved the expense of new institutions. 
|Our cities are full of multiplied charities 
| languishing for lack of funds to carry them 


j}and a dress-making bra 
ed, which employs several apprentices. 


an incredible satisfae- 


nd promise.” 


in multiplication of 


on properly, full, also, of persons who give 
| freely upon individual application, in spite 
of the warnings of the more experienced. 
| But human nature will not change alto- 
gether, even though benevolently disposed. 
| There are a few who are capable of silent, 
| unrecognized, loving, and continued labors 
|for the unfortunate, but the larger number 
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must always be stimulated by the recogni- | 


tion of the world, or stimulate themselves by 
new plans. In the words of Jeanie Deans, 
“Tt isua when we sleep soft and wake mer- 
rily oursels that we think on other people’s 


sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light with- | 


in us then, and we are for righting our ain 
wrongs and fighting our ain battles. But 


when the hour of trouble comes to the mind | 
or to the body, and when the hour of death 


comes, that comes to high and low, then it 
isna What we hae dune for oursels, but what 
we hae dune for others, that we think on 
maist pleasantly.” If the joyous would see 


their joy endure, “let them think on these | 


things.” 


SQUIRE PAINE’S CONVERSION. 
— PAINE was a_ hard - headed, 
LO “ hard-fe’tured” Yankee boy, who grew 
up in the old homestead without brothers 
or sisters. 

Had any of those means of grace shared 
his joys and sorrows, perhaps his nature 
would have been modified; but he was sole 
heir of the few rugged acres, scant pastur- 
age for the old red cow, and the bit of 
“medder land” that reluctantly gave corn 
and rye and potatoes enough for the house- 
hold, and barely hay suflicient to winter 
the cow and the venerable horse that be- 
longed to old Dibble Paine, Samuel's father. 
Now in such a case it is slave or starve in 
New England. Hard work is the initial les- 
son. Samuel’s youth of labor began early. 
At three years old, in brief garments of yel- 
low flannel, and a flaxen thatch of hair for 
lead-covering, he toddled in and out of the 
kitchen with chips in a basket; he fed the 
chickens, he rode in the hay wagon, and was, 
moreover, ruled already with a rod of iron, 
or rather a stout shingle, which hung, ready 
to hand, by the chimney-piece. At seven, 
the Assembly’s Catechism was drilled into 
him, and he trudged daily a mile and back 
to the red school-house, doing “ chores” at 
every odd interval; getting up by daylight 
in summer, and long before in winter, to 
fetch and carry for the poor pale woman 
who was wife and mother in that meagre 
household; going to meeting Sundays as 
faithfully as Parson Wires himself; and in 
the course of years growing up to be a good- 
ly youth, saving, industrious, correct; per- 
fectly self-satistied, and conscious of his own 
merits and other people’s demerits. 

But the course of years takes as well as 
gives. When Samuel was twenty he was 
fatherless and motherless. The old farm 
was let on shares, and behind the counter 
of a country store in Bassett he dealt out, 
With strict justice—to his employer !—scant 
yards of calico, even measures of grass seed, 
small pounds of groceries, weakly rum, sug- 
ar not too sweet, and many other necessities 
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of life in the same proportion. Old Si Jor 
never had so thrifty a clerk, never mad 
much money in the same time, and ye, 
|} had so few loungers about. In dune ti; 
| Samuel experienced religion—or said he d 
was duly examined, glibly reeled off hijs j 
| ward exercises to the admiring deacons 

| at the proper season was propounded ; 
admitted to the church in Bassett. Hi 
always been a strictly moral young mn, 
| and a sober one——not in the sense of temper. 
ance, but sober in habit and manner. 
Samuel Paine never indulged in thi 

; youthful gayeties that so many boys rej 
in. He did not waste his hard-earned sy 
stance in riotous picnics, husking fro] 

| boat rides, or sleighing parties; he ney 

| used tobacco in any form, never drank \ 
der, or “waited” on any girl in Bassett 
though there was the usual feminine sy 
| plus of a New England village in this on 
}In the evening he read law diligently 
Squire Larkin’s office, because he thong! 
it might be useful to him hereafter. He sat 
in the singers’ seat in the meeting-hous 
|his straight long face, cold gray eyes, sleek 
light hair, and immaculate linen looking 

| spectable enough for a whole congregati: 
He had a class in Sunday-school—a elass o} 
big girls, all of whom hated him thorong] 
ly, but never dared own it. Armed wit! 
Barnes’s Notes and Cruden’s Concordance, } 
did his duty to his class in explaining a 
expounding the doctrine of the lesson; b 
while he impressed the letter on their minds, 
the sweet and living spirit never lit his co 
eye or warmed his accurate speech. What- 
ever else those young girls learned of Sam- 
uel Paine, they never learned to love tli 
Lord or His words, for he knew not how to 
teach them. His soul had never yet foun 
its level, had never had the lesson that comes 
to us all some time in our lives, whether wi 
accept it or not, and he went on in his own 
narrow way without let or hinderance. 

Before Samuel was twenty-five, Si Jones 
retired from business in Bassett, being per- 
suaded by his wife to remove into Vermont, 
where her friends lived. He had made a 
good deal of money, and being childless and 
well under his wife’s thumb, she had induced 
him to sell out and go back to her old home. 
Now came the time Samuel Paine had long 
looked for. He had saved, spared, pinched, 
to this end. He bought out the store and 
the small frame house that contained it—a 
house with two rooms up stairs and a kitch- 
en in the little wing. Part of the money 
he paid down in cash; part borrowed on a 
mortgage; the rest he was forced to give 
notes for. 

“Well,” said ’Bijah Jones, a far-off cous- 
in of Si’s, and the village loafer and joker, 
“ oeuess folks ’ll hev to keep their eyes pee!- 
ed now. I tell ye, Samwell Paine beats the 
i Dutch to drive a bargain. Ye won't know 


| 








wher 
sell § 
when 


want 
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here ye be, fust ye know any thing; he’ll 
| ye ‘a pair o’ store pants in five minnits 
hen ye don’t want ’em no more’n a toad 
nts a pocket.” 

‘ Dew tell!” sputtered old Grandsir Baker, 


» had just come over from the town- | 


se with a hank of yarn to trade off for 
some “Well! well! well! 
ever. he can’t sell me nothin’, cos I hain’t 
no money: ye can’t get blood outen a 
He! he! he!” 
“Blessed be nothin’ !” dryly put in ’Bijah. 
And all this while Samuel was announcing 
his prineiples in the store to a knot of farm- 
ers and village worthies come in for their 
weekly supplies for the first time since 8. 
ne’s name had been seen above the door. 
‘Yes, Sir! yes, Sir! I’ve cleaned up con- 
erble; Lhope to clear up more. I’xpect 
nduct this business on a line, gentlemen 


molasses. 


stul ,nohow. 


i straight line, so to speak, seemin’ly, as 
There ain’t no rewl better for all 
os than the golden rewl; that contains 
the sperrit and principle of the hull thing. 
Do’s you'd like ter be done by; 
ee in short partikelar metre.” 
A dry rattling langh emphasized this con- 
lusion, and a sort of unwilling “Haw! 
haw!” chorused it from the audience. 


h Jones had drawn near enough to the 


t ‘Te 
ere. 


ypen door to hear part of the sentence, and | 


rrinned widely. 

“Come along, grandsir,” shouted le to the 
hobbling old fellow from the poor-house. 
“Strike while th’ iron’s hot. He’s talking 


Scripter with all fury; naow’s your time to 


swap that air yarn. Bet you'll git a hull 


cask 0’ ‘lasses !” 

Grandsir Baker did not quicken his halt- 
ing pace for this advice, and it is not on 
record that he got any more molasses than 
he expected to; but when he got back to 


the poor-house he told Mrs. Wells that mo- | 


lasses had riz and yarn hadn’t; Samwell 
Paine told him so. 

A village store—the store—is not a mat- 
ter of hazard, but a vital necessity. There 
is no competition to be dreaded in a place 
like Bassett. Nobody else had capital or ex- 


perience to set up an opposition shop ; there | 


was no better place to trade within twenty 
miles, and it was by the very doors of Bas- 
sett people; if they did not quite like the 
way things were conducted, they must still 
abide by it, for there was no help. And in 
many things the business was mightily im- 
proved since Si Jones’s time: the shop itself 
was clean and orderly ; cod-fish did not lurk 
in a dusty corner behind patent ploughs, and 
tea leaves did not fall into the open flour 


barrel; if sand was suspected in the sugar, | 


there were certainly no chips of tobacco in 

its grainy mass; and calico and candy did 

not live on the same shelf, or raisins, bar 

soap, and blacking occupy a drawer togeth- 

er; the floor was swept, washed, and sand- 
Vou, LVI —No., 334.—39 


Hows’- | 


that’s my | 


'Bi- | 


ed, the counters scoured off, the cobwebs 
banished, the steps repaired, the windows 
kept bright and clear, the scales shining. 
| If S. Paine’s clerk had hard work for a lad 
of eighteen, his employer could quote Script- 
ure with tremendous flueney and 
when the boy’s old mother remonstrated. 

“Well, Miss Bliss, I don’t John 
has to work. So d It 
good for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth, Scripter says. There ain’t noth- 
in’ better for no man than work. ‘ By the 
sweat o’ thy brow,’ ye kno The sperrit 
ai’ principle of the golden rewl is my sper- 
rit an’ principle: 
Yes, yes; ef I was a boy agin, ’'d want ter 
be fetched up jest as I was fetched up 
hard work an’ poor livin” That rouses the 
grit, I tell ye. I’m a-doin’ by John jest as 
by, it. It’s 

fur his best int’rest, soul aw’ body.” With 
which chopped straw poor Mrs. Bliss’s moth- 
erly heart was forced to content itself, for 
| there was no other refreshment. 

Perhaps in this application of the “ gold- 
en rewl” Samuel Paine forgot how his child- 
ish flesh had wept and cringed under the 
hardships of his early life ; how his childish 
soul had flamed with rage under the torture 
}and insult of the unjustly applied shingle, 
and the constant watching of stern and pit- 
He may not have remembered 
how his growing bones ached under heavy 


fitness 


deny 


do I; is 


w. 
do’s you’d be done by. 


—OlL 


I was done so don’t ye resent 


| iless eyes. 


burdens, and his spare flesh craved enough 
even of such diet as pork, cabbage, and rye 
bread to allay the pangs of childish hunger 
and the demands of daily growth. But if 
| he did not, is that excuse? Is not the com- 
| mand explicit to “remember all the way the 
Lord thy God led thee ;” and is forgetfulness 
without sin? 

But the man kept on in his respectable 
career, buying and selling—buying at the 
lowest rates and selling at the highest; 
faithful externally to all his duties; ever 
present in church, never late at his Sunday- 
school class, never missing a prayer-meet- 
ing; a zealous exhorter, “a master-hand at 
prayin’,” as Widow Bliss allowed; deeply 
interested in the work of missions, and a 
stated contributor to the Bible Society; but 
at home—no, it was no home—at his store, 
strict in every matter of business, merciless 
to his debtors, close and niggardly even to 
his best customers, harsh to his clerk, and 
greedy of every smallest profit. Nobody 
ever went to him for friendly offices; no- 
body asked him to be neighborly; no sub- 
scription list for a poor man with a broken 
leg or a burned-down barn ever crossed the 
door-sill of the store. When all other young 
men went to quiltings and sociables, he 
staid at the desk, amusing himself with his 
ledger, or a ponderous law-book borrowed 
from Squire Larkin. So he lived—or existed 
—till he was thirty years old; and one fine 
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day Squire Larkin died, and left behind him 
an only daughter, a goodly sum of money, 
and a vacant office of postmaster. Now 
was Samuel’s time again. He attended the 
funeral, and appeared to be deeply affected 
by the loss of an old acquaintance. He 
called on Miss Lucy as early as was proper, 
and made an offer for the Squire’s law-books. 
They were useless to Lucy now, and she 
had not thought of selling them; the near- 
est city was full thirty miles away, and she 
had not even a friend in its busy sphere; 
nobody in Bassett wanted law-books, so 
Samuel Paine bought them for a quarter of 
their value, and Lucy never found it out. 
His next step was to petition for the post- 
office; here again nobody interfered. It 
would be very convenient to all concerned 
that the post-oflice should be in the store: 
that was its natural and fit situation. When 
Squire Larkin took it into his hands, his old 
law oflice stood close by Si Jones’s place of 
business; but that tiny tenement had been 
burned this long time, and the mails carried 
to Mr. Larkin’s house and distributed in 
the south parlor, where also his books and 
his few clients found a place. Now if §S. 
Paine got the office, it would be “everlastin’ 
handy,” every body said; so every body sign- 
ed the petition, and Postmaster Paine was 
sworn in. 

Lucy Larkin was no longer young; she 
was twenty-eight at least—a gentle, faded, 
pretty woman, with mild blue eyes, and thin 
soft hair of dull brown, and soft trembling 
lips. She was not forcible or energetic; she 
pottered about the house a good deal, and 
had headaches, and went punctually to sew- 
ing circles. Her literary tastes were not 
violent; she was fond of Tupper and the 
Lady's Book, and every day she read a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and tried with all her sim- 
ple heart to be good. But she had not much 
vitality in body or soul; and after her fa- 
ther, who had always been her tender com- 
panion and guide, left her to herself, Lucy 
was dreadfully lonely. The squire left her 
money well tied up, but she had all the 
income, and the principal was also well in- 
vested. Here was another opening for 8 
Payne. 

“Tt really seems providential,” he said 
to himself, as he carefully sanded the last 
barrel of sugar, having first filled his own 
jar; for since he had taken the store he 
had lived in the two rooms above it, taken 
eare of his own wants himself, and hired 
Widow Bliss one day in the week to do his 
washing, ironing, and mending, all of which 
must be achieved within those twelve hours, 
or her dollar (according to agreement) was 
forfeited. “ Yes, it does seem to be a leadin’. 
She can’t sell that house; there ain’t no- 
body in Bassett wants to buy a house, an’ 
it’s real handy to the store. I can put Wid- 
der Bliss up stairs, an’ then John won’t lose 





no time a-comin’ an’ a-goin’ to his me; 
he’ll be real handy to his work, aw’ 
stop the rent out o’ his wages, so’s 
sure on’t. Guess I won’t move them Jaw. 
books yit. Things seems to be gittin’ inter 
shape somehow. I'll fetch round there to. 
morrow night if I’m spared, an’ visit wit} her 
a little.” And covering up the sugar care. 
fully, Samuel Paine took himself off to bed. 
Poor Lucy was lonely, and Mr. Paine made 
himself agreeable. He condoled with her 
in good set terms—quoted Scripture, ang 
threw in verses of Dr. Watts in an appr 
priate manner; blew his nose sonorously 
when Lucy cried a little, and thereby pro. 
duced in her innocent mind the impression 
that he was erying too. And after he had 
cheered her up a little with tender exhorta- 
tions not to give way too much to her fee]- 
ings, to remember that man was made to 
mourn, that every body must die some time 
or other, and that no doubt Squire Larkin 
(or rather “our dear departed friend”) ey- 
joyed the “hallelooyers” of heaven much 
better than his daughter’s society and keep- 
ing post-office, with other appropriate re- 
marks of the same kind, he bade her good- 
night, tenderly squeezing her hand as he left, 
and causing the poor little woman to feel dou- 
bly lonely, and to wish he would come back. 

Ah! why do we try to comfort those whom 
death has bereft? Why do we go over these 
vain conventionalisms which we know are 
futile? Can words like these bring back 
the smile, the voice, the touch, for which we 
hunger with maddening eagerness? Can it 
help us in our hopeless longing to know that 
others suffer the same vital anguish? that 
to die is the sure fate of all we love, sooner 
or later? or that we must submit to these 
solitudes and cryings and strong tears be- 
cause We can not help ourselves? No! ten 
thousand times no! There is but one con- 
solation of real virtue, and that is the closer 
clinging of the soul to Him who ean not 
die. The rings that clasped these broken 
supports must close on higher branches, 
even on the Tree of Life; and if human 
love takes us in its tender arms and silent- 
ly kisses away our tears, it may bring us 
still nearer to the Divine; for if we so love 
one another, shall not God, who made us, 
love us eternally and infinitely? But Lucy 
Larkin was one of the bending sort of wom- 
en who never break under any blow. She 
went her placid way about the world she 
knew, did all her tranquil duties, and pray- 
ed hard to be resigned. It made resigna- 
tion easier to have Mr. Paine come in once 
or twice a week; and when, after a decent 
interval, he proposed to fill the vacant place 
in her heart, the little smitten plant rose 
up meekly and accepted the pallid sun- 
shine with gentle surprise and content. She 
was so glad not to be lonely any more, and 
so astonished that such a smart, pious man 
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Samuel Paine should have thought to) come an’ deal with me, becoz—becoz—oh, 


make her an offer—‘“ she that wasn’t talent- o-h, o-h!” 


as 


ed, nor good-lookin’, nor real young.” | “Stop it, now, thunderin’ quick, Loocy! 
Unworldly little soul! her twenty thou- | I can’t stan’ here all day.” 
cand dollars were more to this “smart” man “O-h! she said she heerd a lot of talk 


in the beauty of Helen, the gifts of Sap-| against you, husband, an’ she thought I'd 
nho, or the divine sparkle and freshness of | ought to know it, so’s’t I could use my in- 
ideal girlhood; but she never guessed it.| fluence with you, an’ kinder persuade you 
So they were married just a year after her | to do different.” 


father’s death. Mrs. Bliss was installed into A grim smile twisted S. Paine’s stiff lips: 
the tenement over the store, and Squire Lar- | Luey’s influence with him, indeed! 

kin’s handsome old house being freshened! ‘“ Well, well,” said he, “go ahead; let’s 
ip with paint and set in thorough order, | hear what I’ve ben a-doin’.” 

though without any expense of new fur-| “O-h! oh dear! She said you sanded 


nishings, seemed to renew its youth. Per-| the sugar down to the store, an’ put water 
haps when Mrs. Paine learned to know her | into the sperrits, an’ asked folks two prices 
husband better, she did not experience all | for butter. Oh dear! I never was so beat in 
that superhuman bliss which poets and ro- | all my days.” 

mancers depict as the result of matrimony ; “H-m,” growled Mr. Paine. “Tl settle 
it then who does? Most of us learn to be | with her myself, Loocy.” 

ontent if we can rub along easily with our “Oh, you can’t; you can’t noways. She’s 
life partners, and cultivate a judicious blind- | gone off in the stage to York State to live. 
ess and deafness, in the wise spirit of good | She said she felt as though she must free 


old Bishop Ken’s well-known hymn: | her mind before she went, so she jest stepped 
“O that mine eyes might closed be | in. 
To what becomes me not to see; | “Darn her!” 


That deafness might possess mine ear | 


bs Luckily for Lucey, she was sobbing so hard 
To what becomes me not to hear! ; 


| she did not hear this expletive, which had 
Lucy was not consciously so wise as this; | all the force of a stronger oath, coming from 
mt she had the greatest respect for her hus- | those decorous lips, yet was not quite open 
band’s piety and smartness, and if she could | profanity. 
ot understand certain of his manners and “Look a-her®, Loocy,” Mr. Paine began. 
ustoms, she still thought a man could not | “Jest you shut your head about that scan- 
rr who made such long and fervent prayers | dalous old maid’s talk. Hain’t I told ye 
it family devotions, and who always had | time an’ agin that the sperrit an’ principle o’ 
the golden rule on his lips as a professed | the golden rewl was my sperrit an’ princi- 
rule of life. She was not naturally demon-| ple? What’s the harm ef I sell poor folks 
strative; few New England women are. If | butter a leetle mite cheaper’n I sell it to 
they were as afraid of being angry, or cross, | folks with means? An’ ef I put a pint o’ 
or peevish before people as they are of be- | water inter Bije Jones’s rum jug, I do’t out 0’ 
ing affectionate and tender, life would be | consideration for his fam’ly; he can’t afford 
mightily sweetened to many of us; but when | to buy clear sperrit. As for shoogar, it’s 
uur sour but sublime old Puritan fathers | sanded afore it comes to me, you better be- 
nade it a legal offense for a man to kiss his | lieve! Now don’t ye go a-tellin’ every body 
wife on Sunday, what wonder that their de- | all these lies; they grow, every time they’re 
scendants’ teeth should be set on edge ? | sot outin fresh ground. There ain’t nothin’ 
But if Mrs. Paine was not caressing and | so good for a fool’s talk nor a liar’s as a hull- 
affectionate in manner, Mr. Paine was still some lettin’ alone.” With which piece of ver- 
ess so; if he had any heart beside the mus- | bal wisdom Samuel Paine went his way, and 
cular organ of that name, he had it yet to | Lucy subsided to her customary and domes- 
discover; certainly Lucy had not awakened | tic meekness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it any more than his last investment in gro- But the current of their lives was might- 
ceries. Things went on very calmly with | ily disturbed some months after this conver- 
the pair for a year or two; the only disturb- | sation by the advent into the quiet house- 
ance being a sudden and unreasonable cry- | hold of a big obstreperous baby. Lucy was 
ing fit of Lucy’s, in which Mr. Paine de-| blessed for once in her life to the very over- 
tected her, coming home on an errand quite | flowing of her torpid heart. Mr. Paine 


unexpectedly. would have been better pleased with a boy, 
“T ca-ca-can’t help it!” she sobbed, hys-| to take the store and the post-office after 
terically, when he sternly demanded, him; but still he was pleased. An odd stir 


“What on airth’s the matter with ye, | of feeling astonished him when he saw the 
Loocy? Stop, now, right off—stop, I tell ye, | helpless little creature, and with natural 
an’ speak up.” forecast he reflected that there might be a 

“Oh, o-h, o-h, husband! Miss Nancy Tut-| boy yet, and so forgave her for being only 
tle’s ben here; she’s ben a-talkin’ awful.|a girl. However, when years slipped by 
She said she considered ’twas her dooty to} and no boy came, the sturdy, bright, merry 
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little girl made her way boldly into her fa- 
ther’s good graces, and almost reconciled 
him to hersex. Miss Louise ruled her moth- 
* of course—that was in the nature of 
lings; but all the village looked on in 
wonder to see the mastery she achieved over 
Samuel Paine, or, as he was now called— 
partly because of the legal information he 
had aequired, and on a pinch dispensed, 


I 
+} 
Ui 


from his father-in-law’s library, and partly | 


because he had well stepped into that gen- 

tleman’s shoes otherwise—Squire Paine. 
Louise was an unaccountable offshoot 

from the parental tree, certainly. Her viv- 


more at variance with the aspects of her fa- 


Neither of them tried to govern her, after a 
few futile attempts. 


any need of it. To her the child was per- 


fect—a gift of God, held in fear and trem- | 


bling lest He should recall it from mortal 
idolatry, but being such a gift, to be enter- 
tained as an angel. 
held any such nonsensical idea as this; but 
if he undertook to scold or reprove made- 
moiselle, she instantly sprang into his arms, 
wound her fat hands in his coat collar, and 
snuggled her curly head against his lips with 
a laugh like a bobolink’s, arfd, utterly rout- 
ed, the squire would lift her to his shoul- 
ler and march her off to the store, to range 
among raisin boxes, sugar barrels, and can- 


| last declined into her grave ; 
| late spring snow-drift melts into the bro 
| grasses. 


| teach for her living. 


home. 
| parture takes the sunshine of our days, ¢] 
| salt of our food, the flavor of our pleasures, 
id complexion, waving dark hair, brilliant | 
brown eyes, and well-made figure were not 
| always bleeding, smarting, burning into on 
ther and mother than her merry, honest, and | 
fearless nature was with their dispositions. | 


Her mother did not see | 


Squire Paine never} 


| 


as gently as a 
wh 
Louise was tifteen now, and knew 
no more about housekeeping than a deer jy 
the forest, though successive seasons at the 
academy had given her a fair education for 
a country girl who did not need or intend ; 


to 


> 


She mourned for her 
dear patient little mother far more than sho 
missed her, for Lucy was too inert, too « har- 
acterless, to leave a wide vacaney in her 
There are some people whose d 


yea, the breath of our lives, away with them: 
whose loss is a wound never to be healed. 


very souls, till time shall be no more. And 
there are others whose death, after the first 
natural burst of feeling, fails to impress it 
self deeply even on their nearest and dear- 
est; the selfish, the exacting, the tasteless 
timid natures that were scarce more thay 
vegetable in their humanity—these a 
lightly mourned; and of these last 
Lucy Paine. 

It became necessary, it is true, to put a 
housekeeper in her place, for the “hired 
girl”? whom Squire Paine had unwillingly 
consented to install in the kitchen when his 
wife’s strength began to fail could not |x 
trusted to manage the household; so M: 
Paine bethought himself of a second cousin 
living in a small village up the country, ot 
whom he had now and then heard incident- 


ly jars to her heart’s content, feeling all | ally, and happened to know was still nnmar- 


the while half ashamed of the unwonted 


captive, bound to the chariot of this small 

conqueror, Who was gracious enough not to 
triumph only because she conquered uncon- 
ciously. 

So matters went on year after year. In 
spite of sweets and spoiling, Louise grew 
up strong and healthy, thanks to the open 
air in which it was her royal pleasure to 
live and move and have her being. A city 
mother would have wept over the brown 
complexion, in which living crimson burned 
with a warm splendor unknown to milk 
and roses, and any boarding-school phalanx 
would have shuddered at the well-tanned 
slender hands that were so deft at nutting, 
fishing, picking berries, and digging roots. 
But Bassett people were not fine. They 
only laughed and nodded, as Louise tore 
down the wide street on the squire’s an- 
cient horse, lashed to a horrid gallop by an 
old trunk strap whanged about his sides, 
and the thumps of stout country boots when 
he dared relax this spirited pace. 

By-and-by Lucy, quite ashamed of her- 
self in all these years of mild motherly bliss 
to think she had never given her husband a 
son, began to fade and fail a little, and at 


| ried and pursuing her trade of tailoress about 
warmth in his breast, the difficulty of speech, | Hermon and the vicinity. 
the soft cowardice that carried him away | Miss Roxy Keep to come down at once to 


So he wrote to 
Bassett and see him, as Hermon was too fat 
for him to go, taking time from his business 
which he could not spare. It was mac 
very plain in Squire Paine’s letter that Miss 
Roxy’s visit was purely a matter of business, 
and her answer was as business-like as could 
be desired. She could not, she said, afford 
a journey to Bassett unless it resulted in 
some purpose of good ; if Squire Paine want- 
ed to see her enough to pay her fare one 
way, she was willing to “resk” the other 
half. This curt and thrifty note rather 
pleased the squire, for though he did not 
want to risk his money any more than Miss 
Roxy, still he thonght her proposition show- 
ed her to be of his own frugal and fore- 
handed sort, and he at once closed with 
those terms. 

It might be a curious matter of investi- 
gation to note the influence different occu- 
| pations have upon those who pursue them. 

Why is it that a tailoress was always inci- 





| 
| 
| 


| sive, practical, full of resource, acute, fearless, 
| and even snappy? Did any body ever see a 
|meek woman useful with cloth and shears? 
| Do the masculine habiliments which she 
| fashions impart a virile vigor, and the im- 
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jJements of her trade a man-like strength, | that was to stand Elisha in stead at a future 

+o the mind which plans and the hand which | time of need. 

wields them? But we have no time for in- | In the library of Squire Larkin’s time the 

ductive science here. When Squire Paine | next hour was spent by Samuel Paine and 

met Roxy Keep at the door, he was at once | Roxy Keep in a passage of arms. He was 

struck by her compact aspect and entire | determined to secure Roxy to manage his 
f-possession. Her gown of dark home-| establishment on his own terms; and she 
we gingham and thick plaid shawl were | was willing to be secured, but it must be 
nly the most useful garments that could | on her terms, and being a tailoress, she car- 

Beauty did not excuse their being, much | ried the day. In consideration of the little 
eas that of the severe Leghorn bonnet, with- | home she left in Hermon and the lucrative 
out flower or feather, tied down under her | trade she left, she required of the squire a 

n with a sturdy greenish ribbon that must | written guarantee that her services should 
have been her grandmother’s. But over all | continue for two years in any case, subject 

se the sensible face, the keen dark eyes, | only to her own change of mind, that her 
firm mouth, and dominant nose forbade any | salary should be paid quarterly, under pain 

. of ridicule or contempt to be associated | of her immediate departure if it failed to 

ith Miss Roxy, whatever she chose to wear. | come to hand, and that the aforesaid salary 

squire was as urbane as he knew how | should be a sufticient equivalent for the 
; trade she gave up. After much conver- 

“Set down, Cousin Roxy, set down. Tl | sation the squire yielded all these points, 
take ye over to the house in a minnit. I’ve} though with no good grace. 
hed to put in a new clerk, ye see. John| “Well, now I’ve gi’n up to ye,” said he, 
Bliss he tho’t he could do better in the city, | “Td like to know how soon ye can come, 
so he up an’ left me sudden—too. sudden, | Roxy. Things is a-goin’ every which way 
relly, considerin’ him an’ me hed ben to-| here. Lowisy’s a good girl—she’s a good 
cether so long; an’ now ’Lisha Squires has | enough girl, but she ain’t nothin’ but a girl, 
took his place. ’Lisha’s a likely young man, | an’ she ain’t no more fit to run a house ’n 
for what I know—well eddicated; father’s | she is to preach a sermon; so I'd like ye to 

minister 0’ the Gospel; got run down | come back’s quick as ye can.” 

preachin’; his wife had means—not much,| “I dono’s I need to go,” eurtly and prompt- 
not much, but ’nough to bny a farm; so they | ly answered Miss Roxy. “I reckoned I 

vied with me for th’ old humstead, am’ he’s | should stay when I come, so I sold out my 
i-farmin’ on’t, an’ ’Lisha he’s gi’n up goin’ | house to Deacon Treadwell’s widder, an’ I 
to college, an’ took John Bliss’s place here. | fetched my trunks along; they’re over to 
He's ruther high-strung, to be sure, but he’s | Reading dép6t, and the stage-driver he’ll 
mart, real smart, an’ I don’t know as I could | take the checks to-morrer and fetch ’em 
a’ did better. He’s a-onheadin’ some barr’ls | back. I don’t never let no grass grow un- 
now. A-h! there he is.” | der my feet, Squire Paine.” 

And a handsome young fellow, grave and| “Land alive! I should think not!” ejac- 
sad beyond his years, came up from the cel- | ulated the astonished squire. So Miss Roxy 
lar with a hatchet in his hand. Miss Roxy’s | staid, and the house was stirred up from 
keen eyes read that open face at once. She] beneath to meet her. Bridget gave notice 
felt the purest pity for the misplaced boy, | just in time not to have it given to her, 
whose education was wasted and his nature | and brush in hand, the fiercest of bandana 
disgusted by the repellent character of his | handkerchiefs tied over her crisp black hair, 
duties as well as his employer. Elisha was | Miss Roxy began that awful “setting to 
indeed misplaced; but he was, in his daily | rights” which is at once the privilege and 
way, 2 hero, and to be heroic in the petty | the necessity of strenuous souls like hers. 
drudgery of a distasteful life is a thousand | At first Louise was half inclined to rebel: 
times harder than to win splendid battles. | the slipshod family rule—or misrule—had 
He had given up every thing to help his | just suited her youthful carelessness ; but 
feeble father and his six sisters; so had his | Miss Roxy’s keen humor, pleasant common- 

| 
| 


I 


mother; and neither of them looked upon | sense, and comfortable efficiency soon en- 
their sacrifices as more than a matter of | listed Louise on her side, and the girl could 
course, which, perhaps, was the one touch| not help enjoying the bright order, the 
superior even to heroism. speckless comfort, the savory meals, the 
But Miss Roxy, used to that sort of in-| thrift that was not meanness, and the fru- 
tercourse with many, perhaps most, of the} gality that could be discreetly generous, 
families in her neighborhood which is at-| which followed Miss Roxy’s reign, and at 
tributed to the proverbial valet de chambre, | the end of two years the squire was glad 
was yet so much more perceptive than that | enough to renew the guarantee which this 
stupid French man-servant that she knew a| foreseeing woman still demanded of him. 
hero even in a country store; and she turn- | Well for her, well for all of them, was it that 
ed away with the squire, carrying in her | he did so sign! 
heart a fund of admiration and good-will! In the mean time Squire Paine had gone 
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his way, buying and selling and talking 
much about the “golden rewl,” and many 
small tiffs had ensued between him and 
Miss Roxy on points of domestic economy; 
but the squire knew, if he had never read, 
that discretion is the better part of valor, 
and considering just in time that house- 
keeping was not his forte, and was Miss 
Roxy’s, he always beat a retreat after these 
battles, and not always with flying colors. 
But now, toward the beginning of this third 
year, there began to be trouble in the camp. 
Elisha Squires, in common with various 
other youths of Bassett, had found out that 
Louise Paine was charming above all other 
girls of the vicinity, and the squire’s house 
became a sort of besieged castle, greatly to 
his disgust and indignation. 

“T won’t hev it! I won’t hev it!” storm- 
ed he, one fine night, when the last of seven 
callers had gone from the front-door, and 
Louise judiciously slipped off to bed. 

“Won’t hev what?” calmly inquired Roxy, 
who sat by the “keeping-room” table, toe- 
ing off a stocking. 

“Why, Iwon’t hey so many fellers a-com- 
iv’ here the hull etarnal time. There ain't 
no use on’t, an’ I tell ye I won’t hev it. 1 
won't, as sure’s ye live.” 

“What be you goin’ to do about it?” was 
Roxy’s cool rejoinder. 

“Vil lock the doors.” 

“Then they’ll come into the back win- 
der,’ smiled the exasperating spinster. 
“Look here, Squire Paine,” and she laid 
down her knitting, and confronted him as 
one who 


“Drinks delight of battle with his peers,” 


“voure a master-hand to talk about the 
golden rewl; how’d you ha’ liked it ef 
Squire Larkin had locked the door to this 
house on you?” 

“He hadn’t no eall to; he was dead.” 

“Now don’t jump no fences that way; 
s’pose he’d ben alive ?” 

“T dono’s I’m called to tell ye. I’m a 
professor in good an’ reg’lar standin’, an’ the 
golden rewl hes allers ben my standard 0’ 
livin’, an’ the sperrit an’ principle o’ the 
golden rewl is to do to others as you’d wish 
to be done by; an’ ef I was a gal I should 
be glad to hev the doors lucked on a passel 
0’ fellers that come foolin’ around nights.” 

“ You're life-everlastin’ sure 0’ that, be ye?” 
was the dry rejoinder. 

“Well, ef she ain’t, she’d orter be; an’ 
I'm free to conclude that Lowisy doos what 
she’d orter, bein’ my child—an’ her ma’s.” 

“T don’t believe no great in hinderin’ 
young folks’s ways, Squire Paine; it’s three 
wheels to a wagon to be young, an’ hinder- 
in’ don’t overset nothin’; it’s more apt to 
set it, along sight. Don’t you never expect 
Lowisy to git married ?” 


“T dono’s I do, an’ I dono as Ido, Mar- 


ried life is an onsartin state. Mebbe [p. 
wisy’d be better off to stay to hum with m, 
| Anyway, there ain’t no sech hurry; 





tain’t 

the best goods go off the fust; an’ I tell y. 
| what, Roxy, I do expect she'll hark to yy, 
| about who she marries, and not go an’ ¢ 
| tied up to some poor Jack.” 
“Then I tell you what, Samwell Paine 
| you expect nothin’ an’ you'll sup s¢ rrow! 
| Girls will pick out their own husbands to 
the day after never, for all you! TI alway 
hold that there’s two things a woman had 
oughter pick out for herself, spite o’ fat 
} and them two is her husband an’ her ea, 
| pets.” 
| “Aw I expect to pick’em both out for 
| Lowisy,” answered the undaunted squire, as 
|he marched off to bed, holding his tallow 
| candle askew, and dropping hot tears 
tallow—as he went. 

But as fate, or Lonise, would have 
Squire Paine was not to pick ont either of 
these essentials for his daughter; she w 
| fast drifting into that obstinate blessedness 
which is reserved for youth and love, whic! 
laughs at parents and guardians, defies tim 
| and circumstance, and too often blinds the 
| brightest eyes, and brings the most fastidi- 
| ous hands to 
| 
| 
| 








of 





as 








“Wreathe thy fair large ears, my gentle joy,” 


and finds out too late it is Bottom the 
| weaver. 

In Lonise’s case, however, there was no 
danger of such waking: she had good reason 
| for her preference. Elisha Squires, her fa- 
ther’s clerk, was a handsome, well-educated, 
energetic young fellow—a gentleman by na- 
ture and breeding both. Louise had pitied 
him ten thousand times for his unfit posi 
tion in her father’s employment before he 
perceived that she was interested the least 
in him or his occupation, and when it dawn- 
ed on the busy and weary soul that one 
bright blossom looked over the paling into 
his desert life, what was the natural im- 
pulse that followed? It is not a young man 
who “loves the wild rose and leaves it on 
its stalk,” literally or figuratively, and these 
juvenile idiots fell fathoms deep in love 
with each other, entirely unconscious of the 
melancholy fact that one was the richest 
girl in Bassett, and the other working for 
daily bread. Arcadia could not have shown 
more divine simplicity; but Bassett was 
not Arcadia, and when sundry jealous and 
disappointed swains discovered that “ Lo- 
wisy Paine” Would go home from prayer- 
meetings with ’Lisha Squires, had actually 
been seen lingering with him at her father’s 
front gate in the starry May darkness even 
after the nine-o’clock bell had rung, and 
was sure to welcome him on a Sunday night, 
though she might snap and snarl at them, 
then Louise’s troubles began. Prayer-meet- 
| ings must be attended, but the squire went 
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to and fro with her himself, and Elisha could | 
not be spared from the store to attend them | 
at all. Squire Paine hated to lose his clerk, | 
but he would not lose his daughter, so, with 
e obtuse perception of the heavy father | 
from time immemorial, he rushed into the | 
mélée, like some floundering elephant into a 
flowel bed. 
Lowisy,” said he, one Sunday night, aft- 
r the row of adorers were dispersed, Elisha 
uires among them, “hear to me now! I 
a-goin’ to hev you courted the hull 
by these here fellers. You've got to 
it. ’Specially I won’t have ye ca- 
rin’ around with ’Lisha; he’s poorer ’n 
poverty, an’ as stuck up as though he was 
mighty Cesar. Dve fetched ye up aw’ gi’n 
ve a good eddication, an’ you ain't a-goin’ | 
to throw yourself away on no sech trash.” 
The hot color rushed up to Louise’s fore- | 
head, her red lip curled, and unspeakable dis- 
dain expressed itself, as she looked straight 
into her father’s face; but she did not say 
a word; she left the room with perfect com- 
posure, stopping to pick a dry leaf from her 
pet geraninm, and walked up the stairs with 
aslow precision that ought to have spoken 
volumes to her father’s ear, as it did to 
Roxy’s. 


“Well, you’ve done it now,” remarked | 


that respectable woman. 
“Yes, I guess I hev,” was the squire’s com- 
placent answer, quite misapprehending the 
in which he had done it. “I guess 
I've put a spoke inter that wheel, an’ side- 
ways too.” 
Roxy gave one of the silent chuckles 
which meant deep amusement, and took 


herself off to bed. She was not a woman 


to interfere with the course of true love | 


between Louise and Elisha, both of whom 
had become special favorites of hers since 
their first acquaintance; but, as she said to 
herself, she would not “make nor meddle” 


in this matter, having full contidence in | 


Louise’s power of managing her own af- 
fairs, and far too much reverence and deli- 


cacy in her own nature to be a match-maker. | to show the way to heaven to. An’ now 


But the squire went on from bad to worse, | 


and, in his blind zeal to have his own way, 
brought things to a swift conclusion; for 


prised one fine July morning to find that 
Louise had left him too—that the pair had 
gone together. The squire was black with 


Louise put into hishand. He raved, raged, 
even swore, in his first wild fury, and paced 


up and down the kitchen like a wild animal. 


Miss Roxy eyed him with a peculiar ex- | 


pression. She felt that her hour had come. 
As she afterward said, “I should ha’ bust 
ef I hadn’t spoke. I’d ben a-hankerin’ to 
give it to him quite a spell, but I held my 
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tongue for Lowisy’s sake. But thinks, sez 
I, now’s your time, Roxanny Keep; pitch in 
an’ do your dooty, an’ I tell ye it whistled 


|of itself. Seemed as though ’twa’n’t me, 


rally, but somethin’ makin’ a tin horn out 
0’ my lips to rouse him up to judgment.” 
And certainly Miss Roxy was roused her- 
self; she confronted the squire like a Yan- 


| kee lioness. 


“Look a-here, Samwell Paine: it’s time 
somebody took ye todo. You've ben a-buyin’ 
an’ a-sellin’ an’ a-rakin’ an’ a-scrapin’ till 
your soul—ef you’ve got any—is nigh about 
petered out. You call yourself a Christian 


| an’ a professor, an’ a follerer of the golden 


rewl, do ye? An’ here you be, cussin’ an’ 
swearin’ like a Hivite an’ a Jeboosite an’ 
all the rest on ’em, because things ain’t jest 


|as you would have ’em to be. You hain’t 


had no bowels of compassion for Lowisy no 


| more’n ef you was her jailer instead of her 


pa. What’s the matter with ’Lisha Squires ? 
He’s a honest, good-disposed, reliable feller 
as ever was; good enough for any body’s 
girl; a Christian too—not one o’ the sugar- 
sandin’, rum-waterin’, light-weight kind, but 
areal one. He don’t read the golden rewl 
t’other side up, as you do, I tell ye. You 
make it doin’ to other folks just what you 
want to do, an’ lettin’ them go hang. I 
tell ye the hypocrite’s hope shall perish; 
an’ you're one on ’em as sure as the world. 
’Tain’t sayin’ Lord! Lord! that makes folks 
pious; it’s doin’ the will o’ God—justice an’ 
merey an’ lovin’-kindness.” 

Here Roxy paused for breath, and the as- 
tounded squire ejaculated, “ Roxanny Keep!” 

“Yes, that’s my name; I ain’t afeard to 
own it, nor to set it square to what Ive 
said. I hain’t lived here goin’ on three year 
aw’ seen your ways for nothin’. I’ve had 
eyes to behold your pinchin’ aw’ sparin’ an’ 
crawlin’; grindin’ poor folks’s faces an’ lick- 
in’ rich folks’s platters; actin’ as though 
your own daughter was nothin’ but a bill 
of expense to ye, aw’ a block to show off 
your pride an’ vanity, not a livin’, lovin’ soul 


she’s quit. She’s got a good, lovin’, true- 
hearted feller to help her along where you 


| didn’t know the way, an’ didn’t want to, 
having given Elisha notice that he should | 
need him no longer, he was more than sur- | 


neither, an’ you’re ravin’ mad ’cause he 
hain’t got no money, when you’ve got more’n 


|enough for all on ye. Samwell Paine, you 


ain’t no Christian, not ’cordin’ to Gospel 


truth, ef you have been a professor nigh on 
rage when the fact was announced to him by | to forty year. You no need to think you 
Miss Roxy, and a brief and defiant note from | 


was converted, for you never was. Folks 
ain’t converted to meanness an’ greediness 
|an’ self-seekin’ an’ wrath an’ malice: the 
| Lord don’t turn ’em into the error of their 
ways; He turns ’em out on’t. Ef you was 
a minister in the pulpit or a deacon handin’ 
the plate, you ain’t no Christian ’thout you 
| act like one, an’ that’s the etarnal fact on’t. 
You’ve ben a livin’ lie all these years, an’ 
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you've ended by drivin’ your only daughter,| “My brother,” he said, lifting one hay, 


. > id, 
your own flesh an’ blood, the best thing the | as he was wont to do when praying over a 


Lord ever give ye, out o’ house an’ home | coffin, and facing the troubled and inflamed 
‘cause you was mad after money. An’ it’ll| countenance of Squire Paine—“ my brot na 
happen unto ye accordin’ to the Word o’ the | the hand of the Lord is upon you this day 
Lord about sech folks: you'll be drownded | Your child has been taken; there hag jen, 
in destruction an’ perdition, an’ pierce your-|a terrible accident to the train by w) ; 
self through with many sorrers,ef you don’t | they left Reading station, and news. )as 
tlee for your life from sech things, and foller | come that both are—gone.” 

after righteousness, godliness, an’ the rest} Like a forest tree into which the wood. 
on ’em. You'd oughter go down on your} man sets his last stroke, the squire tottered 
poor old knees an’ pray to be converted at | paused for one instant of time, and fell for. 
the ‘leventh hour. There! I’ve freed my | ward prostrate. 

mind, thank the Lord, an’ there won’t be} Roxy was behind Parson Peters as the old 
none 0’ your blood found on my skirts ef man fell, and pushing that eminent d 


llvine 
” 


the last day comes in to-morrer mornin’! 


| out of her way like a spider, she was at once 
With which the exhausted lecturer heaved | on her knees by his side, promptly-adminis- 
along breath, and began to mop her heated | 
face vigorously with her inseparable ban- 
dana handkerchief, which might have sym- 
bolized to the audience, had there been any, | child. He lay on the sofa in the parlor all 
a homely victorious banner. | day; the unused windows were opened, and 
The squire stood amazed and afraid. In| the sweet summer air flowed in and out with 
all the long course of his life nobody had | scents of late roses and new hay on its deli- 
ever before gainsaid him; outward respect | cate wings, but Squire Paine did not notice 
and consideration had been his portion;|it. He took the broth Roxy brought him 
now the ground cracked under his feet, and without a complaint, and actually thanked 
he found himself in a new land. He did| her forit. She herself guarded the outside 
not go to the store that day; he stumbled | door like a dragon, and even refused admit- 
out of Roxy’s sight, and shut himself up in| tance to Parson Peters. 
the unused parlor, where alternate storms “No,” said she; “it’s good to let him be 
of rage, conviction, despair, and scorn assail- | to-day. I tell ye the Lord’s a-dealiw’ with 
ed him for many hours. It was, indeed, a} the poor old creter, an’ we hadn’t ought to 
dreadful battle that he fought in the musty |meddle. Human nater is everlastin’ queer, 
silence of that darkened room, pacing up| an’ there is some folks nobody can tune so 
and down like a caged tiger. Roxy had | well as Him that made’em. He'll take up 
spoken awful words, but they were milk} his bed aw walk as soon as the merracle 
and honey compared to the echo which his works, an’ we can’t hurry it up any; but 
late-awakened conscience gave them; still | I’ve faith to believe it’s a-workin’.” 
he fought with a certain savage courage And it was according to Roxy’s faith. As 
against the truths that were toppling over | soon as the sun went down the squire rose 
to erush him, and justified himself to his} up, ate what was set before him, put his dis- 
own accusing soul with a persistent hardi- | ordered dress to rights, and walked feebly 
hood that had better served a better cause. | over to the weekly prayer-meeting—for 
It was reserved for God’s own stroke to | these things happened of a Thursday. 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tering the proper remedies. It was only 
fainting fit, but, when the squire recovered, 
he was weak, humble, and gentle as a little 





bring sweet waters out of this rock; Moses The lights in the little school-house were 
and the rod had smitten it in vain. Just as}dim and few, for the night’s warm atmos- 
his courage seemed to aid him, and he had | phere made even the heat of the two neces- 
resolved to send Roxy back to Hermon and | sary lamps oppressive; but Squire Paine 
her tailoring, and brave out the judgment | took no advantage of this darkness, though 
of his fellow-men and the desertion of Lou-| the room was anusually fall. He walked 
isa—nay, more, to revenge himself for that | to the very front bench, and seated himself 
desertion by refusing her aid or comfort, or | before the deacon who conducted the meet- 
even recognition of any kind—jast then, as | ing, and as soon as the opening hymn was 
he had settled down into his self-complacen- | sung, he waved the good man who was 
ey and willful disregard of God’s own words, | about to follow with a prayer aside with a 
pelted at him as they had been by Roxy, he | certain rugged dignity, and rose, facing the 
heard an outer door open, invading steps, | assembly, and’ beginning with broken voice 
voices of low tumult, a sort of whispering | to speak. 

horror and stifled grief drawing nearer to} “ Brethring,”’ he said, “I come here to- 
his retreat, and the door opened very slowly, |night to make a confession. I’ve lived 
disclosing the stern features of Parson Pe- | amongst you for sixty odd year, man an’ 
ters, the village minister. Not altogether | boy, an’ the last forty on ’em I’ve ben a liv- 
stern now was that long and meagre visage: |in’ lie. Brethring, I hev ben a professor in 
a sort of terror mingled with pity softened | this here church all that time, an’ I wa’n’t 
its rigid lines. never converted. I was a real stiddy-goin’ 
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hypoerite, aw’ I hain’t but jest found it out. 


day of repentance, an’ it’s come—I tell ye, 
+. come! There was one that dealt with 
ivhtily, au’ shook me some ; one, I may 
that drilled the hole, an’ put in the 
yder of the Word, an’ tamped it down 
pretty stiff facts; but it didn’t do no 

~ I was jest like a rock bored an’ 


red, but pooty rugged an’ hard yet; | 


brethring, THE LORD HAS FIRED TIT 
HIMSELF, an’ the nateral man is bro- 

o pieces. I give up right here. The 

Lis good. God be merciful to me a sin- 
Brethring, can’t you pray ?” 


ere was but one answer to the pathetic | 


y of that appeal. Deacon Adkins rose 
| prayed as if his lips had been touched 
th a coal from the altar, and there were 

pathetic tears in the hardest eyes there 

fore he finished, while Squire Paine’s low 

sobs were heard at intervals as if they were 
» very convulsions of a breaking heart. 


“ Let us sing 


‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’” 


| the deacon, after his prayer was over; | 
ud when the last line of that noble doxol- | 
. ~ | 

ogy floated away into the rafters, they all 


gathered round to shake hands and express 
heir deep sympathy with the repentant 
| bereaved father. It was almost too 
ich for Squire Paine; the breaking up of 
» great deep within had worn upon him 


cceedingly ; humbled, sad, yet wonderfully | 


peaceful as his spirit felt, still the flesh trem- 


bled and was weak. He was glad when | 


Roxy came up and, taking hold of his arm, 
led him homeward. 


Was he glad or death-smitten, or, as he | 


thought, suddenly in the heavenly places, 
when his own door opened before his hand 
touched the latch, and Louise, darting for- 
ward, threw her arms about his neck? 

“Land o’ liberty!” shrieked Roxy. “Do 
you want to kill your pa outright? An’ how 
came ye here anyway? We heered you an’ 
him was both stun-dead !” 

Roxy’s curt and curious interposition 
seemed to restore the equilibrium suddenly. 


Squire Paine did not faint, and Louise actu- | 
illy laughed. Here was something natural 


and homely to shelter in after the dream- 
like agitation of the day. 


“No,” said Louise’s clear voice, “ we} 
aig 
wan't hurt, not much—only stunned and 


scared a bit. But there was two in the next 
seat who—well, they won’t come home to 
their folks, Aunt Roxy. We thought maybe 
you would be anxious, and then somebody 
said, right before us, that we were both 
killed, and they’d sent the news over to 
Bassett; so we thought the best thing to 
do was to come back and show ourselves. 
Here’s ’Lisha.” 

Squire Paine must have been converted, 


mareiful Lord has kinder spared me for | 


for he shook his son-in-law’s hand with all 
good-will, and kissed his daughter heartily. 
His voice was somewhat weak and husky, 
but he managed to say, so as to be heard, 
“An’ now ye’ve got home re’lly, you’ve got 
to stay home. I sha’n’t hev no more sech 
risks run. And, ’Lisha, we'll open the store 
real early to-morrer. I dono when it’s ben 
| shut twenty-four hours before.” 

| This was all he said; for the New En- 
gland man, saint or sinner, has few words 
when feeling is strongest; but the squire’s 
actions spoke for him. He never referred 
| tothe past, but strove with his might to live 
a new and righteous life. Not all at once 
| the granite gave place to gold; there were 
roots of bitterness and strivings of the old 
Adam, many and often, but none who had 
once known him doubted that Squire Paine 
was a changed man. At his own earnest re- 
quest he was allowed to make a new pro- 
fession of religion; and after relating his 
| experiences in due form to the assembled 
deacons, he wound up the recital in this fash- 
ion: “It was the Lord’s hand done it fin’lly, 
brethring ; but, next to Him, I owe this here 
real conversion to Roxanny Keep.” 

“ Halleloojah!” exclaimed Aunt Roxy, 
when Mrs. Deacon Adkins betrayed her good 
husband’s confidence far enough to tell her 
this. “I tell ye, Miss Adkins, I took my life 
in my hand that mornin’, but I felt a call to 
doit. Ye know, David killed Goliath with 
a pebble, nothin’ more; an’ I allers could 
sling straight.” 


VENETIAN TAPESTRIES. 


\ OTH-EATEN and faded, pale with their 
B [ age and long imprisonment in dark 
halls into which the sunlight never crept, 
are the old Venetian tapestries. You may 
see them to-day, drooping, faint and hum- 
ble, about the windows of the dingy shops, 
among the grotesque brasses, the deep-toned 
laces, the dark tomes and jewelled reliqua- 
ries. They shudder at every footfall—bro- 
ken old aristocrats, so long recluses through 
poverty that the light of day and the noise 
of humanity are full of terror and forebod- 
ing to them. 

At a regatta-time the poor pale phantoms 
rise from their graves in the iron-bound cof- 
fers or the joyless banqueting halls, and fiut- 
ter mournfully from under the window arch- 
es, mocked at by the stone satyr heads, or 
sweep below the carvings of a baleony nigh 
to the water’s edge—a faint color space with 
tones of yellow and green, darkening with 
the figure outlines, reproducing the shifting 
color effects of the palace front behind and 
the changeful waterway below, forming an 
ascending scale of harmony that gives to 
| the wide sweeping way that subdued pearly 
| quality of color that the old painters of the 
last century, Canaletto and his followers, 
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felt and expressed 
ful, so symbolic 


so unconsciously waa 
of the city’s decay. 

an aspect that could have been made ern 
inent only at a time when human action 
had ceased to interest, and the artist soul | 
fell back upon accessory. 


red stains against the 
them to white. 
victory 


gray stones, turning 
They have served through | 
feasts and holy-tides, have symbol- 
ized rejoicing over warrior and monk, but 
they still glow warm in the noon-time sun, 
for there is in them something sturdy and | 
martial—the strong old democratic force 
that blots itself darkly against the 
faded patrician fabries. 

They still linger in the churches, those 
old velvets and damasks with the odor of 
the centuries upon them. They glow crim- 
son about the columns, or cover the walls, 
framing in the fair-haired pictured shapes. 
Threads of gold and silver gleam suddenly 
in the altar light from their tissues. In the 
sacristies, upon the altars, in the robes of 
the priests, the draperies of the holy tables, 
the hangings of sacred places, their rich, 
deep tones, mellowed by the centuries, 
wrought in crimson, pale green, faint yel- 
low, are all caught up in one exquisite har- 
mony in the soft taper glow. 

The history of the sea-city is inwrought 
with these stately arazzi, so grand and roy- 
al in their very humiliation, no less than 
with the great canvases that the dying re- 
public bequeathed to its posterity. The 
relation is even closer, for the soft yielding 
folds of the arazzi could enter secret places 
that were closed to the unbending canvases. 
In the farthest chambers of the palaces, 
where men bared their hearts one to anoth- 
er, thinking their plots secure, lurked the 
listening arras, for where the painted holy 
faces would have been a rebuke, the woven 
faces had a stolid, indifferent look that held 
no torment for the guilty. What assassins 
lurked behind the arras, waiting for their 
victims! What treacherous footsteps were 
mufiied by the indulgent tapestry! What 
lovers’ heads it touched in blessing as they 
passed through the portals, brushing aside 
the heavy folds; what death-doomed ca- 
ressed with its comforting hands! Courtly, 
politic old nobles, these arazzi of Venice, 
gaining a foot-hold in every household, in- 
dulgent and liberal to guilt as to innocence 
7 - wr ta spectators of the great trag- 
4 edy of life, with no personal interests at 

ry 
a In the early age of the republic there was 
' weaving of stuffs in Venice, but stuffs sim- 
ple, severe, of single purpose and religious 
alin—stuffs that hung in long straight folds 
on the pious men, and draped the saintly 
women in noble curves. It was in this 
mood that the earliest artists of Venice 
worked, those to whom had come down the 


On festa days the damasks make blood- | 





simple traditions of the early Chur.) 


nd 





ha 
is | their exponent, Art, and therefore, whey 
| they overlaid the domes of the basilica wit), 
| holy shapes throned in a golden glow, thy 
| made their humanity higher than their eay- 
| ments, draping them in the coarse dark 
serge of the poor and the lowly. And this 


mood held good wherever sweet and sin), 
thoughts were uttered upon canvas throu} 
all succeeding years. 

When the Emperor Henry IV. can, 
Venice to pray before the shrine of }\o}, 
Mark, in the eleventh century, his 


State 


| robes were marvellously wrought with gold 
poor | 


and silver, and with him he brought the 
cunning weaver whose labor had resulted 
in these sumptuous stuffs. Venice viewed 
this Northern magnificence with wonder 
and delight. It chanced that the emperor 
fell in love with a beautiful Venetian, whose 
charms held him long in the city, and she 
begged of him a dress wrought after the 
manner of the imperial robes. So the mas- 
ter-weaver gathered together from the Ve- 
netian streets deft-fingered women, to whom 
he taught his secrets, and in due time t 
fair Venetian wore her dress of .gold 
eade, and other patrician dames craved the 
like, and the city became a confusion of 
brilliant hues, and the banqueting halls a 
gleam of gold and silver and scarlet and 
purple. 

A new impulse came from the East with 
the spoils and trophies of the conquering 
Venetian arms. The gorgeous dyes of the 


| Oriental stuffs were assimilated with the 


handiwork of the Venetian people, were 
wrought into the life and colored the 
thought of the city, and found their expres- 
sion in the art of the quattro-cento. Ther 
is a wonderful harmony between the can- 
vases, the arazzi, and the life of that old 
Venetian time. Brilliant and intense, va- 
ried and intermingled in color, narrow and 
contracted in scope, concentrated and ¢ 
termined, faithful in detail even to rigidi- 
ty, incapable of broad combinations or new 
impressions. 

The faces of those old traders have a 
worthy setting in the crude brightness, th¢ 
small meaningless combinations of design, 
the sharp contrasts and shadowless dra- 
peries of their accessories. Their apprecia- 
tion of art, when not religious, was purely 
decorative. They must needs have bright- 
colored houses, red and white and blue mo- 
saics, gilded doors and tablets and moulid- 
ings —something tangible and real, that 
should make them feel their ducats well in- 
vested. Their faces have the vacant look 
that belongs to men to whom art is a hiero- 
glyphic to be hung on a wall and gazed at, 
but never interpreted. Wherever art is 
overridden by accessory, the result is read 
on the brows of the people. 





With the sixteenth century came com- 
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VENETIAN 

es of Fle ae weavers, W ho set up their 
ions in the heart of the sea-city, and 
ww" sught great tapestries ied designs they 
had brought from the North, and from the 
irtoons that the Venetian painters made 
for them, for a new strength had Deen in- 
d into the city’s art. She had struggled 


yout of the sordid depths of accessory in | 


tich her rich patrons had held her fast, 
and could now afford to stretch out her 
har 
harsh brightness of arabesque and scroll 
and meaningless motley had given way to 
oble, dignified compositions, grand with 


humanity, and the genius of master-minds | 


eht canvas as fresh and pure, as free 


from convention or restraint, as the works | 


of the great painters. 
The fair-haired Flemings taught their art 


to the Venetian workmen, and it went forth | 
. ° so . | 
to mingle with the daily life of the people, | 


mparting to them the love of beauty even 
in the earning of their bread. 
I love to dwell upon the sweet humble 
fe that surrounded the birth and growth 


of those sentient faces, now so pale and | 


faded, that in their completeness looked 
down from the walls of palaces, and set off 


the jewelled splendor of patrician dames, | 


the searlet and ermine of doge and senator. 


The chronicles tell us ofa colony of Flem- 


} 


sh weavers down there in the quarter of 
San Salvatore, near the Rialto. I can pic- 
ture them, with their flowing yellow hair, 
ind blue Northern eyes, and coarse dark 
lress, With tongues unused to the soft la- 
soon speech, passing the long days in the 
low shops where the great bright webs 
stretched from floor to ceiling, feeling the 
soft wind blow from the main-land, bring- | 
ing a breath of mountains, and a thought 


of homesickness, and a dream of the rich | 
erass growth and the gabled cabins of the | 


Flemish plains. A gentle company—stal- 


wart men and soft-eyed women, like the | 
Northern Madonnas, and fair-haired children | 
whom the young colorists, passing by on | 


their way across the Rialto to the great hos- 
pitable painter-houses, begged from their 
parents for a day’s posing as angels in their | 
Holy Families. 


The gold-locked Flemish maiden, looking 


up from her bright warp, would find a lithe | 


shape at the window darkening the room— 
some mad young fellow, with dark eyes and | 
flowing locks, and a saucy plume in his hat— 


an art student on his way to one of the great | 
studios across the canal. And the girl would | 
leave her weaving, and grasp the glowing | 


red carnations that were flung at her feet. 
The shape glided away, and the girl laid 
the flowers against her golden hair and her | 
white throat, and wove the burning hue | 
into the drapery she wrought, and plied her 
shuttle to the rhythm of an old love ballad. 
And if there be a knot in the smooth tex- 


d to her younger sister, Design. The 
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ture, will not posterity know that here a 
hand touched the hand of the weaver, or a 
quick caress turned her eyes from the even 
mesh? They will not be hard on the poor 
child, those gray-beard senators for whom 
the tapestry is ordered, for they too have 
been young, and have flung the passionate 
carnations in at fair women’s windows in 
| the dear lagoon fashion. 

Sometimes a mightier shadow would dark- 
en the low rooms, and at the open door 
| would stand some great painter—Titian, 
| perchance, or Pordenone, or Il Robusti him- 
self, and the gentle Northern people would 
rise from their looms and bid him welcome, 
}and listen to his judgment on their work, 
for which he himself might have furnished 
the design. And they would bring forth 
| their red wine and their pale green salad, 
like the color they wrought into their tap- 
estry. And the painter sat among them, 
| with the children on his knee, and smiled 
|on the fair young girls, and helped the pa- 
| tient mothers with their stumbling Venetian 
speech, so difficult for their Northern mouths. 
And anon some stately red-robed senator 
would issue from his gondola shell and en- 
ter the low dwelling to inspect the work 
that was to adorn the reverend halls of jus- 
| tice and smile benignly upon the group. 
Ay, it was beautiful, the large-heartedness 
| of that old-time genius that did not fear to 
| brush its skirts against the door-stone of the 
toiling artisan. 
| Iwonder if, then as now, there were caffe 
| on the piazza before the Rialto, this side the 
| Fondaco of the German merchants, and if 
| the weavers took their wives and children 
there for a festa night’s treat after so many 
days spent in the dingy shops of San Salva- 
tore. I can fancy how, on Sunday morn- 
ings, after they had said their prayers in tho 
| old market church among the dusky can- 
| vases of Fra Sebastiano, some great lumber- 
ling barge would pause at the nearest riva, 
and the pale weaver with his wife and chil- 
dren would enter it with their staves and 
| pilgrim wallets, and bid the dark ragged 
| oarsmen push off, and they would thread 
| the canals to the lagoon behind the city, 
| | where the Alps tower blue in the morning 
|} air, and their homesick hearts would leap 
| with joy, and across the lagoon they would 
| find the flowering meadows of the main- 
| land, with corn fields and lily-grown ditches 
| like those of Flanders, and vines wreathing 
| their luxuriant arms about the mulberry- 
trees with the added glory of the South, and 
there, lying close to nature, they would 
}dream themselves far away in the hazy 
Northern meadows. 
| When I pass these great pale hangings, 
| with their scenes of battle or state, I think 
| of the household joy and sorrow, the simple 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


life and love, that are wrought into the pomp 
and ceremony of the arras—the laughter of 
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faces of girls, the gleam of the gondola prow, 
the scent of violets in the street, of white | lives to the pursuit of their calling, 
lilies from the churches, the glow of moon- | whom—for he was close on sixty—the fat}, 


light in narrow rooms. 


The very ballads of the sea-city keep pace | of a school of tapestry-workers. 
with the color and feeling of the arazzi, like | petition was offered to the senate f, 
the old canzoni that have come down from | establishment of a school of design, 


the quattro-cento, with their naive direct 
speech, their sudden contrasted harmonies, 
their brilliant scenes and characters, their 
false perspective and violent combinations, 
their atmosphere of dying medievalism and 
new Orientalism in its commercial side, 


Then, with the broader aims of the cinque- | 


cento, the large understanding and profound 
humanity of its expression with the brush 


as with the loom, the musie and words of | 


the popular songs become deeper in senti- 
ment, richer in metaphor and simile, with 
the mellow Oriental quality of the great 
poets of the time assimilated, with the life 
of all conditions—the very flowering of art. 
Then followed the decay of art, in its exag- 
geration and corruption, and the spontane- 
ous metaphor of the people’s songs degen- 
erated into the pseudo-classicism of the 
Accademia, and the painters strove to hide 
their feebleness under a mighty display of 
color and form, and the tapestries that were 
woven in Venice in that age reflect their 
exaggerated anatomy, their dull, inharmo- 
nious coloring, killed by its own ambition. 

The Venetian arazzi of the last century 
have a charm of their own, like the flavor 
of dead-ripe fruit, or the breath of dried flow- 
ers. The traditions of Arcadia had crept 
into them, and the weavers mingled the mod- 
els set for them with their ancestral memo- 
ries of their Northern origin—fair meadows, 
with lambs disporting themselves, tended 
by amorous shepherds and their shepherd- 
esses, destined as backgrounds for berib- 
boned dames in powder and patches and 
gallants in wigs and rouge, to listen to the 
sounds of the spinet and the romanzi of 
cruel goddesses and fainting swains, to over- 
hear stealthy whispers at the card tables 
and near toilet tables, where the fine ladies 
sit of mornings while their perfumed white- 
handed confessors recite to them the merry 
conceits of Goldoni. It is the rococo, the 
baroque of life, false, artificial, yet in its 
very falsity infolding the germ of human 
experience. 

In this time of the Venetian decline there 
came up from Rome a cunning weaver of 
arazzi, one Antonio Dini, who begged of the 
state a subsidy, in order to set up his looms. 
In return he bound himself to take six lads 
as apprentices, and, as one by one they 


young men, the joyous plash of oars, the fair | came his daughters, skilled like himse)s 


. ; t] 
| the art of weaving, who had given up the, 
and to 
| looked to carry out the plans he had form, 
iter ; 
or th 


a special school of design should ha 


ve 
needed reveals the width of the chasm tha: 
| had opened between art and decorati 
| It pleases me to dwell upon the though: 
| of the old weaver with the enthusiasm of 
| art that shines conspicuous in a cent) 
which every earnest feeling was a jest: 
his daughters, young and fair, bending oye 
| their looms, with love dreams in their hearts. 
sweet ethereal figures, with a thought of 
| powder on their hair, with rosy cheeks 
| blue-ribboned corsages, like the pastels of 
Rosalba, the wonder and adoration of the 
| Shy, awkward lads whom the senate placed 
| in the school to learn the weaving of arazzi. 
And I would fancy that they resisted ma 
offers of marriage, from the love they felt 
| for their father and his art; and then when 
| he died they took upon themselves to per- 
| petuate his name in their handiwork. And 
by degrees the roses faded from their cheeks, 
and there was no longer need of powder on 
their hair, and the blue ribbons of thei 
bodices changed to gray or were replaced 
by modest kerchiefs, and the Venetian morn- 
ings had no longer the old sweet impatience, 
but a quiet joy took its place, and the lads 
they trained would go out into the world and 
found schools of their own, or marry ai 


Is 





nd 
settle near, and on Sundays would bring 
their families to greet the honorable sor: 
Dini, or pray them toa dinner and a row on 
the canal. And so they made for them- 
selves a loving place in the hearts of the 
toiling Venetians and the regards of the 
patrons whose walls were adorned with the 
work of their looms. Ican pieture them in 
their old age, white-haired, in close black 
| robes and hoods, moving among the bright- 
| colored Venetian life of the poor like benefi- 
| cent spirits, marking out for the people the 
| path of industry linked with art—strange 
figures, worthier of the simple faith and ear- 
nest love of the Middle Age than of the gay 
| frivolity and idleness of decaying Venice. 
So they lie scattered about the sea-city, 
the dear old arazzi of Venice, their colors 
| faded, their shapes blotted out, mocked at 
by the careless passer-by, treasured by the 
| sever of antiques, understood aright only 
by those who feel in every worn thread, in 
| every blurred mysterious form, the touch 
|of long-dead hands, the thrill that shot 


should perfect themselves in their art, sup-| through the soul of the old weaver as hi 


ply their places with others chosen from | sat at his loom, centuries ago, in the fine 


among the Venetian people. With him | ecstasy of the Venetian morning. 


Tin 








Chitu’s Easy Chav. 


[ERE is no more painful and startling fact | 
in the annals of the year that lately ended | 
great number of betrayals of trust by 
insuspected character. This kind of ep- 
is not unknown in history, but it is always 
ting to trace its causes, and these were 
in a few words by the Governor of New | 

annual Message. . He finds the cause 
emoralization resulting from the war, in- | 

¢ the trifling with the public faith. Excess- 
ixury sprang from imaginary wealth, and | 

of every kind naturally followed. These 
mn themes for the Easy Chair, but when | 
fluences affect private morals, they fall | 

ts fair domain. It is useless to seek ex- 
os and extenuations for the crimes in unex- | 
quarters that have shocked the public 

. ent. The way to prevent them is to show 
sible offenders of this kind that no glozing 
theorizing or explanation will avail to conceal 

e fact of vulgar swindling. The career of James 

; was an illustration of the condition of the | 
mind that encourages frauds and dishon- 

y of every kind. He was a known reprobate, 

he was treated with perfect good humor. 
and doings were gayly reported. He 

; icero described Catiline, a corrupter of 
h, but he was treated as a joke. Now if 
le, under sore stress of temptation to steal, 
it the mere reputation of great riches se- 

res a kind of jesting immunity from censure, 

y will probably steal. 

The more intelligent a man is, and the more 

imiliar with pure and refined influences, the 

creater is his guilt when he yields to the sophis- 
trythat ruins him. He at least can measure not 

ly the gross outward consequences of his of- 
fense, the unspeakable sorrow and shame of his 
family, the loss and embarrassment and disaster 
of his friends and those who have trusted him, 

ut the moral results, the loss of faith in honesty, 

and the suspicion that almost threatens the best 
character, the cynicism that sneers at all effort 
toward cleaner ways of life, and even at all praise 
fit. This is, perhaps, the worst effect of these 
frequent frauds among intelligent and respect- 
able persons, that they sharpen a sneer at virtue 
itself. Scoffers are emboldened to stigmatize all 
cood endeavor as hypocrisy; and to call a man 
a goody-goody, or to sneer at him as a reformer, 
too good for this world, and so pure that even the 
heavenly pavement would smirch his garments, 
is actually to discredit him in many minds. 

A late estimate of Sir Robert Walpole says, 
shrewdly, in estimating his influence over the men 
of his time: “He pretended to no elevation of 
character; there was no sentiment in his polities ; 
but his contemporaries sneered at elevation of 
character, and were cynically contemptuous of 
sentiment. Except at those periods of history 
when the influence of great ideas has raised men 
for a time above the common level of humanity, 
is was the case in the Puritan period, moral flat- 
hess is a positive recommendation with the great 
body of practical men.” This feeling and tend- 
ency are promoted by nothing more than by the 
crimes and the fall of men of the highest stand- 
ing. Their fate fosters distrust of the expres- 


| the argument of progress. 


as sentimental folly. The same critic of Walpole 
says, felicitously, that in his time “an honest man 
meant one who honestly disclaimed elevation of 
purpose.” ‘ 

We are familiar in our day with that standard. 


| We all know the man who does not pretend to 


be any better than other men, who hopes that he 
is as honest as his fellows, and who is satisfied 
with something less than the millennium. His 
sneer is gratifying to the great mass of men who 
accept the common standards of conduct and the 
usual practices of those around them, and who do 
so because stepping up is always more difficult 
than slipping along. The suggestion of progress 
is always disagreeable to those who are content 
to stand still, especially if conscience re-enforces 
And such people wel- 
come eagerly a sneer which implies that the ed- 
vocate of progress is a selfish Mawworm. “Jim 
Fisk” could have turned the laugh of his com- 
rades on John Milton. But that was of little 
importance until John Milton should justify the 
sneer. Then it would become a general calamity, 
And this is precisely what the ré spectable crimi- 


|} nals of the last year have done. They have dis- 


credited character itself, and made the appeal to 
it feebler. 

There is another and a very different improve- 
ment to be drawn from these offenses. It is that, 
even in the wild game that goes on “in the street,” 
honesty is the best policy. Had the men who 
pledged stock that did not belong to them re- 
spected the trust reposed in them, not only their 
own good name and the welfare of those dear to 
them would have been secure, but the long list of 
damaged dealers would not have been written. 
Upon the whole, the chance is against the possi- 
bility of long concealing dishonesty in transac- 
tions which are so swiftly changing. This is ev- 
ident enough, and as exposure and loss are what 
so many chiefly fear, the events of the year are a 
signal warning. But in all these cases the trage- 
dy that does not appear is the true tragedy. The 
crime is not always a deliberate and long-medi- 
tated villainy. Yet it has the same consequences, 
and the sooner apology and sophistry in extenu- 
ating it are abandoned, the better for the com- 
munity. The young man in Fielding’s novel who 
takes to the road was doubtless sore pressed, but 
why should not he have starved as well as the 
widow whose bread he might be stealing ? 

Tue famous remark of Rochefoucauld that “in 
the adversity of our best friends we always find 
something which is not wholly displeasing to us,” 
has a curious illustration in a view that is taken 
of some of the stories that were told of Prince 
Albert. Mr. Theodore Martin has just issued the 
third volume of the Life of the Prince, and takes 
occasion to dispose of the report that he amassed 
a large fortune, which he left to the Queen at his 
death. The story had a very marked political 
effect in regard to the dower of the Princess 

uise and to grants for the South Kensington 
Museum. Mr. Martin says that the Prince spent 
his whole income, and left no property whatever, 
and that the tale is pure fiction. His income was 
not more than sufficient to pay the salaries of his 





sion of noble ideas as cant, and of heroic endeavor 


secretaries and attendants, his public subscrip- 
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tions, casa suc rye pure ihe ises of works of art as were speec h that i is not stuffed with stinging per 


expected from him. The story is utterly denied 
and disposed of by Mr. Martin, and reminds the 
Spectator of a similar accusation of parsimony 
against the Queen. The Queen is very popular, 
but, upon Rochefoucauld’s principle, the English 
insist upon pleasing themselves with an idea of 
her faults. 

The theory of the Spectator is that it is not 
really believed, but that it pleases, as all romances 
about the great please. It is doubtless a stimu- 
lant to some minds to repeat scandal, not for the 
purpose of injury, but for the titillation of the 
produced by dealing freely with names 
intrinsically respectable. There is a conscious- 
ness and even a common understanding that it 
is not true, but it is none the less repeated with 
pungent effect. It is also a method of express- 
ing momentary dislike or opposition. A man ir- 
ritated with his friend exclaims, “Who would 
have thought that he would do such a thing?” 
when he does not believe that he did it, and 
expects to have the trouble wholly cleared up. 
Party spirit especially is full of this perfunctory 
indignation and this unbelieved slander. It is 
not to be y eaatiogp that any American credited 
what the said of Washington, or that 
Fisher Ames really supposed that Jefferson’s 
party were as bad as the French terrorists ; and 
the Spectator says very well: “Every Democrat 
in America used to read every day that General 
Grant was a drunkard and a horse-jockey and 
a plunderer, and worse, but the Democrat who 
would not dine with General Grant, or who judged 
him differently on account of all these stories, 
might be sought in vain. He read in them ex- 


nerves 


lurora 


pressions of an opinion that the general should | 


not be re-elected, and that was all.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this good- 
humored statement, and a striking illustration of 
it was the speech of Colonel Ingersoll delivered 
in New York soon after the election of last year, 
in which he acknowledged that he had done his 
full share of feeding the angry fires of the cam- 
paign. The fact is that as a “campaign” pro- 


ceeds, the audience and the orator demand stron- | 


ger and stronger stimulants, until at last brandy 
and cayenne are indispensable. There is perhaps 
an unconscious and even half-amused conviction 
all the while that the “other man” is not quite 
so black as he is painted, and in the high parox- 
ysm of eloquence in which he is prophesying the 
overthrow of the Constitution and the wreck of 
liberty which are to follow the defeat of his own 
side, the orator perhaps recalls with a smile Tim- 
othy Pickering’s views of Jefferson and his Jac- 
obites, or Jefferson’s grave remark that it would 
not be advisable to resort to arms against the 
tendencies of John Quincy Adams’s administra- 
tion “until much longer and greater sufferings.” 
This is one of the most ludicrous outbursts of 
party spirit in our political history, but it meant 
only that the Federalists must be defeated in the 
election, “and that was all.” 

The mood of mind which asserted with satis- 
faction, without seriously believing, that Prince 
Albert left a great fortune inv ested near South 
Kensington, and that the court, therefore, was al- 
ways jobbing to bring up rents in that neighbor- 
hood, is the same that requires the speaker on 
the stump “to carry the war into Africa” and 
“to charge home,” and which thinks the political 


| 


ties, 
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ties is very tame and feeble. It is this en “ 
decline of politics into virulent personalities 
disgusts a great many honest gentlemen who » 
fuse to participate in any thing so mean a 
mortifying. The active players who have If vy 
ends in view make the game as unclean as hn 
can, and then, because honorable persons 

aloof, they denounce them as superfine and 
American. It is a pity that so many good peo. 
ple are deceived by so shallow a trick, Fo, 
granting that the combinations of the gambler 
may often succeed, the persistence of honest me 
would result in drawing the line cle: arly betwee 
the honest and the disreputable, and if the prin. 

ciple of a popular system be not entire] 

neous, the better class would lead in the 
run. 

One of the most skillful and most bitter 
of political controversial writing is the reply oj 
John Quincey Adams to the Boston Federalists 
which has been published recently by his grand. 
son Henry Adams. The paper, or document, fi 
it is very long, has long been known to exist, but 
it now sees the light for the first time, and jt 
shows how intense was the feeling of the most 
intelligent and respectable men. It is a little 
mortifying to observe our amused wonder at the 
warmth of these old conflicts —“ so hot, my litt) 
Sir !’—and then to reflect that our own will amus 
our grandchildren in the same way. But such 
works as the New England Federalism, edited by 
Mr. Adams, and the Life of George Cabot, by Mr. 
Lodge, are very valuable contributions to our 
political annals and to the general history of par- 
They are very timely in their appearance, 
also, for, warm partisans as most American cit 
izens are, we are all conscious just now of a very 
positive but most natural relaxation of party fury 
It is an exceedingly pleasant thing to be able to 





VY erro. 


| praise an opponent as heartily as a comrade. It 


is an amenity beyond military courtesy, because 
that mainly concerns bravery. To find an oppo- 
nent not only brave in defense, but defending our 
own opinions, puts a very sudden end to the fer- 
vors of party animosity; and actually to see 
something of that situation is to catch a glimpse 
of Beulah. 


One delightful result of the publication of 
small, cheap, and convenient books like the 
“Harper’s Half-hour Series” is the opportunity 
of renewing acquaintance with some of the finest 
works of our literature. It has always been a good 
habit of Harper's Monthly occasionally to lead 
off a number with some of the standard English 
minor poems, beautifully illustrated, as in the 
holiday issue of this season, when it published 
Milton’s “ Ode on the N Nativity.” There are thou- 
sands of readers who would most highly enjoy 
such a poem, but who would never think of ex- 
ploring a volume of Milton to find it. The Mag- 
azine brings it ‘to their hands and hearts, and 
having once tasted the waters, there are agai! 
thousands who will seek the fountain. Upon 
the railroads and for all spare half hours the 
“ Half-hour Series” should be a formidable rival 
of the newspapers. And those who are accus- 
tomed secretly to suppose that the standard au- 
thors are really great bores, or, as Thackeray 
used to say, pompous old big-wigs, will be 
amazed to find that they are as fresh and capti- 
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as many of the new novels, and more en- 
ning than most of them. 

. series is very catholic, and already makes 

is compact and most agreeable pocket li- 

But it is not a “diamond” edition of 

-s. where delights can be enjoyed only at the 


sight. On the contrary, the type is leg- | 


nd the little pages are very attractive. 
+ the more recent issues are some of Mac- 
s best essays. History is nowhere more 
iting than in his narration, and each of 
ygraphical articles is a masterly historical 


ae pia ; 
h, as well as a striking and brilliant literary 


Macaulay, indeed, does not sit in ju- 

il ermine on the historical bench; he stands 
idvocate’s wig and gown at the historical 
Ie takes sides with all his heart, and tears 


jishop Laud to pieces with as much gusto | 


crowns the Prince of Orange with affec 


respect. His essays of this kind are | 
cket portraits, and so felicitous is his touch | 


ta volume has been gathered of his incident- 

or very brief mention of famous persons. 
There is no English writer who uses historical 
perties” with so much skill as Macaulay. 
The | ionorary titles of officers, the names of offi- 
cial places full of associ: ition, allusions to famil- 
characteristic, and picturesque customs, all 
play a most important part in his page, and in- 
ise the richness and the effectiveness of its | 
rie. One of the most striking illustrations 
of this art is the description of the trial of War- 
rel foe tings, in which the adroit marshalling of 
etail which a less cunning literary artificer 
vould yee omitted composes a thoroughly char- 
ristic English picture. This is the opening 

1¢ famous passage : 

‘The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
it hall of William Rufus, the hall which had re- 
uinded with acclamations at the inauguration of 


y kings, the hall which had witnessed the just | 


sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Charles had con- 

onted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
( re which has half redeemed his fame. Neither 
military nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues 
were lined with grenadiers, the stree ts were ke pt clear 
by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were 
marshalled by the heralds under Garter King at Arms. 
The judges in their vestments of state attended to 
give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and 
seventy lords, three-fourths of the Upper House as the 
Upper House then was, walked in Hs ll order from 
their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The 
junior baron present led the way—George Eliott (Lord 
Heathfield), recently ennobled for his memorable de- 
fense of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of 
France and Spain.” 


As a piece of rhetorical description the entire 
passage is most interesting. The scene, indeed, 
is undoubtedly much finer upon the page of Mac- 
aulay than it was in fact, except to some illu- 
minating eye of imagination. The greatest man 
and of the most masterly imagination in the pa- 
geant was Edmund Burke, to whom the British 
government, with all its methods and appliances, 
was little less than divinely inspired, But even 
upon him the full poetic and historic significance 
of the scene was wanting, from his individual 
sense of responsibility. The passage is also very 
characteristic of Macaulay’s literary style, which 
was essentially rhetorical and not imaginative, 
while Burke’s is full not of picturesque and sug- 
gestive details, but of those purple gleams of 


| enagination which. make it imperial. It is not 
difficult to see how a passage like this from the 
Warren Hastings essay is built up. It is a skill- 
| ful aggregation of carefully observed details, and 
| the structure is that of a thoroughly trained work- 
jman. But Macaulay’s imagination was not cre- 
ative. “I am in despair,” said an accomplished 
critic, speaking of some of Emerson’s verse: “I 
can see how all the others do it, but I can not 
see how he does it.” A comparison of the poetic 
|} and the rhetorical imagination, if we may call it 
| so, may be found in this description of Macau- 
lay’s with Carlyle’s description of the proces- 
| sion of the notables in his French Revolution, or 
| Burke’s lament over Marie Antoinette in his Re- 
| flections. 
|” But to the general reader Macaulay’s charm is 
very much greater than Burke’s or Carlyle’s. His 
| knowledge is so ample and affluent, his style is so 
clear and antithetic, his perception of the pictur- 
esque so true, and the spell of his narration so 
| fascinating, that it must be long before he will 
be superseded by other historical painters, The 
heartiness and vigor with which he throws him- 
| self into his opinions, the easy range of his 
thoughts, and his pie ‘torial sense, peculiarly 
lagreeable to the British taste. There will be 
| thousands who will first make his acquaintance in 
| these pretty forms of the “ Half-hour Series.” 
| Each essay fills a single volume, and a single vol- 
| ume fills scarcely more than a watch pocket. But 
never were more interesting knowledge and cap- 
tivating instruction packed into a smaller practi- 
| cable space than in that pocketful of pleasure. 


_— Easy Chair read lately in a morning pa- 


igh life, “with descriptions of the beauty of the 
wide and the richness of her toilet, and of the 
eloquent remarks at the wedding breakfast by the 


| per per a long and detailed account of a marriage in 
ih 
|| 


most distinguished statesmen. 
in all the papers. It was circulated throughout 
the country. It was read and commented upon 
in millions of homes. And it was all a lie. Per- 
haps the Easy Chair is mistaken in saying that it 
was the account of a wedding. But it was cer- 
tainly a detailed and circumstantial narrative of 
incidents that had occurred. They were told to 
the injury of certain persons, and they were elab- 
orately untrue. It is gratifying to the public to 
read gossip. Correspondents of newspapers know 
this, and write gossip. Editors of newspapers 
know this, and print gossip. But however peo- 
ple may like gossip, they prefer actual news ; and 
when they find that what is sold to them for news 
is merely fictitious gossip, they will naturally buy 
news elsewhere. An editor, therefore, may wise- 
ly consider that while it is his business to print 
the news, and while he can not always stop long 
to verify it, there are some statements which, 
however elaborately made, and with whatever 
seeming authority, need no verification, and may 
be summarily dismissed as rubbish. 

If any enterprising reporter had telegraphed 
during the war that there were very extraordinary 
stories afloat of intercepted correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Davis covering prop- 
ositions for withdrawing from Washington and 
turning over the government to the Richmond 
cabinet, no editor need have published it “ with 
reserve,” because no editor ought to have publish- 
ed itat all. Yet every few days there are things 


It was published 
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of various importance, as essentially improbable, 
gravely put forth, and with equal gravity denied 
and recalled the next day. Important assertions 
are now not so much printed as read “ with re- 
serve.’ There was a time when things were as- 
sumed to be true because they were in print. 
But now every important anonymous allegation 
in print gives a wise man pause. 
if he jumps up from his paper and proceeds to 
regulate his conversation by what he has read, he 
will soon find himself in a fictitious world. 

A manual for newspaper 
prepared which would advise the reader like the 
warnings to skaters against thin ice and air-holes, 
and to tramps against dogs and spring - guns, 
The eager reader might be exhorted not to sup- 
pose that a man of the most proved integrity 
had suddenly taken to telling lies merely because 
the newspaper said so; 
dl rs were 


and that notorious swin- 
not suddenly honest because it was so 
reported in double leads in the fifth edition. It 
might also be safely assumed that when it was 
expressly stated by special telegram that General 
Sherman wanted to reduce the army to two regi- 
ments, and that Senator Bayard had declared for 
copper dollars, there was some misunderstanding. 
Occasionally the falsifications are so ingeniously 
elaborate that the persons concerned are obliged 
to expose them. But the exposure stands side 
by side with other misstatements, and it is now 
undoubtedly the fact that many readers of the 
daily news “ reserve all rights” of believing what 
they read, especially if the subject is one of im- 
portance. This is a wise plan, for it is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to wax warm and eloquent 
and even vituperative over a story which next 
day turns out to be entirely unfounded. 
Character should always protect a man against 
mere anonymous allegation. It should protect, 


also, against plausible inferences. It should 
stand against every thing but conclusive evi- 
dence. This is the value of a good name, that it 


is a shield against emergencies and the stealthy 
blows of assassins. Public men, and especial- 
ly efficient men in executive official positions, al- 
ways have enemies, because they are always dis- 
covering and punishing wrong-doing. There are 
a thousand ingenious ways in which this hostil- 
ity can express itself in print without the least 
clew to the malice that inspires the expression. 
It was this knowledge that explains the curt and 
crisp reply of a statesman to an eager young 
man who told him with astonishment a report 
that he had just read of an eminent person, and 
asked him if he believed it. “My young friend, 
I don’t believe much that I read in the newspa- 
pers,” was the reply. 

Yet if a public man is known to make such a 
remark, or to speak slightingly of “the press,” it 
is sure to have its revenges. Indeed, the tone in 
which it retorts upon its critics is often the justi- 
fication of the criticism. The power of the press; 
of course, is largely that of incessant reverbera- 
tion. It is not always—and we trust the editori- 
al brethren will observe the saving qualification 
—it is not always the ability, er force, or truth of 
what is said, but the opportunity of saying it and 
incessantly reiterating it, wri et orbi, that consti- 
tutes the real power of the press. The thing 
said may be uttered by a very prejudiced, ill-in- 
formed, or malicious person, whose private word 
would have no weight whatever; but when it is 


If it does not, | 


reading might be | 


spoken with all the mystery of anonymo 
licity, it becomes very cm pont Even a lie noc 
ed on all the curb-stones and dead-walls hy 
evitably a certain importance, and may ) 
infinite mischief. But a huge placard 
cing from every fence that Peter Cooper } 
caught in the act of picking the pocket of 
Potter would be no more worthy of seri 
tention than many a statement solemn! 
in the newspapers. 

Of course no brother of the eraft. as 1 
rily the Easy Chair is, holds that it is th« \ 
an editor to publish nothing that he has not 
sonally verified. The Easy Chair is not acey 
editors ; he is only reminding the ingennous 
er that editors may often be deceived, a 
consequently, without fault of editors, n 
is untrue is published in newspapers, and 
| it is a wholesome habit to believe nothing 
men of good repute merely because it app 
amid much that is undoubtedly true, The hes 
way of meeting an injurious story is not to 
der whether it be true, but to denounce it as fal 
and throw the burden of responsibility of pro 
upon the aflirmant. And, once for all, the | 
and detailed accounts of the private ‘rision: ti 
and even feelings of conspicuous men, *y 
up” for a sensation from odds and ends « 
sip, and shrugs and innuendoes, and su 


ispicions 
and inventions, may be safely shot for rabbis} 


Ll Nye 





f 
I 


A man who was very little known while | 
lived, but who, since his death, is constantly 1 
famous, and whose name is very sure to sury 
among those of the most original Americar 
Henry Thoreau. He lived and died in Con 
Massachusetts, seldom leaving home, and ney 
for long absences. Thirty years ago he was w 
known to every body in the town, but few pre 
ably thought that the eccentric and independent 
man would, with the Revolutionary battle, and 
the genius of Emerson and Hawthorne, shed lust 
upon the quiet village. To many of his old neig 
bors he was simply a queer and incomprehens 
ble character, full of odd whimseys, going cl 


fully to jail rather than pay taxes, and living a 

in a hut by a pond near the village. To ma 
others, men of education and literary taste, y 
had known him at college, 





} 


and who knew his 
writings, he was merely an extravagant imitat 


of Emerson, copying his tone of thought, his s 
and even his personal manner and expression. 
This class was more impatient of him than his 
neighbors, and was secretly inclined to think of 
him, in plain speech, only as a lazy humbug. 

Yet, in fact, Thoreau was one of the group of 
remarkable men that appeared in New Englan 
during the last generation, all of whom were by 
no means the children of transcendentalism, but 
whose combined names largely compose the chief 
glory of our literature. Thoreau graduated forty 
years ago at Harvard, without special distinction, 
and then engaged in making lead-pencils with his 
father. But his chief interest and occupation were 
the observation of nature and literary study, and 
in 1842, we think it was, he published in the Dia! 
a paper on the natural history of Massachusetts, 
in the form of a review of a recent official report 
upon the subject, which showed as close and ex- 
quisite an eye as that of White of Selborne, with 
a sturdy thought and humor and originality be- 
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- alone showed that Thoreau was strictly = 
and not an imitator, and throughout, al- 
ch whenever he spoke of public affairs it 
in a tone of sympathy with the prevailing 
nent of New England, it was also in a per- 

independent, courageous, and individual 

er. 
eau has been already the subject of many 
s. and even books, the latest of which is “a 
Mr. H. A. Page, an Englishman, but it 
t easy to give a proper account of him. His 
vure, as we said, was familiar in the village. He 
is a man of the ordinary height, always very 
ily dressed, but without any oddity of cos- 
" Jlis habitual gait was rapid ; and whether 
not his known fondness for Indians affected 
erver, his movement seemed not unlike 
1 Indian. His features were large, the 

‘ y prominent, and his complexion fair. 
He was not shy, and was always ready to talk; 

t he was serious, although wholly without mel- 
ily, and had no small-talk or twaddle 

rsonal impression that he made was that of en- 
tire composure and self-possession, with a frosty 
grave cheerfulness, earnest, without affectation of 
jevotion—a man with a serene perpetual con- 
sciousness of the richness and beauty of life and 

ture. He seemed to need no relaxation of 

id or body, sat upright in his chair, and al- 
gh with entire appreciation of humor, he 
le no jokes. It was the impression of this 

nflexibility, a rigidity without intention, which 
inevitably but unconsciously a rebuke of fri- 
lity, this constant but natural tension at con- 
rt-pitch, which made Hawthorne half impatient- 

ly call him “that cast-iron man.” He was not 
indignant with conventional forms, he was merely 
conscious of any force in them; yet he never 
ffended good-breeding. He evidently thought 
that civilization had so loaded life with artifi- 

il embarrassments that its freshness and vigor 
ind enjoyment were lost, and the simplicity of 

Indian and the easy satisfaction of his few 
wants seemed to him to offer to the educated 
man the opportunity of the real knowledge and 
pleasure that elaborate civilization made imprac- 
ticable, 

Yet there was not a touch of cynicism in his 
nature. He could not be disappointed or imbit- 
tered. Swift would have been as strange to him 

s Rochester. The disembarrassment or the at- 

tempted disembarrassment of his life from the 
usages of society was instinctive. He made no 


“ 


Chitur’s Tit 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and | 
Te mples (Harper and Brothers), possesses a right 
to a hearing which few books possess. The isl- 
and itself is a marvellous volume of his tory. 
Mount Olympus has looked down upon a pano- 
rama of successive civilizations passing at its 
base in procession to their tombs—Pheenician, 
Syrian, Grecian, Eg gyptian, medieval. Famous 
in ancient times for i its mines and precious stones, 
famous in modern times for its archeological re- 
mains, its treasures have ever been under-ground. 
It is doubtful whether any spot of equal size is as 

Vou. LVI.—No. 834.—40 
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fuss shel itit. He did not self-consciously and os- 
tentatiously protest. To pay taxes was to sup- 
port an unnecessary and cumbrous machinery, 
which, among other absurd and unjust things, 
undertook to return innocent persons to slavery. 
To get money to contribute to this unworthy pur- 
pose, time and labor must be spent that might be 
devoted to some useful end, to the acquisition of 
knowledge, to peaceful contemplation, and he 
therefore declined to do any thing 80 ridiculous. 
The officers naturally enforced the law, and he 
went cheerfully to jail, and staid there until 
neighbor procured his release. If he had been 
asked how society could hold together if nobody 
should pay taxes, he would certainly have an 
swered that he did not know, and still less did 
he know that it was desirable society should hold 
together for the purpose of doing injustice. But 
there would be no heat, no personal feeling of 
any kind, in the discussion, and he would un- 
questionably have mounted the seaffold with the 
same composure and good humor that he went 
to jail. 

Thoreau’s true life was in the observation and 
the suggestion of nature, and of these his books 
are the record. His distinction among observers 
is that while he had the eye of the naturalist, he 
had the mind of the poet. He had a healthy and 
refreshing delight in every detail of the spec tacle 
of nature, and no less an exquisite perception of 
its infinite symbolism and correspondence. His 

ye and his mind are simultaneously busy. “There 
is no such comprehensive observation as his re- 
corded in literature, united with a style so racy, 
so incisive, and so pictorial. His individuality 
was so supreme, his attention to his own busi- 
ness was so perfect, and his account of it so com- 
plete and satisfactory, that a late writer in the 
World describes him as before all an artist, and 
laughs at Mr. Page for finding him to be a re- 
former or a modern St. Francis of Assisi, and 
wonders at Mr. Emerson for wishing that he 
should have been other than he was. And, it 

deed, we do not see how Thoreau could have 
been spared from his work any more than Haw- 
thorne from his. His books are as unique in lit- 
erature as Hawthorne’s, and they are all robust 
and hearty and healthy. There is no touch of 
sentimentality. His genius was sweet and clear, 
and Thoreau was a noble and characteristic prod- 
uct of modern America. He was only forty-four 
years old when he died, just at the beginning of 
the war in 1861. 


trary Record. 


“ ENERAL LOUIS PALMA DI CESNOLA’S | 


rich in monumental remains. In three years 
General Cesnola had opened and examined 10,000 
| tombs, and exhumed their art treasures. In one 
| search of eleven days he brought to light 228 
sculptures. The vast majority of his treasures 
were vases, lamps, personal ornaments, and other 
small articles. But among them were some not- 
| able alike for size, beauty, and antiquity. A co- 
lossal statue of Hercules, nearly nine feet in 
height, and almost perfect, rewarded his toil at 
Larnaca. A perfect statue of Assyrian sculpture, 


| life size and “ without a ser: _ ’__the head was, 


| indeed, broken from the body, but it was eas 
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re-united—was exhumed at the same place. His 
excavations at the famous temple of Venus at 


Paphos produced less objects of virtu that could | 


be removed, but they enabled him to furnish an 
accurate ground-plan and a partial description of 
the edifice. His “find” at Kurium scarcely suf- 
fers either in actual importance or in dramatic 
interest by comparison with the famous discov- 
ery of the “Priam treasure” by Schliemann at 
lissarlik. For ten years he continued his re- 
searches. The map which accompanies the vol- 


ume, and which designates the lines of his travel | 


and explorations, indicates a thorough explora- 
tion of the whole island superficially ; the narra- 
tive itself indicates the thoroughness with which 
that exploration was pursued in selected locali- 
ties. Of course every obstacle that Turkish stu- 
pidity could devise was thrown in the way of the 
successful prosecution of his work. The ground 
must first be purchased at an extravagant price. 
The stupid indifference of the workmen must be 
changed into interest by personal influence. No 
inducement could lead them to use either an iron 
spade or a wheelbarrow, and no price could make 
them think of carrying on the work upon their 
ecclesiastical holidays. They must be constantly 
watched, lest a careless blow of the pick break 
the statue they were exhuming. In some in- 
stances it was necessary to bring water from a 
considerable distance in jars, and soften the 
earth and clay by constant and careful applica- 
tion, in order to disinter the statue with safety. 
In the case of the Assyrian statue above men- 
tioned, General Cesnola labored for days with his 
own hands, with knife, sponge, water, and a piece 





doubt whether he has preserved an accurate cen. 
}sus of them. But his volume contains over 150 
illustrations of objects of interest, some of then 
exceedingly striking and interesting. As an art 
book alone the volume will serve very well in }joy 
of a visit to the “ Cesnola collection” in New oe \ 
| for those who can not pay it a personal visit, whi} 

it will afford, also, a view of some especially ya 
luable articles not in that collection. Genors 
Cesnola is a modest and unassuming story-t 
} 
| 


} 


tell 
there is no trace of egotism or vanity in his ; 
rative ; he is agreeably unconscious of the creat 
ness of his work, though not of the importance 
of its results; and he differs radically from p; 
Schliemann, whom in literary merits he great} 
excels, in not losing his balanee, not substitutiys 
imagination for discovery, or romance for fact 
}and not seeking to establish an archwologi 
hypothesis. His book is not an argument: it js 
simply the artless and transparent narrative of 
a remarkable experience of exploration. Of its 
archxological value we do not, therefore, under. 
take to speak. He propounds no theories to }y 
criticised; he simply states what he has found, 
gives from photographs likenesses of many of 
the most significant of his objects, and leaves t! 
archeologists to discuss their meaning, their his. 
tory, and their value. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. Scutrewany’s 
Homeric theories, the scholastic world undoubted. 
ly owes him a debt of gratitude for his investiza 
tions. In point of romantic interest his Ancient 
Mycene (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) is inferioy 
to Di Cesnola’s Cyprus, which it by no meat 
equals in literary qualities. But it possesses a 

















of soft wood. The suspicion of gold aroused the } peculiar fascination, due partly to the author's «1 

Turk from his lethargy; his eager cupidity was | thusiasm and partly to the field of his explora. 
at once excited. When its presence was sus-| tions. German criticism has taken away from 
pected in the under-ground chambers at Kurium, | us the most romantic historical episodes, and ex 
General Cesnola ordered off the gang to other | iled them to the land of myths. Dr. Schliemann 
work, and conducted the investigation in person, | enters this Hades of history, drags out some of 
with one or two careful and trusty assistants. | its unsubstantial shadows, and re-embodies them 
Whenever a notable find rewarded his labors, the | as historical realities. Nothing more mythical 
stolid indifference of the Turk was changed into a | can be well conceived than the assassination of 
jealous fear lest this foreigner should make a profit | Agamemnon. It belongs to the distinctively myth- 
out of the treasures of their own island. Then the | ical age; it is reported in three or four widel) 

mob must be awed by vigorous measures, the local | different forms by different authorities ; the Ho- 
authorities must be frightened by a healthy fear | meric aceount purports to be derived from the 
of interfering with a United States consul, and | shade of Agamemnon himself, who tells his story 

the superior authorities must be beaten at their | to Ulysses 6n the visit of the latter to Hades. 
own game by a more dextrous diplomacy than | This Homeric account, based on 8 ghost story, Dr. 
any they were masters of. When the objects | Schliemann undertakes to verify by his explora- 
had been safely exhumed, it was still a task, if} tions. These, the most ancient ruins of Greece, 
they were of any considerable size, to transport | except Tiryns, have long been regarded as afford- 
them to a place of safe-keeping. For this pur- | ing genuine relics of the heroic age. The city 
pose they must be carted over uneven ground, ! was situated at the northeastern extremity of 
ploughed fields, and, in one instance at least, a} the plain of Argos, and about twenty miles in a 
precipitous hill, where the. feat was accomplished | straight line southwest of Corinth. According to 
in safety only by taking the wheels off the carts | the ancient legends, it was the residence of Aga 

and making them serve as drags. When at last | memnon, the place of his assassination, and the 
the objects of months of research were safely | site of his burial. Pausanias, who visited My- 
housed and were about to be shipped, a new | cene in the second century a.D., states that his 
obstacle was interposed: General Cesnola was | sepulchre, with those of his companions, existed 
gravely informed that though he had a firman to | here. The subterranean buildings, whose exist- 
dig, he had none to carry away; and but for a} ence has been known, but which have never been 
device as shrewd as it was simple it is doubtful | thoroughly explored, have been long believed by 
whether this obstacle could have been overcome. | modern scholars to be family vaults of ancient 
Thus the whole story of exploration is one of | heroes. Firmly believing in the Trojan war, and 
romance; to the non-scholastie reader the inci- | in the historic truthfulness of the traditions which 
dents attending the work are not the least inter- | Homer has embodied in his verse, Dr. Schliemann 
esting part of his narrative. The actual number | has followed up his explorations in Hissarlik (an- 
of articles brought away he does not state. We | cient Troy) with similar explorations in the ruins 
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{ Mv ene, 
rthed $25,000 worth of material, and discov- 
ifteen bodies. 

in a sufficiently good state of preservation 
bear, after proper preparation, exhuming and 
ransporting. This body, with which was found 


He has uncovered five snpalehoes, | 


The remains of one of these | 


| 
| 


| Moral Character,” 


ssaive golden bre: astpl: ite and several elab- | 


itely ornamented bronze swords, Mr. Gladstone, 
is evidently incline: ito identify, hy- 
illy, with Agamemnon himself. The iden- 
n, as may be imagined, is very slight, and 
satisfactory, except to one enthu- 
tically desirous to be convinced. 


iis preface, 


likely to be 


liemann’s opinion that these are the sepulchres 
{gamemnon and his companions, or at least 
thev belonged to the age of which Homer 
is very considerable. It would certainly not 


ficient to establish a claim to real estate in | 
but it may be sufficient to establish | 
historic truthfulness of the essential features | 
Certainly the objects | 
wered throw no little light on the life which | 
The two intaglios represent- | 


t at law, 


Homeric leg rends. 


Homer deseribed. 
¢ Hereules’s combat with the Nemean lion, 
nd oo warriors’ cL ar rstg the combat be- 

Heetor and Achilles; t 
l fitt ing 
ne whiel 


he gold box, with its 
lid, corresponding accurately to the 
r Arété filled with pre sents for U lysses ; 


the silver-wrought, golden-herned, cow-headed de- | 
ty, § the patron god- } 
with their in- | 


gly representing Hera, 
Mycene; the signet rings, 

clios of re » chase and of the combat; 

} 1] 

hanailet 


the dou- 
1 golden goblet, which we meet so often 
» Homeric the tripod, described both 
in the Odyssey and in the Iliad—these are a few 
mong the objects which serve, if not to identify 
he subterranean sepulchres of Mycenz with the 
‘jal-place of Agamemnon, at least to give new 
significance to Homer's picture of the heroie age, 
nd to prove that, whether its incidents are his- 
torically true or not, its pictures are photograph- 
Mr. Gladstone’s hypothetical account of the 
sepulture of Agamemnon is both ingenious and 
plausible. His citation of Shakspeare’s Brutus 
effectually disposes of the objection that the as- 
sins would have allowed no honorable burial 
the bodies of their victims ; and while his his- 
torie imagination can not be accepted as a dem- 
nstration of identity, it at least proves that the 
liseoveries of Dr. Schliemann are not inconsist- 
ent with his hypotheses. It is only necessary to 
idd that the book is magnificently gotten up both 
in an art and in a typographical point of view. 
Its illustrations represent between five hundred 
nd six hundred objects of antiquity discovered 
i the course of the author’s explorations. 
The second volume of the “ Boston Monday Lect- 


feasts ; 


| inspiring. 


| less necessary 
But the cir- | 
mstantial evidence which tends to confirm Dr. | 
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may serve as a beaut iful illustration, but certain- 
ly not as an interpretation, nor an argument; and 
his eloquent lecture on the “ Final Permanence of 
while a solemn exposition of a 
terrible truth, hardly touches the real question 
which apparently he aimed to discuss, namely 
the eternity of sin and suffering. Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, the book is instructive and 
With the themes discussed Mr. Cook 
familiar than with biology, and in the 
discussion accuracy of statement is perhaps both 
and less possible. In this field 
there is also better opportunity for the free play 
of his marvellous and sometimes lawless imagi- 
nation, The thoughtful reader may sometimes 
refuse to follow Mr. Cook to his conclusions, and 
he may frequently be uncontented to stop with 
the conclusions which Mr. Cook furnishes him, 
but he certainly can not read the book without 
being incited to think for himself; and in the 
realra of metaphysics, not he is the most valuable 
teacher who furnishes conclusions “ ready-made,” 
but he who impels the pupil to a personal study 
of the mysterious problems of life and being. 
The United States as a Nation (J. R. Osgood 


is more 


| and Co.) comprises six lectures on the centennial 
| of American independence, given abroad by J. P. 


Tuompson, D.D., LL.D. In these lectures he dis- 
cusses the grounds and motives of the American 
Revolution ; the doctrines of American independ- 
ence; the nature and origin of the Constitution ; 
the significance of its history, its developments, 
and its trials; and finally the perils which now 
environ it, the duties which are laid upon its 
citizens, and the hopes which may well inspire 
them for the future. Dr. Thompson’s character, 
position, and life studies peculiarly fit him for 
such a work. While in this country, though nev- 
er a politician, he was both a student and a teach- 
er of the higher branches of political science, 
that is, those which trench upon moral scien: 

Standing now for several years dissociated from 
all party polities, separated by three thousand 
miles of ocean from local controversies, looking 
upon the strife but not partaking in it, and a 

customed by the habits of a lifetime to consid- 
er political questions by their relations to moral 
progress rather than their bearing on political 
parties, he has the opportunity to take a broader 
and more impartial view of the present and the 


| future than he could have done had he remained 


at home, and he has thoroughly availed himself 
of his advantages in this respect. His book is at 
once American and impartial, and is pervaded by 
a strong faith in democratic institutions. 

Perer Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel Web- 
ster (Little, Brown, and Co.) gives a pleasanter 


| view of the great statesman than any that is ob- 


res,” Tiranscendentalism, by Josern Cook (J. R. | tained by that knowledge, of his political life to 


Osgood and Co.), is more satisfactory than its 
edecessor, Biology. The title is, indeed, imper- 


foaet 


t, if not misleading, but as transcendentalism 


[} 


which the reading public has generally been lim- 
ited. A chronological order is obse ved, but not 
very rigorously, in the author’s illustrations of 


may mean almost any thing outside the realm of | the various traits and characteristics of Mr. Web- 


physical philosophy, the misnomer need not be 
severely criticised. 


| 


It was hardly worth while to | Sone il friend. 


ster as a student, a lawyer, a statesman, and a per- 
The book is, as its title indicates, 


revive the popular demand for the philosophical | mainly eH and nearly all the anecdotes 


works of Theodore Parker for the sake of an- 
swering them. But Mr. Cook seems to require an 
ntagonist in order 
2 is not to be condemned because nature has 

ade him a critic. He sometimes fails to grasp 

» real issues. His poetic lecture on the Trinity 


to arouse his enthusiasm, and | 


} 
} 


| are now for the first time given to the public. 


Some of these only illustrate phases of Mr. Web- 
ster’s character which his political career had 


| exhibited—his tenacious memory, his remarkable 


grasp of principles, his moral and physical cour- 
age, and his marvellous personal power over men ; 


nod gomcapiellemses a ey 


a 


eS 
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~~ t whe rs illustrate traits which the outer “a | 


has not attributed to him—an appreciative en- 
joyment and occasional use of humor, warmth of 
personal affection, self-denying friendship, and a 
devout Christian faith. The chapter on his * Re- 
ligious Thoughts and Feelings” will be almost a 
new revelation to the mass of readers. It is 
undoubtedly true that Mr. Harvey’s personal ad- 
niration led him to see only the best side of 
Mr. Webster’s character, and probably true that 
personal affection led him to record only the best 
of what he did see. Mr. Harvey’s portrait is 

bstantially true to the life, and his book is as 
instructive as it is entertaining. It contains two 
steel-engraved portraits of Mr. Webster, and il- 
lustrations of the farm-house at Marshfield, the 
library there, and the statue erected to his mem- 
ory in Central Park, New York. 

SamvueL Jounson follows his first volume on 
“Oriental Religions and their Relation to Univers- 
al Religions,” /nrdia, with a second volume of the 
same series, China (J. R. Osgood and Co.). His 
work in this, as in the preceding volume, is ad- 
mirable both for breadth and thoroughness of 
scholarship. He treats not merely the religions 
of China, but the whole national character ; the 
elements which enter into and constitute the pe- 
culiarities of the Chinese people ; the influences 
now at work in their organic life—their educa- 
tion, government, literature, ete., and finally their 
religious teachers and their religious faiths. The 
defects of such a book partly grow out of the au- 
thor’s design, but yet more out of his circum- 
stances. He who writes of the religion of a for- 
eign people, and depends for his knowledge of it, 
as Mr. Johnson has done, upon its literature, is 
always liable to mistake the ideal for the actual. 
A liberal-minded Chinaman, whose object was to 
convinee the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire 
that Christianity possesses some great merits for 
European nations, ang who, with that object in 
view, should attempt to give them an account of 
iis philosophy and precepts, drawn from the 
writings of eminent Catholic divines, from the 
days of Augustine to those of Fénelon, would 
hardly present to them an impartial and photo- 
graphic ac —— of the religious life of Europe in 
the Middle / Ages Mr. Johnson has given an ad- 
mirable review of the China of literature, but he 
does not portray the China of actual life. The 
animus and the genesis are apparent—the animus 
a catholicity commendable yet deluding, and the 
genesis a study of books about China, not a study 
of China itself. 

RosstrEr Jounson, who has proved his skill and 
taste as an editor of English collections of litera- 
ture by his admirable “ Little Classics,” has added 
to his editorial reputation by his unique little vol- 
ume of Single Famous Poems (Henry Holt and 
Co.). The title describes the book—poems, short 
poems, that have become famous, of all schools 

nd of all moods of feeling, from grave to gay, 
from jesting to sublime. They are arranged in 
chronological order ; two or three pages of notes 
i 1 an appendix give some historical information. 
The volume would have been much more valua- 
ble if this appendix had been fuller. Of course 
a large proportion of the poems are familiar, 
and are to be found scattered through other 
collections ; but others of them have once been | 
famous, are so no longer, and will be almost or 
altogether new acquaintances to many readers. 
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— DMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN is 80 well known to 
|} the American publie that it is enough to say of 
his Recent Poems (J. R. Oss good and Co.) that th, 

are published, and that they show, only in larg 

measure than their predecessors, that delicacy of 
feeling, purity of sentiment, and grace of expres 
sion which, without either remarkab le strengt| 
or remarkable imagination, have made Mr. Sted. 
man a deserved favorite among a large host of 
readers.—Mrs. 8. M. B. Piart’s Poems in Com, 
ny with Children (D. Lothrop and Co.) are 
easily characterized in a sentence. They are not 


l 


AVN 
poems for children, though the quaintness of son 
of them will attract to them some juvenile read. 
ers, Who will enjoy without comprehending them 
they are not about children, though children fig 
ure largely in them; they are written in sympa- 
thy with chil 1 life, will touch the hearts in wh 
the children’s room is the largest and most sacred 


of the soul, will broaden and deepen sympathy 
for children, and will do this despite the fact that 
some of them are so subtle as to be not only in 
comprehensible to the reader, but to awaken a 
suspicion that the author did not quite compre. 
hend what she meant herself.—Lovise Cuanpier 
MoULToN possesses the secret word at which t 
hearts of the people open. Her fugitive pieces 
are of the kind that find the way into many scrap 
books. Her Poems (Roberts Brothers) will find 
a warm welcome in many homes. The under-tone 
of gloom, the gentle pathos, give them a charm— 
for in every life there are sorrows that are com. 
forted by merely being interpreted—and the res 
ligious hopefulne ss of the author puts, generally 
if not always, a silver lining on the cloud.— Le 
Yaweob Strauss, and other Poems, by Cuarres F 
Apams (Lee and Shepard), are genuinely humor- 
ous. The humor is of kin to true pathos, and 
the poem which gives its name to the book can 
not be read—certainly it can not be listened to if 
read by a good reader of dialect—without dew in 
the eyes and smiles on the lips. As a punste: 
Mr. Adams rivals, but also, alas! he imitates, 
Hood. His best poems are his genuine originals, 
such as “ Leedle Yawcob” and “ The Widow Ma 
lone’s Pig.” The illustrations are decidedly char- 
acteristic and effective. 
Thoreau, his Life and Aims, by H. A. Pace (J. 

%. Osgood and Co.), is rather a eulogy than a bi- 
ography. The author compares the object of his 
admiration with St. Francis of Assisi, and he real- 
ly does seem to make out that there is possible 
such sympathy between man and the brute cre- 
ation, illustrated by Thoreau’s experience, that 
there may be some basis of fact underlying the 
legends of the power of the saint over the birds, 
ihe beasts, and the fishes. There was little in 
the life of Thoreau to relate; the aim of our au- 
thor appears to be to bring his readers into sym- 
pathy with nature by bringing them into sympathy 
with her lover and interpreter. The book is a 
small one, easily carried in the pocket, and a cap- 
ital companion for a ramble in the woods and the 
fields.—We heartily agree with Harrier W. Pres- 
| ToN in the opening sentence of the preface to her 
| translation of the Biography of Alfred de Musset 
(Roberts Brothers): “The memoir of Alfred de 
Musset by his devoted brother Paul is in many 
respects a model of what a biography ought not 
| to be}.....it is any thing but a sober and truthful 
piece "of portraiture.” Entertaining this book 
| certainly is, and instructive to one who reads it 
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vith all his moral powers on the alert to geard | 
-rainst the insensible evil in such a story of such 
life, but we can not recommend it to the young 
» incautious. It is little to the purpose to 
that such an eager plea does not deceive; it 

say not deceive one familiar, as is the translator, 
th other and more judicial estimates of Musset’s | 

» and character, 


essary to enable them to correct the subtle 
“An ardent and tearful defense, 
a picture and highly 
‘h” of a life in which health was 


t painting. 
a threnody, 


eulogy, 


sque 


liz d sket¢ 


recked and exquisite talent paralyzed by way- | 


ness, is not the 


weakness, and dissipation, 


cort of book to be commended to American read- | 


ers, Who are quite too apt to condone the vices of 


. J. M. ¢ 


Sura 


third part of Dr 

butions ta Oper atine ry and Surgical "i 

logy (Harper and Brothers) gives an account 
f his well- known operations for the removal of 

entire lower jaw—an amputation which de- 
ives special interest from the proof which it af- 
is that the patient may not only make a safe 
ecovery after its careful performance at one sit- 

« but also retain the power of comfortable 

ition, as in the earlier case here recorded, 

y breaking up the food between the palatal 
iit and the tongue. Dr. Carnochan’s claim of 
rity in the performance of this important 
ation will revive a discussion not vet for- 
cotten by our professional readers. This much, 
however, is clear—that Dr. Carnochan performed 

» operation successfully as early as July, 1851, 

ile each previous case in which the whole of 

lower jaw had been removed (by Heyfelder, 
me, and Signoroni) had either required more 
one sitting, or had resulted fatally. There 
therefore, no reason to doubt that Dr. Car- 

in must take the credit of having first per 
ied this operation at one time and with suc- 
Of the operation as performed at two sit- 

gs, the last in 1864, his account as here given 

i oss of controversial, but quite as much of 

ientifie, interest. The remaining pages of this 
part are occupied by a discussion of shock, col- 
lapse, and the primary treatment of surgical in- 
in which Dr. Carnochan resumes our pres- 
ent t know ledge of this subject, illustrating it from 
- is own large experience, and throwing light, too, 

pon the still unsuperseded distinctions of Bichat, 
who, at the age of twenty-nine, first clearly dis- 
riminated the triple processes of death by the 
head, by the heat hy and by the lungs. Dr. Car- 
noch in’s work thus neglects neither practice nor 
theory as it progresses. The present part con- 
tains two full-page illustrations from nature, and 
he page and paper are of unusual beauty. 

“The name of Harriette Bowra, which we 
take to be a nom de plume, is a new one to us; 
if A Young Wife's Story (Harper and Brothers) 
is really a first novel, a new authoress is added to 
the list of true and noble romance-writers. It is 
in many respects a more than ordinary novel; 
small in size, brief in the time which the story 
covers, but containing much of life and the beau- 
y of truth in a little compass. The descriptions 
are wrought out in detail, yet are not at all te- 
dious. The heroine marries in the fourth chap- 
cers 


} C 


but there are few readers who | 
ssess either the knowledge or the critieal acumen | 
| DouGiass (Lee and Shepard), intimates the pur- 
rrors of so fascinating but false a piece of por- | 
| the 


} in her title 


YARNOCHIAN’S Con- | 


| (Robert Carter 


| period which 





the rest of the book is occupied in giving an ! 


acon int of the first year of her married life. 
r fidelity to duty under trying circumstan 

she wins the love of an unloving husband and 
the allegiance of step-children who have been 
studiously prejudiced a gainst her. The 
sentence of the novel—“ Trust in God, and do 
right”—gives the moral, and the first clause of 
the sentence is in the story quite as emphatic as 
last —Hland to Mouth, by AMANDA 


closin 


the clause 


uthor 


of = Q in its title. Yet the mere 

of the title would perhaps misapprehend 
cadre of th which favors the pol- 
icy of living from hand to mouth. If this state- 
ment is hardly fair to the authoress, it is because 
she is ly fair to herself. Let 
then, that her object is to promote the pol- 
icy of enjoyment of possessions rather than mere 
acquisition. Her book is a half-truth; it would 
be very useful to those who will not read it, but 
somewhat dangerous to those who read and thir 
it admirable ax * ttice Eden, 
and Brother 


pose 
reader 


story, 


scarce 


us Sav, 


ik 
by Euity Saran Horr 
is a story of the 
last days of Henry VIIL, told in the quaint old 
English of that period. Many of the characters 
are historical, but we should hi irdly characterize 
it as a historical novel. It is a religious story 
of a very deep spiritual tone, and is true to the 
inner life of the Protestantism of that early age. 
The author has evidently made a study of the 
undertakes to describe, and 
seems to write of it with fidelity to truth in even 
the minutest details—The last story of Mrs. 
Prentiss hardly equals in interest either Stepping 
Heavenwar lor The Home at Greylo A. Pemaguid 

D. F. Randolph and Co.) is a story of New 
England life written wholly in the form of letters 
and journals—a form of story-telling accompanied 
with almost insuperable difficulties. Of course it 
is a deeply religious story: Mrs. Prentiss never 
writes any other. Her object is to portray the 
radical and beneficial change which is wrought in 
character by the power of the Christian religion. 
—A Jews! of a Girl (Harper and Brothers) is a 
story of Irish life, in which Irish character is ex 
ceedingly well drawn, and evidently from life, 
not from conventional models. The old post 
mistress; Patrick, the serving man; Catherine 
Colbert, the decayed gentlewoman; James Wild, 
the typical Irishman, with passions of both love 
and hate quite ungovernable—are all admirable 
specimens of character sketching The is 
ingenious in structure; but the act of the heroine 
in persuading her lover to marry a rival in orde: 
to soothe her dying hours is an incident so unreal 
as not to be justified even by its novelty.—F. W. 
Ropixson has never written any thing stronger 
than Poor Zeph! one of “ Harper’s Half-hour Se- 
ries.” The whole story is very briefly told ; it is, 
indeed, but a sketch, but it is a very skillful one 
The great evil of a little thing, and the danger of 
mere good intentions when not wisely directed, 
are the morals, and they are exceedingly well 
brought out. One can not help wishing that the 
tale might have ended less pathetically, but to 
have given it a different end would have been to 
spoil both mor: al and story.—My Ladys Money, 
another of “ Half-hour one of 
Wikig Coiuins’s characteristic stories, only we 
see the end from the beginning, and this even 
skillful novel-readers are not often able to do in 
reading 


she 


story 


the series, 1s 


his novels. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—In November three asteroids were 
liscovered, which were given in this column with 
wrong numbers. The correct list for 1877 is, we 
believe, as below: 


No, 170, discovered January 10, by Perrotin. 


171, ns January 18, * Borelly. 
172, . February 5, “ Borelly. 
173, = August 2, * Borelly. 
174, ™ September 3, ‘* Watson. 
* 175, $6 October 1, ** Watson, 
. 176, en October 14, ** Peters. 
L7T, = November 5, ‘ Henry. 
ey tM hd November 6, “ Palisa. 
179, . November 11, ** Watson. 


* 180, “6 


December 29, “ Palisa. 

Mr. Stockwell, of Cleveland, in studying the 
orbit of the asteroid Gerda, which has been ob- 
served in 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876, and 1877, finds 
that the ensemble of the observations leads to cor- 
rections to the elements which are quite inadmis- 
sible. The omission of the observations of 1873 
leads to elements which almost perfectly repre- 
sent the observations of 1872, 1876, and 1877, but 
leave residuals of 27’ (a) and 9’ (6) for 1873 
Using the 1873 observations alone, elements are 
obtained which satisfy them within less than 1 
in both co-ordinates. The two sets of elements 
are closely alike in four elements, but the major 
axes make an angle of 5° or more. It is prob- 
able, according to Mr. Stockwell, that the planet 
of 1873 was not Gerda. 

The French government intends sending ar 
expedition to the United States to observe the 
next transit of Mercury, May 6, 1878. 

It is stated in ature that the circulation of 
the English Nautical Almanac is 20,000 copies 
annually, exclusive of those for the Royal Navy. 

Professor Holden, of Washington, has publish- 
ed in Silliman’s Journal a paper on the proper 
motion of the nebula M, 20, in which he comes to 
the conclusion that the evidence as recorded with 
regard to this nebula indicates marked changes 
of position and brilliancy during the peried 1784- 
1877. 

Observations of the spectra of a sun spot and 
of the planet Mars have been made at Greenwich. 

The last number of the Monthly Notices con- 
tains notices of new inequalities in the motion of 
the earth, Mars, and the moon, discovered by 
Neison. 

Several important notes on optical glass have 
been published recently by Dr. J. Hopkinson, of 
Chance and Co., England, which are summarized 
below: 

Titano-silicie glass prisms have been examined 
by Professor Stokes and Dr. Hopkinson, and the 
hopes that had been entertained of the utility 
of this glass in the correction of the secondary 
spectrum were not fulfilled. The phosphatic 
«lass of Harcourt, while a success in this respect, 
is too soft for use in optical glass, and the new 
glass, in which a portion of the phosphorus was 
replaced by titanium, would have been suitable 
in this respect. The question is, then, as far from 
a practical solution as ever. 

Experiments on the electro-static capacity of 
glass did not bear out Maxwell’s conclusion as to 
the relation between the refractive index for long 








waves, the electro-static capacity, and the mag- 
netic permeability. | 
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The paper on the refractive indices of o} 


| refers mostly to glasses which are articles of 


commerce, and hence is of immediate valne— 
specimens of hard crown, soft crown, titano-siliej 
crown, extra light flint, light flint and dense flin; 
extra dense flint, and double extra dense { 
An expression for the irrationality of dispersio: 
of each of these glasses compared with a standard 
is obtained and tabulated. This table shows how 
little there is to choose between the glasses ordi 
narily used. 

M. Flammarion has presented to the Fre; 
Academy a paper on the distances of the st 
in which he combats the opinion that the bright 
nes: of a star is any test of its distance. H 
cites the many faint binary systems with rapid 
motions which we know, the fact that the lare 


proper motions belong usually to the fainter stars 
ete., as proofs of his view, and expresses his be 
lief that the stars generally are situated in masses 
of faint and bright stars together, independent 
of the distance. This Herschel admitted, whi 
maintaining that on the whole the faint stars wer 
further away ; and this position has not yet bee 
disproved. 

Dr. Carl von Littrow, the director of the Vien 
na Observatory, died, after a long illness, on th 
17th of November, 1877. 

Meteorology, ete—In the annual report of th: 
committee in charge of the London Meteorolog 
ical Office it is stated that a very thorough exam 
ination has been made of the weather of August 
1873, over the Atlantic Ocean, in connection wit 
the question whether the great hurricane of that 
month passed eastward from Nova Scotia to Great 
Britain, and the conclusion is reached that this 
storm must have been dissipated in mid-ocean, 
contrary to the view expressed by Abbe in his 
report upon that hurricane. 

The opinion that any storm ever crosses thi 
Atlantic from America to Europe has been of lat 
years very coldly received by the London office 
but seems to have gained a strong hold grpon thi 
mind of the British public, owing especially t 
the apparent fulfillment of about one-half of the 
storm predictions published from time to time in 
the London papers on the authority of the New 
York Herald. During several years the London of- 
fice was in receipt of daily dispatches from Heart's 
Content, and in 1869 Leverrier entertained th 
idea of obtaining a daily synopsis of Americar 
weather from the Cincinnati Weather Bulletin ; 
but it remained for the Herald to awaken in En- 
gland and France that interest in the subject 
that has been manifested during the past year, 
and which is, we believe, likely to lead to an im- 
portant step in international meteorology. It is 
indeed, now evident that European weather pri 
dictions can be made much more satisfactorily 
when the region from which they receive dail) 
weather reports is made to include as much as 
possible of America and the Atlantic, although 
no one has thus far satisfactorily explained what 
becomes of the areas of high and low barometer 
after they disappear off our Atlantic coast. 

The monthly reviews of the German Meteor- 
ologival Office contain numerous contributions to 
the subject of the preceding paragraph. A large 
number of valuable ocean observations are tab 
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lated in the review for July, just published, and 
+ the very numerous storms whose history 


among 


‘opnection with American weather is specially 
noted by him. 
r Monthly Weather Review of the Signal Of- 


ce 


inte resting information, special notes on the se- | 
storm during which the Huron was lost. | 


am 
(Considerable space is given to the details of ob- 


ceryations of the earthquake shocks of the 4th in | 


New York, New England, and Canada, and of the 


15th in Colorado, Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, | 


Missouri, ete. 


The Canadian Monthly Weather Review comes | 


to usin a new dress, being finely printed, and bear- 
ing appearances of having become a permanent 


nd popular publication. Special attention is given | 


to the subject of storm warnings. 


The annual report of Powell’s survey of the | 
cky Mountain region shows the extensive use | 


of the barometer in the hypsometric work of the 


survey. The base station of this work is at Mount | 


Pleasant, but it is recommended that a special se- 
es of hourly observations be conducted for a 


few years upon some of the Rocky Mountain peaks | 


for the purpose of correcting the barometric for- 


mule now in use, 
For topographic details much use has been made 


for some years past of the orograph—an instru- | 


ment devised by Professor A. H. Thompson, and 


which seems to have been lately re-invented in | 


France. 


As a question of climatology nothing can be | 


more interesting than the fluctuations of Great 
Salt Lake, as these are now brought to light by 


the labors of Mr. Gilbert. It is to be hoped that | 


he will also investigate some of the other lakes 
of the Rocky Mountain region, in order to elim- 
inate the influences of purely local circumstances. 
Great Salt Lake was low from 1847 to 1850, was 
five feet higher in 1855, but again as low as be- 
fore in 1861 and 1862; from 1868 to 1877 it has 
averaged about ten feet higher than in 1850. A 
very ancient beach mark that exists about four 
feet above that of 1850 shows what was its level 
at some remote period. 

The Science Observer, the organ of the Boston 
Amateur Scientific Society, contains notes by Hen- 
ry White calling attention to the importance of 
observing meteor trains as a means of learning 
something about the air currents at high altitudes. 
The importance of such observations is not to be 
denied, but unless several observers at well-loca- 
ted positions unite in such observations, we fear 
that but little can be deduced relative to air cur- 
rents. Were a few persons, located within fifty 
miles of each other, to systematically observe and 
compare notes on the motions of cirri, polar bands, 
and meteor trains, they would soon be in position 
to materially contribute to meteorology. 

The eighth paper on American Meteorology by 
Professor Loomis is published in the American 
Journal of Science for January. It treats of the 
origin and development of storms, and represents 
the gradual growth of the author’s views on this 
subject. In apparent opposition to the opinions 
of many students of meteorology, who hold that 
excess of heat or moisture, by causing a diminu- 
tion in specific gravity of the air, gives rise to an 


initial barometric depression followed by in-flow- | 


ing air currents, which latter produce the deeper 


ven in detail by Dr. Neumayer are some whose | 


foo for November contains, among much other | 





| depression due to centrifugal forces, Professor 
| Loomis seems to say that areas of high barome- 
ter are the most important cause of the origin of 
| storms. The diagram illustrating the passage of 
| a storm across the Atlantic seems to complete ly 
ignore the fact that the North Atlantic during the 
winter is the theatre of a permanent whirl and low 
barometer on a large scale, similar to that which 
occupies the North Pacific, and due to the same 
grand causes that produce the polar whirl and 
depression of the antarctic regions. This is the 
normal distribution of pressure and wind, and the 
dynamical theory accounting for it has been 
abundantly elucidated by Ferrl in his elegant 
memoirs of 1859 and 1877. 

In Physics, there has been considerable prog- 
ress during the month. Wild has communicated 
to the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences an im- 
| portant metrological paper, in which he describes 
his new linear comparator, and gives the results 
of his examination with it of a normal meter 
made by Hermann and Pfister, of Berne. The 
new comparator reads to 0.0001 millimeter and 
to 0.01 of a degree C. The true length of the 
normal meter was found to be 999.9838 mil- 
limeters, with a probable error of +0.00026 mil- 
limeter. Wild also discusses the desirability of 
quartz in the form of rock-crystal as a material 
for standards, especially for linear units, and gives 
his opinion strongly in its favor. A spherical or 
cylindrical standard hectogram of this material, 
or a standard divided decimeter, can now be had 
of Stein, in Oberstein, for thirty thalers. A simple 
and excellent method of reading the deflection 
in balances of great precision, by means of a mir- 
ror with its telescope and scale, placed at a dis- 
tance, is also given. 

According to Nature, preparations are being 
made at the Champ de Mars, in Paris, for pro- 
ducing Foucault’s pendulum experiment on an 
extended scale. The weight of the pendulam 
will be 300 kilograms, and the iron wire whieh 
supports it will be sixty-five to seventy meters in 
length. It will be supported above a grooved 
pipe moving freely on an axis in its centre. In 
oscillating the pendulum will displace this pipe, 
which, like the pendulum itself, will remain fixed 
in space. Beneath the pendulum a large terres- 
trial globe twenty-five or thirty meters in diame- 
| ter will be placed, which, being fixed, will of course 
follow the motion of the earth. The pipe, on the 
contrary, supported by a pivot at the extremity 
of the axis, will carry large indexes, which will 
appear to be displaced with it. 

Puluj, of the University of Vienna, has publish- 
ed the second and concluding portion of his paper 
on the diffusion of vapors through earthenware 
cells. His apparatus consisted of a graduated 
tube of glass, having a porous earthenware cell 
at top, the upper portion of the apparatus being 
placed within a bell-jar into which the vapor could 
be conducted. A soap film placed half-way in the 
tube indicated the direction of diffusion as well 
as its amount by the direction and extent of its 
motion. With this apparatus the vapors of wa- 
ter, chloroform, alcohol, and ether were experi- 
mented with. The author concludes from his re- 
sults that vapors follow the same law of diffusion 
as that discovered by Graham for gases, i. ¢., 
that the times of diffusion are directly and the 
| Velocities of diffusion are inversely proportional 
| to the square root of the density of these vapors. 
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Kayser has redetermined the velocity of sound 
in air by a modification of the method of Kundt. 
The dust figures in the glass cylinder were formed 
by the transverse vibrations of steel rods excited 
by a violoncello bow. A small cork piston at- 
tached to one end of the rod played in the glass 
cylinder, while a style affixed to the other end of 


the rod drew its vibrations on a phonautograph | 
cylinder. The vibrations were compared with ! 


those of a fork recorded simultaneously. 


Ile as- 


signs 8¢ 





free air. The same research enabled him to de- 
termine the ratio of the specific heat of air at con- 
stant volume to that at constant pressure. The 
true value Kayser finds to be 1.4106: 

Terquem has proposed a new method of pro- 
jecting the curves of two forks vibrating rectan- 
gularly, known as Lissajous figures, which he 
says renders it possible to produce these figures 
even by means of the calcium light. Upon one 
of the ferks, placed vertically, is fixed, at the end 
of one of the prongs, a small square plate of alu- 
minum, in which a minute hole is pierced with a 
fine needle. Upon a prong of the other fork, 
which is placed horizontally, with its plane paral- 
lel to that of the first, is placed a small Jens hav- 
ing a focal length of three or four centimeters. 
This lens is attached to a screen of aluminum, 
which is screwed to the one prong, a counterpoise 
being placed on the other. On strengly illumi- 
nating the minute opening, and placing the second 
fork so that its lens forms a sharp image of this 
opening on the screen, extremely sharp and well- 
defined curves are obtained, whose amplitude ex- 
ceeds that given by mirrors, 

Dahlander has communicated to the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences the results of his observa- 
tions on the comparative rapidity with which 
heated solid bodies are cooled by immersion in 
various liquids. If the cooling power of water 
be taken as unity, that of alcohol is 0.58; of mer- | 
cury, 2.07; of a concentrated solution of salt, | 
1.05; and of a concentrated solution of copper | 
sulphate, 1.03. The rapidity of cooling increases 
with the increased temperature of the liquid. 

Moser has examined the question whether each 
chemical compound has a spectrum of its own, 
as characteristic and definite for it as are those 
of the elements for them. 

i 


After giving a résumé 
what had already been done, mainly with 
emission spectra, he goes on to describe his own 
experiments made with the absorption spectra of 
iodine and bromine as elements, and of nitrogen 
tetroxide as a compound. From the results ob- 
tained he justifies the conclusion that compounds 
have definite spectra, which are measurably inde- 
pendent of mass and temperature. 

Jablochkoff has constructed a pyro-battery in 
which carbon is the substance attacked. Two 
plates, one of coke, the other of platinum, are 
placed in fused potassium or sodium nitrate. 
The electromotive force varies between two and 
three units, exceeding, therefore, that of the Bun- 
sen or Grove batteries. The coke may be ig- 
nited and put into the nitrate, which is finely 
powdered ; or the coke in fragments may be in- 
closed in a basket of iron wire. 

Trouvé has proposed a modification of the 
speaking telephone by which he hopes to in- 
crease the loudness of the tones received. He 


5 meters as the velocity of sound in | 


| When one talks into the cavity, each membrane 
jis thrown into vibration, and each eenerates 4 
| Separate current, which all unite into one oy 
| the line, thus intensifying the sound. Such tele. 
| phones he proposes to utilize for repeating pu 

| poses, since if half of the wires go on and tl , 
| other half go back, talking to the next station 


a 


bevond a message just received, must send bac] 
to the previous station the message which has just 
| e . . " 
| been received from it. 


| In Chemistry, Remsen has suggested a modifi. 
| cation of the hydrogen soap - bubble experiment 
| which makes their ignition more certain. A 
llarge glass funnel is supported five or six feet 
| vertically above the lecture table by means of 
| wires from the ceiling, the mouth of the funnel 
| being downward. A fish-tail gas-burner is fix: 1 
| horizontally at the centre of the mouth of this 
funnel so that when the gas is lighted the broa| 
| flame is spread out in a horizontal plane over as 
much of the space included in the mouth of the 
funnel as it will cover. The bubbles are set free 
from the pipe in about the same perpendiculai 
line as that corresponding to the axis of the fun- 
nel; they will inevitably come in contact with the 
flame, and if filled with hydrogen the flame fre- 
quently fills the funnel for a moment. 
Kiimmerer has proposed a very simple and ef- 
ficient way of showing the direct combustion of 
nitrogen, as a lecture experiment. A jar of about 
half a gallon capacity, filled with air, has thrust 
into it a piece of burning magnesium ribbon from 
twelve to fifteen inches long. After the combus. 
tion of the magnesium is completed, the odor of 
nitrogen tetroxide is observable, and after the 
magnesia has subsided, its color may even lx 
discerned. Shaken with potassium iodide solu- 
tion containing a little acetic acid, the liquid be- 
comes brown from free iodine, and strikes the 
characteristic deep blue color when a little solu- 


| tion of starch is added. 


Fremy and Feil have communicated to the 
French Academy a paper on the artificial pro- 
duction of corundum, ruby, and different crystal- 
lized silicates. In a crucible of refractory clay a 
mixture of equal weights of alumina and minium 
is placed and calcined for some hours at a bright 
red heat. After cooling, two layers are found, 
the one vitreous, formed chiefly of lead silicate, 
the other crystalline, often presenting geodes full 
of beautiful crystals of alumina. To obtain the 
red color of ruby about two or three per cent. of 
potassium dichromate is added to the mixture. 
The lead silicate on the ruby crystals is removed 
by fused lead oxide or hydrogen fluoride. An 
aluminum silicate, apparently dysthene, was pro- 
duced by heating for some time a mixture of 
equal weights silica and aluminum fluoride, sili- 
con fluoride being evolved. 

Cloez has studied the hydrocarbons which are 
formed during the action of acids upon spiegel- 
eisen, and has found that several of these bodies 
are identical with those which exist in the ground, 
and are extractéd on a large scale under the 
name of petroleum. This production of complex 
carbonized compounds, without any intervention 
of life, supports the views of certain geologists on 
the origin of petroleum. The reproduction of a 
large number of organic species might be real- 
ized by commencing with ethylene or methane, 





simply places several diaphragms about a cavity, 
cach diaphragm having its magnet and coil. | 


hydrocarbons furnished in this way by the action 
of mineral acids on cast iron, 
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nservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in Paris, the 


Livache has examined in the laboratory of the The first six numbers of Mittheilungen der Anth, 


Ges. in Wien have come to nand, and, in addition 


,seous products which are contained in the tis- | to treatises of purely local interest, contain pa- 
of fruits. He finds that in perfectly healthy | pers on some expressions in the German language 
it the gases contained in its pulp consist en-| giving evidence of the use of stone implements, 
ly of oxygen and nitrogen in the proportion in | and on the perforation of stone implements. 


In ease this pulp is | 
\ken or torn, an oxidation results, and the oxy- | 
is rapidly transformed into carbon perenne] 


hs 


If the pulp thus mangled be left to itself, a true 


ventation sets in, abundance of carbon diox- 
je is produced and disengaged, the oxygen dis- 
nears entirely, leaving the nitrogen unaltered. 
A ithropology.—V ol. IIT. of Major Powell’s Con- 
ions to American Ethnology is nearly ready 
listribution. Part Lis the report of Stephen | 
Powers upon the Indian tribes of California. | 
Part IL will coutain contributions by Major Pow- | 
|. General Crook, General Hazen, and othe 
The Rev. A. J. Holt, a missionary among the Co- 
inches, has made the discovery that sentences 
thfully transcribed a few years ago are no lon- } 
r strictly accurate. One of the causes of this 
inge is the fact that whenever a brave dies 
they never mention his name again. As many | 
f their names are taken from the words for | 
‘ings around them, of course the abandoning of | 
the name involves a total disuse of the word. | 
In commenting upon the common saying that | 
Indians can not converse in the dark, Mr. Holt 
says that this is only true of the “language of 
plains,” as it is called, or the common dialect 

y means of which the various tribes hold con- 
verse in hunting, ete. 

Mr. Henry R. Howland read before the Buffalo 
Society of Natural History, March 2, a paper upon 
some interesting objects discovered in a mound 
twelve miles north of East St. Louis, Illinois. 
Among the specimens were copper plates beaten 

it to resemble tortoise-shells, bobbins, a deer’s 
jaw incased in copper, rods of wood and copper, | 
and stone implements. The copper objects were | 
wrapped in three or four coverings. The first was 
a coarse matting similar to that on the Davenport 
copper axes; the second was a finer texture made 
of animal hair; the third was a thick envelope of 
animal tissue, perhaps rawhide; the fourth was a 
thin pellicle resembling a bladder or an intestine. 

In the ninth number of Matériaux a wood-cut 
is given of the Trocadero Palace, showing how 
the different departments of art and anthropolo- 
cy will be exhibited at the Paris Exposition. In 
the same number are discussions on the treatment 
f the dead by the Aryans, upon the origin of 
terramares, on geological chronometers, and upon 
several important prehistoric stations of Europe. 

The last number of A rehivio per L Antropologia, 
ete., contains an elaborate paper, by Manlyazza, 
upon the researches of Bececari and D’Albertis in 
New Guinea, 

The eleventh volume of the Journal of the Vic- 
toria Institute has just been issued, and contains 
several important papers bearing upon the rela- 
tion of recent investigations in anthropology to 
revealed religion. 

In the Geographical Magazine, No. 8, is a brief 
account of the researches of Don Francisco P. 
Moreno in Patagonia. In addition to valuable col- 
lections in natural history, Mr. Moreno has been 
very successful in collecting ancient skulls and re- 


mains of aboriginal industry, which cast consider- 
} 











Zoology.—A fourth part of Mr. Archer's valu- 


able résumé of recent contributions to our knowl- 


edge of fresh-water rhizopods refers to the one- 
chambered forms, such as the Pelomyxa and 
Arachnula, which are among the lowest rhizo- 
pods allied to Amaeba, and are of very peculiar 
interest. 

The metamorphoses of the blister-beetles (Ma- 
crobasis and Epicauta) have been discovered by 
Mr. C. V. Riley, who publishes a full account of 
them in the Transactions of the St. Louis Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He has found the larve of 
different ages within the egg pods and devouring 
the eggs of Caloptenus spretus. From such larve 
Riley has reared three species of our common 
black blister-beetles, so destructive at times to 
the potato. These beetles, then, pass through 
three separate larval stages, in the second stage 
being coarctate and quiescent, taking no food. 
M. J. Lichtenstein has also, says Riley in his pa- 
per, just succeeded in proving that the European 
Cantharis has a similar “ hypermetamorphosis,” 
although its mode of life is unknown. Riley has 
also discovered and figured a singular beetle be- 
longing to an undescribed genus and species, 
which he calls Hornia minutipennis. It is allied 
to the oil-beetle, meloé, but has remarkably small 
wings. It lives in the cells of the mason-bee. 

While many insects of different orders pro- 
duce sounds in various ways, it is not commonly 
known that even the chrysalis of a butterfly 
(Theela) “ produces a slight, short chirp.” Mr. 
F. G. Schild, of Germany, who discovered this 
fact, explains the noise by the hypothesis that 
the sound arises from air being pressed and 
drawn in through the trache on the abdomen 
and above behind the eyes. t appears, howev- 
er,” state the editors of the Entomologist’s Month- 
ly Magazine, “ that more than a century ago (1774) 
Herr Kleeman discovered a creaking noise pro- 
ceeding from the chrysalis of a similar butterfly.” 

The tenacity of life shown by some snails is 
surprising. Mr. W. W. Calkins has had many 
helices which have remained alive shut up in 
boxes for over three years. He also states in 
the American Naturalist for November that some 
shore snails of the Florida Keys ( Littorina muri- 
cata) lived two months after they were collected, 
while the Littorina inorata survived a change 
| from their ordinary habitat to the collecting box 
of four months. 

Among the many interesting discoveries made 
during the present summer by the United States 
kish Commission is the discovery of a new spe- 
cies of Macrurus (M. bairdii, Goode and Bean). 
It was trawled in 160 fathoms, forty-four miles 
east of Cape Ann. Another interesting form de- 
scribed by Messrs. Goode and Bean in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts is a new species 
of Lycodes (L. verriili), trawled in ninety fathoms, 
near Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Professor O. C. Marsh has described in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts for Decem- 
ber the bones of a gigantic reptile, which was 
probably thirty feet long, and moved mainly by 





able light upon the early people of the peninsula. 


swimming. It forms the type of a new order 
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called Stegosauria, and had affinities with the 
Dinosaurs, Plesiosaurs, and more remotely with 
the Chelonians. It was found by Professor A. 
Lakes and Engineer H. C. Beckwith, of the Unit- 
ed States navy, in Colorado, in beds correspond- 
ing to the Wealden of Europe, and which may be 
classed as upper Jurassic, and was associated 
with the gigantic Dinosaur Atlantosaurus monta- 
nus. Other new dinosaurian reptiles from the 
same formation are also described by Marsh in 
the same journal. 

A very interesting memoir on the structure of 
the Millipora has been received from Mr. Moseley, 
of the Challe nger expedition, The Millipora has 
always been considered a coral, until in 1860 
Professor Agassiz discovered that it was really 
the secretion from the bodies of minute hydroid 
polyps, in some respects like the common Hy- 
dractinia of our coast. This view was generally 
accepted in America and Germany, but not in 
England. Now, however, Mr. Moseley, an Oxford 
student, claims, and with a strong array of facts, 
that Agassiz’s position was the correct one. 

Some remarkable observations of Schmanke- 
witsch on the influence of external surroundings 
on the organization of animals have recently been 
published in Siebold and Kdlliker’s Leitschrift. 
This refers to changes in Artemia and Branchi- 
pus, two allied genera of Crustacea. In a former 
article, published in 1875 in the Russian Jan- 
guage, he discussed the differences between the 
fresh and salt water forms of Cyclops and allied 
forms, Daphnia and Artemia and Branchipus, 
and showed that several species are produced by 
difference in the density of the water and ab- 
sence or presence of salt, with results of unusual 
interest and pertinence to discussions on the or- 
igin of species and genera. 

Botany.—During the past month a number of 
important publications on botanical subjects have 
appeared, One of the most noteworthy is a paper 
by Stahl on the development of lichens. This 
forms the second part of a work noticed in this 
journal a few months since. In the first part the 
organs of fructification in lichens were considered. 
In the present paper Stahl treats of the signitica- 
tion of the hymeneal gonidia, and the paper has 
a direct and important bearing on the so-called 
Schwendener theory, that lichens are in reality 
fungi belonging to the order Ascomycetes, which 
are parasitic upon some of the lower forms of 
algw. The species whose development has been 
especially studied by Stahl are Endocarpon pu- 
sillum, Hedw., Thelidium minutulum, Koerber, 
and Polyblastia rugulosa, Massal, Stahl consid- 
ers that the hymeneal gonidia are derived from 
the thalline gonidia, and that their peculiar ap- 
pearance is owing only to their place of growth. 
When the spores are discharged a number of hy- 
meneal gonidia are also discharged with them. 
Stahl cultivated the spores of the species above- 
named, and was able to watch their development 
and the effect produced by the growth of the 
hyphe upon the free gonidia. In Endocarpon 
and Thelidium he was able to follow the whole 
course of the development from the germination 
of the spores until the ripening of new spores. 
The most important result of Stahl’s work was 
the following. He took the spores of Thelidiwn 
minutulum and the gonidia of Endocarpon pusil- 
lwm, and found that the former grew as well upon 
the gonidia of the latter as upon its own gonidia, 
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and he was able to produce new asci and spores 
of Thelidium when growing upon the fore mh 
gonidia. This is the first successful attempt 
reproducing a perfect lichen by sowing the spores 
and strengthens in a forcible manner the t 
of Schwendener. 

In the Transactions of the Linnwan Society ;, 
a paper by Archer on the development of Bui; 
callitricha ; and in the Transactions of the Roy i] 
Irish Academy are two papers of interest, by P; 
fessor E. Perceval Wright, on a new species of 
Chlorochytrium, and on a parasite of species oj 
Ectocarpus. In the Botanische Z itung is an ar. 
ticle by Kamieuski on Utricularia, and by p 
Ludwig on cleistogamy in Collomia grandiflora, 
Dougl._—a North American plant. In the Trans. 
actions of the Academy of St. Louis are thy 
papers by Dr. George Engelmann. The first js 
a continuation of his valuable paper on the oaks 
of the United States. The second is a paper on 
the American junipers, of which nine species are 
enumerated. Dr. Engelmann calls attention ¢ 
the local distribution of the species, and tigur: 
the edges of the leaves, which, he thinks, atfor| 
a means of distinguishing the species where oth. 
ers may fail. The third paper is on the flowering 
of Agave shawii, which is illustrated by a plate, 
Dr. Engelmann calls attention to the abundant 
secretion from the nectariferous lower part of the 
perigonial tube. During the several days in which 
the flowers were open the whole tube was filled 
to the brim with a sweetish watery fluid of a 
slightly nauseous odor. 

Engineering and Mechanics.—That the prob. 
lematical scheme for flooding the Sahara has not 
been altogether abandoned is evinced by the fact 
that Captain Donald Mackenzie, its projector aud 
advocate, lately read a paper on the subject before 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Philosophie. 
al Society of Bradford, England. In this paper 
he re-affirmed his belief in the practicability and 
the advantages to be derived from the submer- 
gence of the basin of El Juf—a vast hollow in 
the desert, having a total area of not less than 
80,000 square miles—which is depressed about 
200 feet below sea-level, and which was formerly 
connected with the Atlantic Ocean by a channel 
that in process of time has become filled up with 
sand, 

The secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association has just published a review of the iron 
trade of the United States for 1877, in which he 
estimates that the demand for our iron and steel 
products was greater than in 1876—an advantage, 
however, that was offset by the very material de- 
crease in prices. He estimates the increase in 
consumption to have affected all branches of the 
iron trade, except, perhaps, iron rails, and to have 
included all steel products. The amount of the 
increase it is impossible to state until complete 
returns for the year have been received. He ven- 
tures the opinion, however, that the production of 
pig-iron during 1877 will be found to be about 
ten per cent. greater than the product of 1876, 
and that it will approximate if it does not exceed 
that of 1875. The production of Bessemer steel, 
he believes, has held its own, and will be found to 
have been at least as great as the product of 1876 
(which was 525,996 tons of ingots and 412,461 
tons of rails), Our exports and imports of iron 


} 
Ueory 


and steel (and manufactures thereof) will corre- 
spond very closely to the figures of 1876. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 24th of Janu 
( ary.—Congress re-assembled, after the holi 
lay recess, January 10, Senator Edmunds sub- 
mitted a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibit- 
« the States from making appropriations for 
sectarian purposes. It was referred to the Ju- 

iciary Committee. 


The House, on the 11th, by a vote of 111 to | 


107, adopted Mr. Wood’s resolution authorizing 
imited investigations by the several Congres- 
sional committees. 

The Senate, on the 16th, by a vote of 19 to 31, 
refused to refer to the Judiciary Committee the 
Matthews resolution in favor of paying the Unit- 
ed States bonds in silver. 

The New Hampshire Republican Convention, 
t Concord, January 9, renominated Governor B. 
F. Prescott, and passed resolutions sustaining the 
President, and denouncing the attempts to pre- 
vent the execution of the Resumption Act and in 

» or in part to repudiate the public debt. 

» New Hampshire Democratic Convention, 
at Concord, on the 16th, nominated Frank A. 
M‘Kean for Governor. 

George H. Pendleton has been elected United 
States Senator from Ohio, and General John 8. 
Williams United States Senator from Kentucky. 

The fall of Plevna appears to have been the 
decisive event of the Eastern war. Since the 
capture of that stronghold the Turkish power of 

sistance seems to have been broken. Sophia 
was captured by the Russians January 3, after a 
slight skirmish ; and on the 9th General Radetz- 
ky captured the Turkish army in the Shipka Pass, 
icluding 4 pashas, 280 officers, 25,000 men, and 
81 guns. The Russian loss in killed and wound- 
ed was 5464 men. Suleiman Pasha’s army in 
its retreat from Kamarli occupied a perilous po- 
sition. According to the latest advices, the pasha, 
after incredible sufferings on the part of his army, 
succeeded in bringing off 30,000 men. Since the 


fall of Plevna the Servians have been very zeal- 


ous and suecessful in co-operating with the Rus- | 


sians. Nissa was surrendered to them on the 
11th, with 8000 men and 90 cannon. 

In the mean time efforts have been made to 
secure an armistice between the contending pow- 


Porte to the Czar. The Russian reply was that 
if the Turks desired an armistice, they must ap- 
ply directly to the commander-in-chief. On the 


9th, the Turkish commander-in-chief notified the | 
Russian commander at Lovatz that he was em- | 
powered to arrange for an armistice. The reply | 


was that an armistice must be based upon condi- 
tions of peace. Server Pasha and Namyk Pasha, 
who were appointed envoys to negotiate an ar- 
mistice, left Constantinople on the 15th, and on 


the 18th met the Grand Duke Nicholas at Tir- | 


novaSemenli. The latter announced that he 
would negotiate only at Adrianople, which should 
be evacuated. To this the Turkish envoys as- 
sented. The Russians entered Adrianople on 
the 20th. 

The British Parliament met January 17. The 
most important passage in the Queen’s speech 
touching the Eastern war was as follows: “ Hith- 


he “BS an y 
uvical Rerard, 
erto, so far as the war has proceeded, neither of 
the belligerents has infringed the conditions on 
which my neutrality is founded, and I willingly 
believe both parties are desirous to respect them 
so far as it may be in their power. So long as 
these conditions are not infringed, my attitude 
will continue the same; but I can not conceal 
from myself that, should hostilities be unfortu 
nately prolonged, some unexpected occurrence 
may render it incumbent on me to adopt meas- 
ures of precaution. Such measures could not be 
effectually taken without adequate preparation 
and I trust to the liberality of my Parliament to 
supply the means which may be required for 
that purpose.” In the course of the debate on 
the address, in the House of Lords, the Marquis 
of Salisbury closed with these words: “If you 
will not trust the government, provide yourselves 
a government you will trust. If you trust the 
government, provide it with the proper means of 
carrying out your confidence.” 

The French Minister of the Interior, M. Mar 
cétre, has ordered the prefects to re-instate all 
municipal councils dismissed since May 16. M 
Dufaure, President of the Council, has ordered 
proceedings to be becun in regard to electoral 
offenses. The triennial municipal elections were 
held throughout France on January 6. In Paris 
seventy-three Councillors out of eighty are Re- 
publicans, four Conservatives, and three second 
ballots are necessary. Previously there were ten 
Conservatives. In the provincial towns the Re- 
publicans were generally successful. On the 
10th, M. Grévy was re-elected President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Duke d’Audiffret 
Pasquier was re-elected President of the Senate. 

King Victor Emanuel of Italy died January 9, 
and was buried in the Pantheon at Rome on the 
17th. His son, Prince Humbert, sueceeds him. 

King Alfonso of Spain, on the 25d of Janu- 
ary, was married to his cousin the Princess Mer 
cedes, third daughter of the Duke of Montpensier. 

DISASTERS. 

January 2.—At Negaunee, on Lake Superior, 
a nitro-glycerine explosion. Seven men killed. 

January 15.—At Tariffville, Connecticut, an 
overcrowded excursion train returning from a 


| Moody and Sankey meeting at Hartford fell 
ers. England first conveyed overtures from the | 


through a trestle bridge into the Farmington Riv- 
er. Sixteen lives lost. 
OBITUARY. 

December 24.—At Cold Spi ing, New York, Rob- 

ert P. Parrott, inventor of the Parrott gun, aged 
seventy-four years. 
January 16.—In Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, and one of the foremost journalists of 
America, aged fifty-two years. 

January 5.—In Florence, Italy, General Al- 
fonso de la Marmora, the distinguished soldier, 
aged seventy-three years. 

January 8.—In France, Francois Vincent Ras- 
pail, the well-known French Republican and mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, aged eighty-four 
yeers.—In Paris,. France, the Comte de Palikao, 
| French general and Senator, in his eighty-second 

year. 
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Cditar’s 
NHARLES SUMNER is said by his biographer, 
/ Mr. Edward L. Pierce, to have been entirely 
devoid of humor, yet in Mr. Pierce’s very interest- 
ing work we find this delicious little incident : We 
have heard a story—se non vero, ben trovato—that 
he was in his younger days taken dangerously sick, 
so suddenly that he could not be carried home, 
and Jay in great agony on a couch in his office. 
The friend who was with him thought it his duty 
to intimate to him the danger of his condition, 
and asked him if he wished to do any thing by 
way of preparation. ‘I am prepared to die,’ 
whispered Summer, in a voice weak from suffer- 
ing; ‘I have read through Calvin's Institutes in 
the original.” 


Senator Oaressy, of Illinois, now and then does 
his little verse. When visiting Galva, in that 
State, a Mrs. Meade, a charming lady, asked him 
for his autograph, and taking his pen he quickly 
wrote: 

Those who come to America 
Should be naturalized ; 
Those who come to Galva 
Must be Galva-nized, 
This is my first attempt at poetry. 


ours, etc., R. J. Ocursny. 


Senator Oglesby, by-the-way, is said to be one 
of the best raconteurs in Congress. 

Derive a recent gathering of clergymen in Bos- 
ton, one of them, who had recently lost his wife, 
was asked at a dinner table by a guest unaware 
of the fact, “ Doctor, did you bring your wife with 
you ?” 

“Oh no,” answered the doctor, unwilling to 
embarrass his questioner with explanations—* oh 
no; she has gone in quite another direction.” 

When this reply was afterward repeated to a 
New Yorker he remarked, with somewhat caustic 
humor, “ The doctor was a little rough on Boston.” 





WE are indebted to a Philadelphia friend—pre- 
sumably a Quaker—for the following: 

Years ago a worthy old Friend excited the anx- 
iety of his intimates by the regard he evinced for 
certain potables. Although not intemperate, he 
seemed to enjoy a stiff glass of grog. On one 
oceasion he and several others of the society 
were on their way to the quarterly meeting, at 
P C—— Mills. The men were on horseback, 
the women in carriages. When within sight of the 
chureh steeple at the town of H , our friend 
Thomas said to his travelling companion, “ Jon- 
athan, the day is warm; I think I will ride on a 
little ahead and rest me until thee comes up.” 
As he cantered off the friends shook their heads. 
In half an hour they arrived at the tavern, and 
found Thomas sitting on a bench on the piazza, 
his hat lying by his side, and something in a tum- 
bler in his hand. Jonathan took a seat by his 
side and asked, “ What is that thee hast ?” 

“Jonathan,” he replied, “taste it; it will re- 
fresh thee.” 

Jonathan yielded and took a sip. “I do not 
wonder,” said he, musingly, “that people get en- 
snared by this thing, for it tastes well.” 

“Why,” replied Thomas, “ if thee thinks it is 
so good now, whet would thee have thought if 














Drawer, 


thee had tasted it before I drank it down fy'» 
and filled it up with water?” 
The response of Jonathan has not come do 


Wh 
to us, 





Coup any thing be more deftly done than the 
following, written in November last in the album 
of a lady who has the felicity of having for her 
husband one of the brightest writers of poetry and 
prose in the country—a man of the very prin 
faciest class. Its author is a writer of “ leaders” 
on one of the leading New York journals: 


In calm and trustful confidence the missionary sat, 
While the energetic sexton was a-passing round the 
hat. 
The services were over, and now had come the paus 
To give an opportunity to help along the cause: 
But vainly went the sexton teetering up and down 
the aisle— 
In all that congregation no one recognized the tile, 
The missionary’s hat returned as empty as it went: 
He’d been preaching to an audience that wouldn't 
pay a cent. ; 
O’er the parson’s face there flitted a disappointed look 
As from the solemn sexton hix empty hat he took: 
Then smiling on the audience, he returned it to the 


rack 
With the words, “I’m very thankful that I’ve 
my beaver back.” 


got 


I'm satisfied that when this book comes back into 
your hands, 

With this very fecble answer to your moderate de. 
mands, 

You'll compare me with the missionary’s crowd that 
didn't pay, 

And perhaps discuss the matter with your husband, 
Colone 73 

You'll doubtless say, as o'er this page you give an 
anxious look, 

“At least he has done better than return an empty 





book.” - 
as I think I hear the Colonel this doggerel re. 
ears 


e, 
And say, ‘Like Silas Wegg, my dear, he’s done a lit- 
tle werse.” 





In a city in New Jersey, among the interested 
spectators at a wedding were a group of young 
ladies and gentlemen, former school-mates of the 
charming bride. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony one of them remarked, “ That is the last of 
Kittie M- .” Whereupon W. B , a hand- 
some undertaker from a sister city, took from his 
pocket a screw-fastener, and, with mock profes. 
sional gravity, said, “ All who wish to view the 
remains will please now step forward.” 








Riptne a few days since in a horse-car in a 
neighboring city, my opposite neighbor was the 
wife of a minister of the Reformed Church. 
Presently a huge man entered; as he settled 
himself in a distant corner, the dominie’s wife 
leaned forward and whispered, “If all flesh is 
grass, what a hay-stack that man would make!” 





A Friend living in Philadelphia has a sweet 
golden-haired little daughter, aged three years, 
who is devoted to her father, and endeavors, aft- 
er her baby fashion, to govern her actions by his 
own. This habit causes much amusement in the 
family, though the little one seems quite uncon- 
scious that she is the cause of it all. 

Not long ago the child attended divine service 
for the first time with her father, and sat quiet- 
ly and gravely in the pew until the close of the 
sermon. It chanced to be communion Sunday, 
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and i Mr. —-, re ing a communi icant, went with | 
thers toward the chancel, unconscious that his 
little daughter was following him. As he knelt | 
- | bowed his head, the baby of three years be- | 
. him also knelt and bowed her sweet face 
jon her tiny hands.. Those who saw the touch- 
ing sight were affected almost to 
tears, “and nobody attempted to 
remove the small communicart. 
Not until my friend rose to return 
to his seat did he discover the 
child, who also rose, and, slipping 
her little hand in his, walked 
gravely tow ard the pew. The 
clergyman, speaking of it after- 
ward, said it was, in his opinion, 
the most beautiful sight he had 
ever seen. 


Tus from Edmund 
Yates: 


The 


comes 


of Hereford was 
examining school class the 
other day, and, among other 
things, asked what an average 
Several boys pleaded igno- 
rance, but at last one replied, “ It 
is what a hen lays on.” This 
answer puzzled the bishop not a 
little; but the boy persisted in it, stating that | 
he had read it in his little book of facts. He 
was then told to bring the little book, and, on 
doing so, he pointed triumphantly to a para- 
graph commencing, “The domestic hen lays on 
un average fifty eggs each year.” Who will say 
after this that reading does not make a full 
man? 


Bishop 
a 


was. 
“It's no ns 


Tue anecdote in the December number of the 
Drawer about Abraham Lincoln recalls to a cor- 
respondent at Nashville, Tennessee, an incident 
of a similar character, of which the late Parson 
Brownlow was the subject. In the old slavery 
times a gentleman living near Mr. Brownlow 
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one ¢ Thristmas morning ordered a sprightly negro 
boy to load a wagon with wood, take it to Knox- 
ville, and present it to the ugliest man he could 


find. On arriving the boy discovered, as he 


| thought, his man, and asked his place of resi- 


dence, saying he had a load of wood for 


him. 


trying; this is on 1 Bac ‘helor’s Heart; ¢ can make 


no impression; it’s as tough as Leather. 


“Right around the corner,” was the answer, at 
the same time showing the way and the house. 
The boy threw off two or three sticks, when, look- 
ing up, he espied Mr. Brownlow coming along. 
He stopped operations, looked well at the gentle- 
man close by, then at Mr. Brownlow, and com- 
menced reloading, saying: “ Golly! dis wood ain’t 
for you, but for dat man yonder. Old massa tole 
me to gib it to de ugliest man I could find, and 
dar he is!” Those who have seen Mr. Brownlow 
will say, “ Quite right.” 

A tittle girl of eight years, in company of a 
gentleman, was passing the Episcopal Clergy 
House at Milwaukee, in which is the office of the 








SMELLING THE CHRISTMAS DINNER—A LITTLE ONE FOR A SCENT. 


Lovine Sister. ‘Come along, Tiney, and scrouge in by me. 


rest of ‘em, so you shall.” 


You shall have a Smell as well as the 
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“Diocese of Wisconsin,” and the name accor¢ 
ingly, in large letters, is painted on a front win- 
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1- | ious meeting as follows in reference 


dow. As they approached the house, she said 


‘ 


Y 
I 


ose and run.” 
f 


off she skipped. 


“What in the world did you do that for 2” the 


gentleman inquired. 


‘Why,” replied the girl, “they have got the 


small pox there; didn’t you see the sign up ?— 


Disease of Wisconsin.” 


CHILDREN, as a rule, are not very much im- 
pressed with the utility or eloquence of sermons. 


Now and then, however, a hopeful and practical | “to the manor born.” 


‘Now you must put your handkerchief to your 
Suiting the action to the word, 





es 
i 


to conf 
|} ing sins: “0 Lord, I'll bet five dollars there ain't 
a man in B , Manchester, or Merrimac that 
can make so clean a confession as good old David 
did.” Not taken. 





—_—_— 


Apropos of the revival of the question of a fu. 
|ture state of punishment, which is just now se 
| cupying so much of the time and pens of clergy. 
men and editors, the following contribution t, 
the Drawer, from a clever brother editor in New 
Jersey, seems particularly “ pat :” 

Some years ago there lived in Hightstown, Now 
Jersey, a young man named Clark Hutchinsey 


He was a carriage-buj);. 


























“CAPITAL IS CONSERVATIVE AND TIMID.” 
Atrenpant. “Now then, sonny, make up your mind; I can't wait all day.” 


boy or girl hits the nail on the head, as was the 
case a few days since at Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts, where the following occurred: 

Scene.—Sunday morning, an hour before service. 

Mortuer (to three children). “Come, children, 
be getting ready for church.” 

Boy (aged seven). “ Well, I'd just like to know 
what preaching’s for, anyway.” 

Gru (aged five), “ Why, don’t you know? It's 
to give the singers a rest.” 





Wnuetner the following was said in class-meet- 
ing or not our informant does not state. It comes 
from Milford, New Hampshire : 

In the town of B——, New Hampshire, lived a 
good, pious, but very simple-minded man named 
F , Who on a late occasion prayed in a relig- 








er, and an expert workman, but was also “ jack- 
at-all-trades,” always ready to leave his legitimate 
business and engage in any thing new that turn- 
ed up. The Universalists had a church in the 
town, and Hutchinson became a leading man in 
the society. He was fond of controversy, and on 
one occasion was expounding the tenets of his 
faith with much energy to a crowd on a street cor: 
ner, when “ Jim’ Norris, a well-to-do blacksmith, 
who was listening with much interest, iroke in 
with, “ Make it strong, Clarky, make it strong, 
Jor there's a good many of us a-dependin’ on it.” 





Tue Universalist pastor of the same town one 
day was on his way to Good Luck, a town in 
Ocean County, to preach to the society there. Te 
changed cars at Farmingdale, taking the New 
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Jersey Southern line to Tom’s River, and thence | fer 7 hic but lingered a moment, with Yankee 


he 


was to take a stage to his destination. It was | curiosity, to question the stranger. He surmised 


in the winter, and a snow-storm was in progress. | who Mr. Webster was, and with some hesitation 
When he entered the cars the seats were mostly { remarked : 


occupied. He found a vacant one by the side of 
a clerical-looking gentleman, made the usual in- 
‘uiry, and was invited to sit down. As he did 
SO, he remarked ; 

‘T always like to get into good company: you 
are a clergyman, I presume, from your appear- 





am,” was the reply; “and for the same 
reason I take you to be one.” 

“Yes. Of what denomination are you ?” 

“JT am a Methodist, presiding elder of this dis- 
trict, on my way to a quarterly meeting. To what 
Chureh do you belong ?” 

“J am a Universalist, pastor of the church at 
Hightstown, on my way to Good Luck to preach 
to-morrow.” 

“ Married ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Any children ?” 
“Toa” 

“Have you a pleasant home 2” 

“Yes, as comfortable a home as any man in 
town.” 

“Do you love your wife and children ?” 

“Love them? Of course I do. No man has 
pleasanter family relations than I have.” 

“Then I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“Wouldn’t what ?” 

“Wouldn’t leave a comfortable home and 
happy family in such a storm as this, and make 
a long and tedious journey to preach a sermon to 
people whom I believed were bound to be saved, 
preaching or no preaching.” 

The Universalist was fond of a joke. He fully 
appreciated this witty thrust at himself, and was 
fond of relating the story. 

Ts brief and touching poem is from an En- 
lish volume, just published, entitled Proverbs in 








Porcelain, by Austin Dobson : 


THE CHILD MUSICIAN. 
He had played for his lordship’s levee, 
He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late—‘‘ He is weary ; 
He shall rest for at least to-night.” 


But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


‘Twas a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed; 
“Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!” was the last that he said. 





Peter Harvey, in his interesting reminiscences 
of Webster, tells this : 

Ife was out one day on the marshes near Marsh- 
field, busily shooting birds. It was a hot after- 
noon in August. The farmers were getting their 
salt hay onthe marshes. He came, in the course 
of his rambles, to the Green Harbor River, which 
he wished to cross. He beckoned to one of the 
men on the opposite bank to take him over in his 
boat, which lay moored in sight. The man at once 


left his work, came over, and paddled Mr. Webster 


“This is Daniel Webster, I believe.” 
“That is my name,” replied the sportsman. 
“Well, now,” said the farmer, “I am told that 


you can make from three to five dollars a day 


pleadin’ cases up in Boston.” 

Mr. Webster replied that he was sometimes 
so fortunate as to receive that amount for his 
services, 

“Well, now,” returned the rustic, “it seems 
to me, I declare, if I could get as much in the 
city pleadin’ law cases, I would not be a-wadin’ 
over these marshes in hot weather shootin’ little 
birds.” 

In the columns of that grave Puritanical pa- 
per, the Hartford Courant, the signs of a new 
pen crop out occasionally. It appears te be de- 
voted to the improvement of Connecticut morals, 
which need a good deal of bolstering up, notwith- 
standing some recent heavy work in Hartford by 
eminent evangelists. ‘Probability seems to 
point out the remote conjecture” that the author, 
at least the author of that which follows, is Mr. 
Mark Twain. He thus discourses on 


THE MELODEON AS A RELIGIOUS MOTOR. 


There is no doubt that the hand organ, badly play- 
ed, is a means of grace, if its discipline be properly ap- 
plied. But its influence is very different from that of 
the cabinet organ, as the full-grown melodeon is now 
called, This latter is strictly a means of evangeliza- 
tion. It is only manufactured for moral purposes; 
and if any secular person thinks he can buy one for his 
lager-beer saloon, let him try it. These organs are 
sold only to persons who can bring a certificate of 
good moral character and of church membership.... 
The melodeon is good for nothing to dance by, ex- 
cept among the Shakers and in those strictly church 
sociables held in the sociable end of the church. It is 
not used at all for, the German, except in Boston, a 
place where very little reverence is left. There is 
something in its pathetic drone that takes the life out 
of the waltz and dismembers the polka redowa. In 
the soirées dansantes of the metropolis its voice is al- 
most never heard. 
There is an impression, current especially in the 
rural districts, that the melodeon is a hilarious, con- 
vivial instrument, calculated to make youth giddy and 
old age frivolous. This is not so, and the notion can 
not be too promptly met. The melodeon was built on 
purpose to promote moral and religious tendencies in 
the minds of the young, and it is sold only for that 
use. Any other use of it is an infringement of the 
patent. It is one of the wildest notions of this slan- 
derous age (one that we presume was started in circu- 
lation by the piano judges at the Centennial) that the 
melodeon is a source of depravity to youth, and that if 
you shut a young person in a room where the melo- 
deon is persistently played, he will become exhilarated 
and profane. Nothing is farther from the truth. The 
melodeon never excites any thing except devotional 
emotions; no other instrument so inspires them, not 
even the big organ or the harp. We do not go so far 
as to say that, let us make the melodeons of a people, 
and we do not care who makes their morals, but we do 
say that a people brought up on the melodeon will not 
care much for the accordion or any other sinful in- 
strument like that. 





Ix Brookfield, Linn County, Missouri, a coro- 
ner’s jury was impanelled to investigate the cir- 
cumstances connected with the death of a man 
who was said to have been poisoned, A friend 
sends to the Drawer the dialogue that occurred 
between an inquiring juror and the doctor who 
was on the stand. 

Inquirinc Juror. “ Doctor, will you, as a med- 





across the stream, He declined the payment of- 


ical expert and scientifie man, state clearly, defi- 
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my clerical friend, ] 
touched the bell, and 
the thin care-worn face 
of a once robust house. 
keeper answered me. 

“* Well,” said I, 
‘how’s your master? 

“*Stark, starin’ mad 
Sir. Mad as can be.’ 

“*Mad! how! what! 
how mad ?” 

“*QLor, Sir, mad as 
ean be. Why, he 
shaves himself ‘about 
twenty times every 
day.’” 


’ 


Ovr friend General 
William B. Franklin, 
preside nt of the Colt’s 
Fire-arms Manufac- 








THE UNINVITED. 


nitely, and unequivocally the disease or cause of 
death of the deceased ?” 

Doctor. “Certainly, Sir. It was caused pri- 
marily by the molecular tissue, metamorphosis of 
the vital organs, and pathological blood changes 
of septic nature.” 

InquirinG Juror (sinking back in his chair) 
“That is bad!” 


Tue following, received from London by last 
steamer, is, for an English joke, not bad: 


My doctor, a man of considerable standing and | 


ability, has just given me an anecdote of one of 
his patients, which is not only amusing, but ex- 
pressive of that particular type of man who, as a 
rule, does not practice what he preaches: 

““A patient of mine, a middle-aged clergyman, 
was suffering from some slight symptoms of gout. 
I recommended a glass of hot whiskey and water 
every day in preference to physics of any kind; 
but my reverend friend, with upturned eyes, ab- 
solutely refused to ac- 



























turing Company, has 
occasionally given to 
the Drawer an anee. 
| dote that has always hit the bull’s-eye. Ina recent 
| letter he sends by way of P.S. the following: 
A revolver of the smallest calibre (not Colt’s) 
| was exhibited one day in Salt Lake City to a trap. 
per by a young man who had just brought it from 
|the East. Instead of being pleased with the dain. 
| ty little weapon, the noble trapper gave strong 
indications of disgust. 
“ How do you like it?” asked the young man. 
“Like it! Ifa fellow ever shot me with that 
pistol, and I knew it, Vd kick him, sure /” 





| 
| 


| 
| Awotner of the “man and brother :” 

An old negro servant, having noticed “ Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” stamped upon an envelope, said, 
on delivering the letter to the lady of the house, 
“T jess like to know, miss, why dey allus put 
‘Washington, D. C.,’ on de letter?” The mistress 
professed ignorance. Whereupon Sambo, after 
a moment’s thinking, said, “I s’pose it means, 

| ‘ Washington, Daddy of his Country,’” 





cept my prescription, 

inaeas “Be. “ doe- g 
tor; I have all my life 
preached against ale 
hol in any form. If 
that is the only reme- 
dy, I must continue to 
suffer. Besides,’ said 
he, ‘if I rang for hot os 
water, my _ servants ? 
would guess its pur- t 





pose.’ s Lois ws 
“ Said I, ‘ You shave. 
Ring the bell for shav- aee «4 
ing water, mix your , * te 
class of medicinal 4 na “ae 
whiskey, and who will A\ eo 
be the wiser but your- OR 
sell ¥ ; 
“The parson at last ——-— 
submitted ; we warmly 
shook hands and part- : 
ed. In a few weeks’ ~~ ett 
time, my carriage pass- — 
ing the clergyman’s Low 
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A SURPRISE PARTY. 





